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SEA MOANING. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Tue moaaing of the sea is deep; 
Llic awake, 

Wrapped ia a holicr calm than sleep 
Or dreams could make. 


That murmur of vast restlessness 
Hushes my care; 

Tears, from some hidden well of bliss, 
Steal unaware. 


It is as if the world’s great heart 
Throbbed under me, 
Myself a wave—cf thee apart, 
; Eternity ! 


That murmur is the hymn of life; 
An under-sonz 

Of joy, that struggles through the strife 
Of good with wrong: 


A song of peace beneath the stir 
Of bitterest gricf. 

Sorrow sea-decp draws after her 
Tcaven-wide relief. 


An unrolled ocean in my sight 
Far-glimmering lies, 

A lovely tumu!t of white light 
Under blue skies. 


Humanity’s immortal chant 
Upward ascends ; 

And life's long wail of pain and want 
In music ends. 


Blended in love, all hearts oppressed, 
Their moaning cease. 

No soothing is like that unrest 
Which brings God’s peace. 





A HOMILY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BY MON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice-Presipext or THE Unrrep States. 


Iz is a happy thing that the holidays 
occur in midwinter. The bleakness and 
rigors of that frigid season, which shrouds 
the earth with snow and locks up the run- 
ning stream in ice, too often turn the key 
on sickness and infancy, and deny to 
thousands that out-door life so bracing 
and invigorating. But with the dying 
days of the Old Year comes that “ week 
of holidays,” to which so many, old and 
young, rich and poor, invalid and health- 
ful, look torward with joyous anticipation ° 
Parent and child, employer and employed 
often have cause to bless the week of holi- 
days. Affection is illustrated, faithful serv- 
ice appreciated more during that week than 
any other of the revolving year. It opens 
with the anniversary of the Saviour’s 
birth, It ends with the birthday of the 
New Year. And all Christendom agrees 
that it should be a week of cheerfulness 
and happiness, even of mirth and merri- 
ment. 

It may not be unfitting, however, before 
the Christmas tree is reared and its 
branches filled, before the New Year’s 
festivities warm and gladden the heart, 
that we should consider in how many 
ways we might make this week brighter 
aad more gladsome to those around us 
than ever before. And hence I venture a 
few suggestions based on that striking an- 
tithesis of Mohammed : 

“When a man dies, the people ask, 
‘What property has he left behind him? 
But the angels, as they bend over his 
trave, inquire, ‘What good deeds hast 
thou sent before thee ?’” 

And first I would suggest, as a duty as 
Well as a labor of love: 

Seck out and rejoice the hearts of the poor. 
inthe unequal distribution of the wealth 

f the world they are ever at your doors. 
Prospered yourself in the world’s goods, 
‘essed in basket and in store, you can 
‘arcely realize the hardships of their lot. 

Stugeling against reverses, against desti- 
‘Xion, against temptation, the path they 
utily tread is full of thorns, while yours is 
‘vd with flowers. If you have never 
d the joy that active benevolence 
28 to the heart of the cheerful giver ; 
you would realize that “ charity is twice 
essed” —blessing him that gives even more 
4.x those who receive ; if you would feel 
B{unvonted thrill of pleasure, seek out 
°ue widow who strives by honest indus- 
‘y to carn a livelihood for herself and the 
“Ne ones left her to care for, and send to 
‘thumble home the flour or wood or meat 
‘at Will make “the week of holidays” so 
SPY to her. And, as you sit by your 
‘ight fire at night, with those you love 
“ound you, the thought that you have 
ude one family happier at this festal 
etiol will be your abundant reward. 
“cre is an insyired promise, too, for such 
ol works: “Blessed is he that consider- 
"the poor, The Lord will deliver him 
“trouble, the Lord will preserve him and 
‘phim alive; and he shall be blessed upon 
“earth.” 

Voit the sick, Around you are those 
“strated on beds of anguish by consum- 
“3 fever or incurable maladies. Their 
sg ere full of pain; their nights weary 
,t Watching for the morn. The tide of 
““Y, active life around them sweeps on, 
““ardless of these almost unnoticed ed- 
~* Comrades and neighbors miss them, 
haps, from their accustomed place; but 
‘et domestic cares, incessant duties 
“sume their time, and the invalid suffers 
“uparatively alone. Bring sunshine to 
tut afflicted household. Light up this 
‘ie hearthstone by your cheerful 
oe Warm this chilled heart by 
“te Kindness and sympathy and assist- 
iy, pe¥ needed comforts for the body, by 

* oil of consolation for the heart. 
the Ake your own home happier. If, during 

me *ar, any root of offense has grown up, 
it +99 it. Iflove has abated, rekindle 
bed toon ca8Y Work: for, as the magnet- 
Steel attracts, 80 does the heart, filled 
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and some comfort of life has been lacking, 
something to make work less toilsome and 
wearing in your household, remember that 
the one by your side has given her life to 
you and yours, and make her heart happy 
as the bells ring in the New Year for her 


and you. ; 
Settle all controversies. Let them die 


with the old year in which they were 
born. Happy is he who lives at peace with 
all men. Unhappy the man who, stern 
and unconciliating, allows differences with 
his neighbors to increase in number and 
intensify with time. Better, far better, to 
make advances for concord’s sake, even if 
your conscience acquits you of wrong in 
your controversies. How often a few kind 
words and a frank and manly explanation 
dissipate all antagonism and restore es- 
tranged neighbors to all their old friend- 
ly relations. 

Remember your employés. If you are one 
who has those under you to whom you 
say, Come, and he cometh, or Go, and he 
goeth—who give you the labor of their 
sinews and muscles, the power of their 
arm or their brain—let them share, if ever 
so slightly, in your prosperity, that their 
week of holidays may be cheered with 
some unexpected delight, that their fami- 
lies may rejoice as yours does at the ad- 
vent of a period consecrated to benevo- 
lence and good-will. 

Neglect not your debts. As far as possible, 
commence the new year “owing no man 
anything but love.” Irefer now more es- 
pecially to smail debts—the indebtedness to 
tradesmen, mechanics, professional men, 
laborers, and the suppliers of your daily 
household needs. More than at any other 
season, they need it now; for they have 
debts to liquidate, and families who are 
looking to the holidays with joyous hope 
and eager anticipation. What you owe 
may light up a household with gladness ; 
witbheld, it may darken it with disappoint- 


ment. 

Ina word, purge yourself of selfishness. 
This is a besetting sin, from which all of 
us should pray to be delivered. Living for 
self alone, men carry with them to their 
graves hearts of steel and faces of iron. 
Cold, austere, repulsive, no noble charity 
affects their souls, no generous act unlocks 
their heurts, no blessings are invoked on 
their heads, But, in seeking to make 
others happy, you will cause a constant in- 
flux of gladness into your own heart, and 
will make youself indeed loved while liv- 
ing and mourned when dead. To close, as I 
commenced, zou will send your good deeds 
before you, a richer possession than all the 
wealth you may leave behind you. 

Condensed into acolumn, I have but 
barely glanced at thoughts deemed not in- 
appropriate for this holiday season. I 
might have amplified further on a terse 
and truthful sentiment in a recent address 
of Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago—that 
“money can be an angel of darkness or an 
angel of light, and its possessor may be 
either its master or its slave.” But I only 
add that those who strive to bless such as 
have been less fortunate than themselves, 
to shield the helpless from the rough 
winds of adversity, to assuage the sorrows 


of the grief-stricken, to make the com- 
munity in which they reside — from 
their living in their midst, will taste of 
joys that neither the grasping miser nor 
the selfish millionaire ever conceived of, 
and will live so as to be gratefully re- 
membered as worthy exemplars for those 
who are tocome after them, 
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with affection. Ifnot rich in possessions, | 





GENERAL VON MOLTKE. 


BY ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


Amone living masters of the art of war 
a high if not the highest place must be 
assigned to Helmuth Charles Bernard 
Count von Moltke, chiefof the staff to the 
Prussian army. Tothe skillful combina- 
tions of this great strategist were due the 
remarkable success of the Seven Weeks’ 
War with Austria in 1866, as well as the 
still more amazing triumphs of the recent 
campaign against France. 

It is a notable illustration of the truth 
that genius is largely dependent for its 
recognition upon external circumstances 
that Moltke was unknown to the world 
nine years ago, though he had already 
reached the mature age of sixty-one. No 
reference to him could then be found 
either in Vapereau’s comprehensive “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Contemporains,” the Leipzig 
“Manner der Zeit,” or the voluminous 
“ Nouvelle Biographie” of Hoefer, nor as late 
as 1868 does his name appear in the literary 
annual, “ Men of the Time.” Yet even 
then he had exhibited the military abil- 
ities which were highly appreciated by 
the cabinet of Berlin, and only needed a 
wider theater of action to gain a world- 
wide fame. The reputations of the dis- 
tinguished members of his family whose 
names are preserved in the “ Conversations 
Lexikon” and other biographical diction- 
aries—among whom 1s Count Adam von 
Moltke, prime minister of Denmark about 
twenty-five years ago—have been eclipsed 


by his renown. : 
He was born at Samrow, near Gnewitz, in 


Mecklenburg, on the 26th of October, 1800, 
the same year as the historians Macaulay 
and Bancroft. Soon after his birth his 
father removed to Holstein, and it was 
among the Danes that the future general 
first cultivated the military talents which 
many years later were effectively turned 
against them. When only twelve years 
of age he became a member of the Acad- 
emy of Military Cadets at Copenhagen, 
being only two years older than Napoleon 
when he entered the military school at 
Brienne. Thus even in childhood was 
laid the foundation of the success which 
was crowned with its highest honors at 
the ripe age of seventy. The next ten 
years of his life were turned to good ac- 
count. He must have been a diligent 
student, for a part of this time at least; for 
at twenty-two he passed the severe exam- 
ination which adnutted him to the Prus- 
sian service with the rank of second 
lieutenant. The corps to which he was 
attached was the eighth regiment of in- 
fantry, then stationed at Frankfort-on-the 
Oder, and commanded by General von 
Marwick, whose wife was by birth a 
Countess von Moltke. 

It was fortunate for the youthful officer, 
who was the youngest second lieutenan 
in the regiment, that he had influential 
friends at headquarters ; for, as his parents 
had lost almost all their property, he was 
wholly dependent on his slender pay. 
This was the more aggravating as he 
wished to obtain instruction in the mod- 
ern languages, for the acquisition of which 
he had peculiar aptitude. By rigid 
economy he contrived to save enough for 
this purpose, and was so successful in his 
studies that he soon became distinguishet 
as a linguist. This proficiency did not, 
however, diminish the taciturnity which 
has slways been onc of his striking char- 


acteristics, and has gained for him the 
humorous distinction of being silent in 
eight languages. His diligence was ree 
warded by the appointment of director of 
the School of Division, and his successful 
management of this somewhat insubordi- 
nate body led to his being placed on the 
commission for topographical surveys in 
Silesia and elsewhere, under that able and 
genial officer, General von Miiffling. Not 
long afterward he was promoted to the 
rank of captain, and in two years became 
a member of the general staff. 

His next scene of action was in the 
East, where he traveled in 1835; and, at the 
request of Sultan Mahmoud, prepared 
plans of important places on the Danube, 
and organized the Turkish army on the 
Prussian model. One fruit of this ab- 
sence was his historical work, “The 
Turco-Russian Expedition, 1828-9”; which, 
though depreciated by its author, has 
been highly commended by competent 
critics. During his visit to the East, where 
he passed four laborious years, he explored 
Agia Minor on horseback, observing with 
the keen eye of the strategist the prom- 
inent features of the country, being the 
first military observer who had examined 
this region since Xenophon passed 
through it on his memorable Retreat with 
the Ten Thousand. Escaping death by 
murder, which had overtaken other Europ- 
ean explorcrs, Von Moltke was spared for 
grander destinies. His sketches ofnotable 
places in this region were highly appre- 
ciated by Ritter, the great German geog- 
rapher, who compared them with the ac- 
counts of the campaigns of Alexander, the 
travels of Marco Polo, and the Crusades. 

In 1839 he returned to Europe, and, not 
long after receiving his major’s commission 
in the 4th corps darmée, was married in 
1840 to Miss Burt, of Holstein. Five years 
later he was appointed aide de camp to 
Prince Henry of Prussia, uncle of the 
present King, whom he resided with in 
Rome, where that unfortunate scion of 
the Hohenzollerns soon after died, having 
been for years a hopeless invalid. After 
bringing back Prince Heinrich’s dead body 
to Prussia, Moltke rapidly rose in the scale 
of promotion, being made chief of the 
general staff of the 4th army corps in 
Magdeburg, where he was ordered in the 
stormy days of ’48; lieutenant-colonel in 
1850; colonel in 1851; major-general in 
1856; and lieutenant-general in 1859. In 
this year he was appointed aide de camp 
to the Crown Prince, whom he accom- 
panied to Balmoral on the occasion of his 
marriage with the Princess Royal. His 
second visit to England with the Crown 
Prince was in December, 1861, when he 
attended the funeral of the bride’s father, 
the lamented husband of Victoria. 

When old Field Marshal Wrangel retired 
from the command of the army, after the 
storming of Dippel, in 1864, Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, his successor, made Moltke 
chief of the general staff, and to him were 
the Prussians indebted for the strategic 
movements which culminated in the cap- 
ture of Alsen and the occupation of Jut- 
land. The Danish war opened the eyes of 
his countrymen to his military abilities, 
though few discerned the powers which 
have since gained for him the title of the 
first strategist in Europe. 

The breaking out of the Austrian War 
soon afforded him an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting his mastery of grand tactics. In- 
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campaign, it was by his skillful combina- 
tions that the three Prussian armies, start- 
ing from widely different points and 
moving with astonishing rapidity, over- 
whelmed the forces of Marshal Benedek 
on the field of Sadowa, This battle was 
noticeable as being the first in which he 
appeared in front of the armies, being 
usually seated at his desk in the rear, 
where, by means of the field telegraph and 
his excellent maps, he realized the exact 
position of the contending forces, and 
flashed his orders to the Prussian generals 
with lightning rapidity. Such was the 
ability which he displayed in the conduct 
of this campaign that in seven weeks the 
Austrian hosts were overthrown, and the 
road to Vienna lay open to his conquering 
legions. Napoleon, too, was overawed by 
their unexpected success, and may well 
have read the doom of his dynasty in the 
triumphs of the silent chief. 

At the splendid fétes of the 20th and 21st 
of September, in honor of the successful 
termination of the war, the victorious 
armies, preceded by the representatives of 
foreign powers, marched with drums 
beating and colors flying through the 
Brandenburg Gate of Berlin, to the grand 
square in front of the royal palace, where 
they passed in review before the sovereign. 
It was observed as @ curious coincidence 
that, while King William took his place in 
front of the statue of Blicher, with his 
staff around him, Von Moltke was acci- 
dentally placed beside the statue of 
Gneisenau, the Prussian chief-of-staff in the 


War of Independence. 
In token of appreciation of his inestima- 


ble services, the King conferred on the 
great soldier the Order of the Black Eagle, 
the highest honor in his gift. But grander 
achievements were in store for him. 
The invasion of Napoleon found him thor- 
oughly prepared. As the aggressive tend- 
encies of the Empire had been scanned by 
the vigilant eye of Bismarck, so its war- 
like powers were accurately gauged by 
Moltke. That he clearly apprehended the 
defects of its militury system was mani- 
fest in his remark to a French officer, who 
visited him in Berlin not long before the 
war: “Do not talk to me of your military 
education in Africa. If you have never 
been there,so much the better; when you 
become general, you will be glad of it. 
The war you have been carrying on 
against the Arabs for forty years is guer- 
ilerie of an inferior order. With that 
school you will do no more than form 
other schools like it. The first great war 
will demonstrate your _ inefficiency.” 
Among the imperial correspondence re- 
cently discovered at the Tuileries is a dis- 
patch from a French captain to the minis- 
ter of war at Paris, dated Forbach, April 
9th, 1868, informing him that an old Prus- 
siafi soldier was then visiting the frontiers 
of France, carefully studying its strategic 
points, and, in spite of bad weather, mount- 
ing the hights commanding the surround- 
ing country. “Is it necessary to follow 
him?” telegraphed the officer. The reply 
flashed over the wires was: “ Follow him.” 
The indefatigable old soldier, whose pen- 
etration nothing escaped, and who was 
followed in vain, was no less a personage 
than Von Moltke. It is said that, when 
first informed of the declaration of war by 
France against Prussia, he pointed to his 
cabinet, and remarked to his secretary: 
“Third drawer to the right!’ The secre- 
tary opened it, and took out a mass of man- 
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uscript, which proved to be Von Moltke’s | 


plan for the invasion of France, prepared | 
three years ago. 

History has no more impressive lesson 
than is afforded by the fate of Napoleon 
and his armies when within the iron clutch 
of the great Prussian strategist. It recalls 
the noble lines in which Byron depicted 
the overthrow of Xerxes. In a month 
from the time when the Prince Imperial re- 
ceived his daptism of fire at Saarbruck— 
the very place where more than two years 
before the movements of Moltke had been 
watched by the anxious French captain— 
the Empire was crushed at Sedan ; and its 
only remaining army, shattered in many a 
hard fight, was driven to its doom within 
the fortifications of Metz. Indeed, the 
battle of Gravelotte, two weeks before, 
clearly foreshadowed the final issue. On 
that beautiful August morning the ‘sun 
rose over the peaceful valley, unconscious 
in its serene loveliness of the carnage that 
would redden it before the day was over. 
At noon Moltke stood on the hill over- 
looking tae battle-field, waiting for the 
success of the combination he had formed. 
Around him were Bismarck, the Richelieu, 
and Roon, the Carnot of Prussia ; while the 
grand old King (the chivalrous absolutist, 
who “ builded better than he knew”), with 
Prince Frederick Charles and our own 
Sheridan, watched with intense interest 
the progress of the hard-fought contest. 
Their suspense was relieved after nightfall 
by the arrival of Steinmetz; who, in ac- 
cordance with Moltke’s plans, struck the 
right flank of Bazaine’s army, as, four 
years before, Prince Frederick Charles as- 
saulted the right of Benedek at Sadowa, 
and as Bliicher swept in upon the French 
at Waterloo. 

Throughout the war the conduct of the 
Prussian troops has vindicated the merits 
of the system steadfastly upheld by Von 
Moltke, which, instead of a national army, 
sends an armed nation into battle. The 
Algerian guerillas, the holiday soldiers of 
the Empire, were powerless against the 
thinking bayonets that drove before them 
in headlong rout the helmeted cuirassiers 
of France. St. Cyr went down before 
Titbingen; and the Imperial Guard, the 
veterans of Magenta and Solferino, fell 
back before the onset of German scholar- 
ship and culture. But even this splendid 
material would have been wasted in the 
hands of incompetent 
as the French forces could never have been 
so speedily overthrown under Davoust or 
Massena as in the management of those 
military incapables, the marshals of the 
Second Empire. Nor is the fame of the 
Prussian strategist lessened by modern 
improvements in the art of war; for the 
skill required to master their complica- 
tions and provide against their multifarious 
contingencies is proportionately greater. 
Difficult as it is to handle a large body of 
troops on the field of battle, it is infinitely 
more difficult to direct the operations of 
great armies from the cabinet. Talent 
can accomplish the one; only genius can 
perform the other. The mere tactician 
may be formed by practice; but the strate- 
gist, like the poet, is born, not made. In 
the last analysis, Von Moltke, so far from 
being a man of war, is emphatically a man 
of peace. His thoughtful reticence is of 
happier augury than the blatant utterances 
of those professed peacemakers who pro- 
voke the scourge which they condemn. 
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What Paley said of the law may aptly be 
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applied to him—he never speaks but to 
command, nor commands but where he 
can compel. Like William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange, his utterance is the 
lightning of victory. Hissilence is golden, 
for it means the halcyon days of peace; 
but his speech is the crash of solid shot 
and the shriek of the angry shell. The man 
who is silent in eight languages spoke 
through the needle-guns of Sadowa and 
the cannon of Gravelotte. His voice was 
heard in, the tiiunders of Sedan. The 
thoroughness with which he elaborates 
principles from facts gives great weight to 
these deliverances, and justifies the remark 
of a German critic that “Concretes Gestal- 
ten des Gedankens ist Moltke’s bedeutendste 
Eigenart.” 





THE REPUBLIC OF THE FAMILY. 
BY I. H. 


“HE is lover and friend and son, all in 
one,” said a friend to me, the other day, 
telling me of a dear boy who, out of his 
first earnings, had just sent to his mother 
a beautiful gift, costing much more money 
than he could really afford to spend for 
such a purpose. 

That mother is the wisest, sweetest, 
most triumphant mother I have ever 
known. I am restrained by feelings of 
deepest reverence for her from speaking, 
as I might speak, of the rare and tender 
methods by which her motherhood has 
worked, patiently and alone, for nearly 
twenty years, and made of her two sons 
“lovers and friends.” I have always felt 
that she owed it to the world to impart to | 
other mothers all that she could of her 
divine secret; to write out, even in detail, | 
all the processes by which her boys have 
grown to be so strong, upright, loving, and 
manly. 

But one of her first principles has so 
direct a bearing on the subject that I wish 
to speak of here that I venture to attempt 
an explanation of it. She has told mc 
that she never once, even in their childish 
days, took the ground that she had, right 
to require anything from them simply be- 
cause she was their mother. This is a 
position very startling to the average 
parent. It is exactly counter to tradi- 
tions. 

“Why must I?” or “ Why cannot I?” 
says the child. “Because I say so, and I 
am your father,” has been the stern, 
authoritative reply ever since we can 
any of us remember ; and, I presume, ever 
since the Christian era, since that good 
Apostle Paul saw enough in the Ephesian 
families where he visited to lead him to 
write to them from Rome: “Fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath.” 

It seems to me that there are few ques- 
tions of practical moment in everyday 
living on which a foregone and erroneous 
conclusion has been adopted so generally 
and so undoubtingly. How it first came 
about itis hard to see. Or, rather, on the 
other hand, it is easy to see, when one 
reflects; and the very clearness of the 
surface explanation of it only makes its 
injustice more odious. It came about 
because the parent was sirong and the 
child weak. Helplessness in hands of 
power—that isthe whole story. Suppose, 
for an instant (and, absurd as the sup- 
position is practica'ly, it is not absurd 
logically), that the child at six were strong 
enough to whip his father; let him have 











the faults of an infant—which the father 
would feel himself bound and «ould be 
bound to correct —but the body of a man; 
and then see in how different fashion the 
father would set himself to work to insure 
good behavior, I never see the heavy, 
impatient hand of a grown man or woman 
laid with its brute force, even for the 
smallest purpose, on a litile child without 
longing forasudden miracle to give the 
baby an equal strensth to resist. 

When we realize what it is for us to 
dare, for our own pleasure, even with sol- 
emnest purpose of the holiest of pleasures, 
parenthood, to bring into existence a soul, 
which must take for our sake its chance 
of eternal life or death, how monstrous it 
seems to assume that the fact that we have 
done this thing gives us arbitrary richt to 
control that soul ; to set our will, as will, in 
place of its will; to be law unto its life; to 
try to make of it what it suits our fancy or 
our convenience to have it; to cluim that 
it is under obligation to us! 

The truth is, all the obligation, in the 
outset, isthe other way. We owe all to 
them. All and more than all can never re- 
pay them for the sweetness, the blessed- 
ness, the development that it has been to 
usto call children ours. All that we can 
do to give them happiness, to spare them 
pain; all that we can do to make them 
wise, and good, and safe—allis too little! 
If, doing this, we can also so win their 
love by our loving, so deserve t!:e:r respect 
by our honorableness, so earn ticir grati- 
tude by our helpfulness and teaching, that 
they come tobe our “lovers and friends,” 
then, ah! then we have had enough of 
Heaven here to make us willing to post- 
pone the more for which we hope beyond! 

But all this comes not of authority, not 
hy command; all this is periled always, 
always impaired, and often lost, by author- 
itative, arbitrary ruling, substitution of 
law and penalty for influence. 

It will be objected by parents who dis- 
agree with this theory that only authority 
can prevent license; that without com- 
mand there will not be control. No oac 
has aright to condemn methods they have 
not tried. I know, for I have scen, and I 
know, for I have myself tested, that com- 
mand and authority are short-lived ; that 
they do not insure the results they aim at; 
that real and permanent control of a child’s 
behavior, cven in litile things, is gained 
only by influence, by a slow, sure cducat- 
ing, enlightening, and strengthening of a 
child’s will. I know, for I have scen, that 
itis possivle in this way to meke a child 
only ten years oll quite as intelligent and 
trustworthy a free azent as his mothe:; 
to make him so sensible, so gentle, so con- 
siderate that to say “must” or “must 
not” to him would be as unnecessary and 
absurd as to sy it to her. 

But, it it be wiser and better to surround 
even little childrea with this utmosphere 
of f:ecdom, how much more essential is it 
for those who remain undcr the parental 
roof long after they have cessed to be 
children. Just here seems to me to be 
the fatal rock upon which many house- 
holds make utter shipwrec: of their peace. 
Fathers and mothers who have rule by 
authority (let it be as loving as you please, 
it will still remain an arbitrary rule) in 
the beginning, never seem to know when 
their children are children no longer, but 
have become mea and women. In any 
averace family, the position of an unmar- 
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strous wrong; but it seems to be rarely 
observed by the world, and never sus- 
pected by those who are most responsible 
for it. It is perhaps a question whether 
the real tyrannics in this life are those 
that are accredited as such. There are 
certainly more than even tyrants know! 

Every father and mother hes it within 
easy reach to become the intimate friend 
of the child. Closest, holiest, sweetest of 
all friendships is this one, which has 
closest, holiest tie of blood to underlie the 
bond of soul. We see it here and there in 
rare cascs, proving itself divine by rising 
above even the passion of love between 


, Man and woman, or woman and man, and 


carrying men and women unwedded to 
their graves for sake of love of a mother 
or father. When we realize what such 
friendship is, it seems incredible that 
parents can forego it, or can risk losing any 
shade of its perfectness, for the sake of any 
indu'gence of habit of command or 
gratification of selfish pveference. 
| In the ideal household of father and 
; mother and adult children, the one great 
| aim of the parents ought to be to supply 
| as far as possibie to each child that free- 
' dom and independence which they hare 
| lost the opportunity of securing in homes 
of tieirown. The loss of this one thing 
alone is a bitterer drop in the loneliness of 
| Many an unmarried woman than paren's, 
especially fathers, are apt even to dream— 
food and clothes and lodgings are so ex- 
alted in unthinking estimates. To be 
without them would be distressingly in- 
convenient, no doubt; but one can have 
| luxurious provision of both and remain 
| very wretched. Even the body itself can- 
| not thrive if it has no more than these 
| three pottage messes! Freedom to come, 
| go, speak, work, play—in short, to be one’s 
| self—is to the body more than meat and 
gold, and to the soul the whole of life. 
; Just so far as any parent interferce with 
this freedom of adu!t caildren, even in the 
| little things of a single day or a single 
| hour, just so far it is tyranny, and the 
| children are wronged. Bet just so far as 
| parents help, strengthen, and bestow this 
| freedom on their chilcrea, just so far it is 
justice and kindness, and the‘r relation is 
cemented into a supreme and unalterable 
friendship, whose blecsc¢nezs an. whose 
comfort no words can measzre. 
es 
| LUTHER AND EIS NINETY-FIVE 
| THUSHS, 





BY KEV. HENRY 8. DURRAGZ. 


| 
| THE 31st of October, 1517, isa day which 
| Protestants should never forget; for it was 
| on this day that Luther assailed the Papal 
| power with one of his earliest and stur- 
| diest blows. The occasion was as follows: 
The Elector of Saxony, who had his rcs- 
idence in Wittenberg, had built a church 
near his palace, and had enriched it with 
numerous relics, which he had purchased 
at a great expense. On this 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1517, the Feast of all Saints, these 
relics were arranged for exhibition, and 
the Elector, having obtained from the 
Pope a special indulgence for all those 
who should visit the church on that day 
and confess their sins, invited his subjects 
thither. They came in vast crowds, each 
eager to receive the promised boon. 
Gradually the afternoon wore away, and 
the evening came on. Luther, then a pro- 
fessor in the University at Wittenberg, was 
not u»mindful of what was transpiring. 
Tie had recently preached against indulg- 
ences—a traffic in which the infamous 
Tetzel was then engaged in a neighboring 
village. At lencth, alone, this intrepid 
monk leaves his cell in the Augustinian 
cloister, and proceeds to the church, which 
was still filled with people, whom the 
promise of indulgence? has brought to- 
gether. But, instexd of entering the church, 
he halts before the door, an‘ affixes to it a 
paper, on which he his written ninety-five 
theses or propositions avainst indulgences. 
The crowd look on with astonishment; 
and, as Lather turns from the spot, they 
come near and recd his burning words. 
Never has the mouk spoken so boldly as 
now. His words are taker uw», taey leap 
from lip to lip, and are at once born? to 
every part of the city. All is bustle and 
confusion. The pilgrims who have flocked 
to Wittenberg from the surrounding coun- 
try bear the tidiags of what has happened 
into all the regiozs round about. The 
theses themselves follow. Iadced, only a 
few days clapse an tucy are to be found 
alike in the bhumblest cottage and the 
proudest palace in the land; and in a 
month, “as if angels themselves had been 
the bearers of them,” they were known 
and read in every part of Christendom. 
The imvortance of Luther’s decd on 
that 3ist of October, 1517, i3 to be seen in 
this: that in nailing his theses to the door 
of the electoral church ia Wittenberg he 
redirected the attention of the Christian 
world to the Dibte doctrine of sulvation by 
grace. In the growth of the ceaturies this 
doctrine had lost its Lol. upon the Chris- 
tian Church. Devore the invention of 
printing, Bibles wore few; and those few 
were seldom read, an] thea not by the 
laity. Morcover, the pride of the human 
heart is oppos:d to szivation by grace. 
Not of divine fivor, but by reason of rizht, 
will the natural 1a2n receive the blessings 
ofsalvation; not ¢s a poor sinner, but as @ 
crowne:l victor, will he enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Andsothe grand truth whica 
the Saviour had proclaimed, and which 
apostles, beginning at Jcrusalem, had 
preached, was compelled at length to give 
way; and another gospel took its place. 
Would you be saved, aske 1 Tetzel ; would 
you save the sou's of your friends; then 
bring hither yourmoncy. “The very mo- 
ment that the money clinks against the 
bottom of the chest the soul escapes from 
purgatory and flies free to Heaven.” Con- 
trast this teaching of Tetzel with that of 
the Scriptures—for example, the passage, 
“Tor by grace are ye saved through faith ; 
and that not of yourselves. Itis the gift 
of God”—and the importance of the posi- 
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nailed’ his theses to the door of the Elec- 
tor’s church readily appears. No one, in- 
deed, can say that without Luther this 
doctrine of salvation by grace would never 
again have been heralded among men. 
Jehovah guards well his own truth ; but we 
must say that we behold in the fearless Re- 
former God’s chosen instrument in this 
important work. 

The manner in which Luther carried 
forward the work to which he devoted 
himself on that 31st of October, 1517, is 
worthy of our remembrance. Having 
declared his position, he maintained it 
with all the force of his rugged nature. 
In his teaching in the university, and in 
his preaching, not only in Wittenberg, but 
elsewhere, he asserted with growing clear- 
ness the doctrine of grace. At first, how- 
ever, with all his efforts, he lacked the 
great instrument which was needed in 
this work. “It is by the preaching of the 
Word,” said he, “that the world has been 
conquered, by the Word the church has 
been saved, by the Word also it will be 
restored.” And so Luther at length com- 
menced his translation of the Bible. With 
an unflagging zeal through many years 
he gave himself to this work, in order that 
the people in.their homes and around 
their firesides mizht read of the wonder- 
ful grace of God. At the same time, he 
availed himself of the service of song. 
Indeed, the thirty-six hymns which Luther 
wrote and scattered through the land 
were hardly less effective in arousing the 
winds of the people to the overthrow of 
error than was his German Bible. Printed 
on separate sheets, these hymns could be 
sent in letters; and thus they made their 
way to places where Bibles, in the bulky 
forms of that day, could not go so easily. 

But not only the earnestness of Luther 
in this work, but also his unwavering 
faith, is worthy of our remembrance. 
Many aconflict was before him, as, turning 
from the electoral church, to whose door 
he had nailed his theses, he made his way 
to the solitude of his cell. Rome would 
not easily release her hold upon the king- 
doms north of the Alps. The emperor, 
too, who was her firm ally, would not 
iook upon the struggle with indifference. 
And should he, a poor monk and alone, 
venture to lift his voice in the presence 
and against the will of powers so mighty? 
“God arrests the billows on the shore,” 
said Luther; “and he does so with the 
sand.” Did dark days come, and the prog- 
ress of God’s truth seem to be stayed? 
The Reformer did not yield to despair. 
God was his refuge and strength. Open- 
ing his Bible, and running over its prom- 
ises, he encouraged his heart, and then re- 
turned to his work. 

And now what is the significance of this 
81st of October, 1517, to us? Does it not 
bid us bring home anew to our hearts the 
doctrine which Luther asserted when he 
nailed his theses to the door of the elec- 
tora! church in Wittenberg—the doctrine 
of salvation by grace. Not, however, be- 
cause Luther proclaimed it, but because it 
is a fundamental doctrine of our holy re- 
lizion. This added lesson, too, this day 
teaches us that, holding the truth which 
Luther at Wittenberg declared, we main- 
tain it earnestly and with a like unwaver- 
ing faith. Then will our conflict, a3 was 
Luther’s, be crowned with victory and 
everlasting joy. 

The electoral church to the door of 
which Luther affixed his theses still stands. 
The door itself, however, was destroyed 
by French soldiers, in the wars of the first 
Napoleon. Twelve years ago thé King of 
Prussia replaced tne door thus destroyed 
with a door in bronze, which on the side 
toward the street presents in raised letters 
the Latin text of Luther's theses. There, 
doubtless, this memorial record will long 
remain. And when the walls of this old 
church (the Schlosskirche, as it is still 
called, under whose pavement rest the re- 
mains of both Luther and Melancthon) shall 


crumble to the earth, and the bronze door on 
which royalty has recorded the memory of | 


Luther’s deed shail likewise have mingled 


with the dust, stillso long as the word of | some engagements which withdrew her 


God holds its place in the hearts of men, 
the truth which Luther proclaimed on the 
81st of October, 1517, shall not be left with- 
out a witness, for “the word of the Lord 
endureth forever.” 
——— 


SAVED. 
BY ADA W. ADAMS. 


“*Savep!’’ so the women cried on the shore, 
Watching the boatmen lustily draw 
A fair-faced boy from the open jaw 

Of the tempest. Face and hair, scarce more, 
For the blinding storm, they saw. 


** Saved !’’ they cricd, as his beautiful lids 
Quivered, avd life peeped out at the door, 
When the fishermen tenderly bore, 

With hands by pity made softer than kids, 
His form to a hut on the shore. 


Fair, broad brow! how his mind to the sun 
Will strive to climb on ladders of thought. 
The ways are many, the end is one, 
Races for goals that never are won, 
For fortunes the gods have sought. 


Delicate nostrils! scenting too soon 
The odors of life. Sensitive mouth ! 
Carved to be fit for the golden spoon 
Which Genius fills with milk of the moon 
And joyous fruits from the South. 


Ghosts of shadows and hollows concealed 
Under the lashes and dripping hair, 

Waiting their promised time for the field, 

When a longing for truth unrevealed 
May fret the brain to despair. 


“Saved !” cried the fishermen’s wives again, 
And blest the Lord. ’Tis hard to be still 
When others rejoice; and yet one fain, 
Noting the chances of loss and pain, 
Says rather, “‘ He doeth His will.” 


“*Saved!’’ to build up his temples in air 
Gleefully, as Life’s dreamers all do; 

Then find some morning a crumbling stair, 

With half-shattered columns standing bare 
And blackened against the blue. 


**Baved!’? to long for the pure, ’till afar 
In his heart he sees God; then, surprised 
By earth’s bugle of passion, to mar 
With his own breath the soft-mirrored star, 
And turn in the gloom self-despised. 


**Baved!? to measure the “is”? with the 
“might,” 
To strive and to fail, and, thus failing, 
To loathe small success. 
Sincerest words and find them a blight 
On growth—with tears unavailing. 


**Saved!”’ 
with such 
A face of young passion and power. 
But our God giveth ever a crutch 
To our lame faith. Good Peter erred much, 
Yet stood at the Pentecost hour. 





A PROVOKING FELLOW. 


BY 8. H. BROWNE. 


JaRvis Hatmay had just completed 


his tour round the world, stopping as long 
as he liked at all the principal way-sta- 
tions. This was what old Haliday, pére, 
called his professional education; and a 
very good one it was in most respects. He 
was now going to make the tour of his 
family connections (not a few), and then 
settle down to business. 

Jarvis had been absent eight years; and 
in that time had become a trifle cosmopo- 
litish in his habits, manners, and opinions. 
But he was aright good fellow, as every- 
body knew—especially the long list of 
aunts and cousins, with whom he was 
® prime pet and favorite; not entirely be- 
cause he had brought them all, as far as 
he could reckon them up, something 
pretty, useful, or ornamental from foreign 


** Saved!” toindite 


We exclaim, rather, ‘‘ Lost!” 


the faculty to win as well as worry them— 
particularly the feminine portion. 

Pursuant to his programme, Jarvis had 
come to S——to visit his Cousin Amelia 
Braceway née Haliday, who had married 
during his absence and settled in this nice 
young city, where her husband, a sensible 
fellow, had opened a prosperous law- 
office. 

Jarvisand Amy had flirted a good deal 
in those ancient days before he went 
abroad; and he had half made up his 
mind that he liked her better than he 
ever should like anybody else. But the 
old gentleman, her father, had so often 
taken pains to remark in his hearing that 
none of his daughters shonld ever marry 
their relations with his consent that noth- 
ing serious came of it; at least, nothing 
that damaged his heart to any extent. 

He found Amy in a pleasant home of 
her own, lively, chatty, and charming; 
and enjoyed so much that he remained a 
guest in her hospitable abode some little 
time, making himself, after his old fashion, 
delightfully provoking and provokingly 
delightful. Contact with innumerable 
phases of human society had skarpened 
his perceptions and supplied the materials 
of conversatfon in an inexhaustible va- 
riety. It bad edged his wit, too, and 
pointed his satire, and given him so keen 
a sense of the ludicrous that he might be 
in danger of exaggerating the little oddi- 
ties and peculiarities alike of the race or 
nation among which he traveled, or the 
company in which he visited. Each 
seemed to him a lawful target for the 
shafts of his humor—always good-natured, 
of course. 

He and Amy were talking over old 
times in the parlor one morning, when the 
door-bell rang. Jarvis was very apt to 
retire while his hostess received calls, de- 
claring his acquaintance was sufficiently 
extensive, and he wished to retire from the 
world and settle down to business. 

“Now, don’t go away, Cousin,” said 
Amy. “I want you to see my friends, and 
to have thcm see you. I am confident 
you will like some of them, at least ; and I 
know they will like you.” 

Jarvis could not have had time to leave 
the room after this before a lady was 
ushered in. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Waterson.” 

“ Good-moraing, Mrs. Braceway,” and 
the ladies kissed each other. 

“How are you, to-day?” inquired the 
hostess. 

“Nicely, thank you,” replied the visitor. 
“How are you ?” 

“Nicely. This is my cousin, Mr. Hali- 
day,” said Amy. 

The introduction was followed by the 
usual commonplaces. 

“ How is the baby?” asked Mrs. Brace- 
way, perceiving an impending silence. 

“O,nicely, thank you. His teeth give 
him no trouble now, and he sleeps beauti- 
fully every night.” 

“ How fortunate,” said Amy; and then 
tried to lead the conversation into a chan- 
nel where Jarvis might see his way to 
join, if he were disposed. But before 
much progress was made there was 
another ring. Mrs. Waterson took leave, 
as Mrs. March and her sister, Miss Elden, 
entered. Jarvis would have taken flight, 
if ithad been possible, between the scenes. 

“ How do you do?” said Mrs. Braceway, 
shaking both cordially by the hand, while 
each replied in the same breath : “ Nicely, 
thank you.” 

The presentation of the stranger fol- 
lowed, and some pleasant general remarks 
were made, Mrs. Braceway engaging one 
of the ladies and Jarvis the other. When 
they rose to leave, the hostess inquired 
after some invalid neighbors, and learned 
they were “ doing nicely.” 

Other ladies called ia the course of the 
morning ; and in almost every instance the 
singular phrase, “ Nicely, thank you,” 
was given to the ordinary and convention- 
al inquiries by which Americans usually 
accost each other. 

After the visits were over, Amy had 








from the room for a while. When she re- 
turned, she found Jarvis at the library- 
table, with the big dictionary open before 


him. 

“ Well, how are you employing yourself, 
leftto your own good company ?” said she, 
gayly, tapping him on the shoulder. 

“T—oh—nicely, thank you, Cousin 
Amy,” responded Jarvis, without looking 
up from the pages upon which he seemed 
very intent. 

“ And I’m thinking,” he went on, “that 
I am dreadfully behind the times in my 
rough Saxon expressions. I hope the 
ladies, your friends, will be good enough 
to excuse me for not having kept up with 
the march of English, as I have had little 
occasion to use it for some time past. But 
I see it is getting far ahead of me, and I 
really must begin to post up.” 

“Come, come, Jarvis, what have you 
got into your bead now to make fun of?’ 
said Amy, laughing. ‘“ Didn’t you find the 
ladies agreeable ?” 

“ Agreeable? Oh, certainly; very agree- 
able. Their mode of stating how they were 
was truly elegant and quite new tome. I 
am not sure I made out their meaning very 
clearly; but I always was called a numb- 
skull, you know.” 

“ Jarvis!” interrupted Amy. 
| “But, then, how well it sounds—that 
| ‘nicely, thank you’ Tm quite in love with 
| it. I suppcse it has been introduced into 
society since I went away. Is it in local 
or universal use ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said Amy, 
looking a little confused. “I never 
thought of its being a singular expression. 
All our set use it. Indeed, I think it is 
quite common; but I don’t know. One 
easily adopts phrases one hears con- 
stantly.” 

“The ladies have not the monopoly of 
such a nice expression, I hope,” remarked 
Jarvis, with a comic earnestness. “I am 
sure I don’t see why they should; but I 
have not heard it used by any of my few 
acquaintances. Does Braceway say ‘nice- 
ly ’?” 

“Come, quit the subject, Jarvis,” said 
Amy. “I don’t see why you need to puz- 
zle your brains about it. It must sound 
stupid to you, I can easily believe; and 1 
don’t think it is general, by any means. 
Now shut the dictionary, there’s a good 
boy; it is almost dinner-time. 

“Wait a moment. Let mesce. Nic— 
nice—nicely. Ah, here’s the column: ‘In 
a delicate manner, delicately, daintily, ac- 
curately, exactly, handsomely, cleverly. 
That'll do. I shall soon master it. I al- 
ways made it my practice in Turkey to 
speak as the Turkies did, as far as I 
could.” 

“Jarvis Haliday, I should like to know 
what you are up to!” said Amy, a little 
vexed, and beginning to comprehend that 








parts, though that, of course, had its due 
weight. And it ought, if,as he said, the 
boxes, bales, and barrels which contained 
these souvenirs had made him nearly 
bankrupt at the custom-house. But then, 
in his odd, pestering ways, he always had 


something was to come of such a studious 
frame as her eccentric visitor exhibited just 
then. “Now, you are poking fun at me 
and my friends, after your old fashion. 
You know you are.” 

“Oh, no, no, no, my Coz,” laughed Jar- 
vis. “Iam only learning how to behave 
myself. One forgets, after being without 
the pale of civilization for a while. No, 

-no. Trust me to make a better appear- 
ance, and do you more credit, next time 
your friends call.” 

But Amy knew that wicked old twinkle 
in his eye well enough to distrust him. 

“ He always was such a provoking crea- 
ture,” she said to herself; “not improved 
at all in that respect.” 

The afteroon drive and dinner, however, 
quite put the subject out of her mind. And 
in the evening they practiced a few of the 
old duets that neither had sung since the 
old flirting days; and this revived old times 

80 vividly that nothing else was thought 





dropped in,-and from almost every lady 
began to be-heard the self-same.expression 
which had been the. subject of criticism in 
the morning, that it recurred to the hostess;: 
and then it,was brought to her mind by, 
hearing Jarvis reply-to a lady, who inquired 
how he did: “ Delicately, I thank you.” 
The lady noticed his robust physique, 
and replied, with some surprise : 

“Then you do not enjoy good health ? 
One wovld hardly suppose it from your 


looks.” 
“Oh, yes, madam. I am in perfect 


health; cleverly, in fact, as possible. I 
hope you may be nicely this evening, 


ma’am.” 
Amy’s quick ears heard every syllable 


of this conversation, and she noted the 
puzzled look of the lady addressed. The 
blood suffused her cheeks painfully. She 
understood the dictionary business fully 
now. Itwas to get synonyms for that 
dreadful “ nicely,’ upon which he had 
fixed the talons of his wit. To be sure, 
when one thought of it, or noticed its fre- 
quent and even excessive use, it did seem 
silly and inappropriate, and she fully de- 
termined with herself never to utter it 
again. It was no wonder it struck Jarvis 
as strange and absurd. She would take 
warning, and never again insist that he 
should be present when she received 
“calls.” In fact, she would introduce 
him to as few of her lady friends of the 
“ nicely” order as possibie. 

It was perfectly amazing how Jarvis 
entered into conversation with every one 
this unlucky evening, and into how many 
of his otherwise delightfwl remarks and 
descriptions and questions he introduced 
this word, or its synonyms, making the 
ladies look desperately confused to find an 
answer. 

Mr. Braceway was present, and soon un- 
derstood the game. He was so convulsed 
with laughter at length that he was obliged 
to retire to the library to avoid betraying 
himself, and there have his laugh out. 
When Jarvis joined him, he was wiping 
the tears from his checks. He gave his 
hand a tremendous pinch, and whispered : 
“ You have initiated one reform in these 
parts, if I'm not mistaken. I shouldn't 
wonder if ‘nicely’ disappeared from the 
catalogue of set phrases in these parts; and 
I never heard it elsewhere.” 

“ Good,” said Jarvis. “I should like to 
be in at the death of it.” 

When the visitors were all gone, Mrs. 
Braceway bounced intothe library, and 
threw herself into an arm-chair. 

“Cousin Jarvis,” she exclaimed, ‘“ you 
are just the provokingest fellow in all this 
world !” 

Jarvis looked up deprecatingly. 

“Now, don’t go and put on that inno- 

cent look, as if you had done no mischief. 
You know, as well as I do, that you have 
confused and flustered my poor friends as 
well as mysclf all this day long with your 
odd notions and expressions, just to spite 
us, and because you hadn’t anything else 
to make sport of. Don’t deny it now. 
You know you have ; and, more than that, 
you meant to. I knew something was 
coming when I found you studying the 
dictionary this morning !” 
“ Now, really, Amy, you are hard on 
your Cousin,” said her husband. “I cer- 
tainly must take his part. What has he 
done so very wicked, my dear?” 

“Don’t say a word; you are in the plot 
too. £ heard you snickering in the 
library.” 

“Indeed, Cousin Amy,” put in Jarvis, 
meekly, “ you ought to excuse me for my 
good intentions’ sake, even if they failed. 
I was so anxious to be agreeable to those 
charming friends of yours that I made a 
great effort, as you perceived, to adopt 
their polite and delicate expressions, in 
hopes to cover the barbarisms that stick to 
my tongue from long intercourse with all 
sorts of outside barbarians. You really 
must forgive me; and, when you explan 
my blunders to your friends, I am confi- 
dent they will be amiable enough to do the 
same.” 

Amy looked up at the elegant clock, 
with its superb and costly case of malachite, 
which was at this moment striking ten, 
upon the marble mantel of the library, and 
had not the heart to scold, as she fully in- 
tended; for Jarvis had brought it to her 
from Berlin. 

“ Well, I shall never hear the last of it, I 
presume,” said Amy, much mollified ; “ and 
all for one little harmless word.” 

“ And I'll venture a copper, Amy,” said 
Braceway, “you don’t hear that little 
harmless but most absurd expression quite 
so frequently as you have been accustomed 


to.” 
“Nobody will ever hear it from me 


again, I promise—especially Cousin 
Jarvis,” said Amy, sharply. 

“ Well, Cousin, [hope I haven't got your 
ill will for my good intentions,” said 
Jarvis. > 

“Good intentions!’ repeated Amy. 
“Good fun, you mean, you vexatious dog, 
you. But I suppose I shall have to forgive 
you, unconvinced as I am by all your 
sophistry that you meant anything else 
but to enjoy a little sport at the expense of 
my visitors and myself. But then you 
were bora to be provoking, and I presume 
you can’t help it.” 

Some days after Jarvis had taken his 
departure, Mrs. Braceway met Miss Elden, 
one of her visitors upon the evening above 
described. 

“What a singular creature was that 
cousin of yours, Mrs. Braceway!” said she. 
“Such odd ways of expressing himself as 
he had! I declare,I must have made 
myself ridiculous in trying to talk with 
him ; for I didn’t understand him at all. It 
must have been on account of his long 
absence from society ; for I think you told 
me he had been abroad a great while and 
in a great many places. But he was a 
splendid fellow, after all, wasn’t he, and so 
entertaining. Has he gone, Mrs. Brace- 
way? We were going to make a little 
party for him in a day or two.” 

“Yes, he has gone, Miss Elden,” an- 
swered Amy; and then she seized the 
opportunity toexplain a few of the oddities 
of her cousin’s conversation, bringing out 
the war he had waged with a favorite ex- 
pression in some of the feminine circles of 


Ss—. 

“Really,” said Miss Elden, “how 
strange! Is it so very singular an ex- 
pression? I’m sure I’ve heard a great 
many ladies say ‘nicely, thank you,’ in 
other places besides S——. But, indeed, I 
don’t think I ever heard.it from a gentle- 
mah before. Did you, Mrs. Braceway ?” 

“No; and you would not have done so 
now but for Jarvis’s intent to make it 
ridiculous, It struck him so strangely, 
you know, having never heard it before; 
andhe is no stranger to some of the best 
society of both continents, Miss Elden. 
And, when I think of it, it does seem both 
silly and inappropriate, and I am resolved 
never to use it again. My husband has 
always made sport of it whenever he 
heard it.” 

“ Perhaps the gentlemen generally do,” 
remarked Miss Elden. “I’m inclined to 
think so from their never using it. If that 
is the case, I think we had all better drop 
it; for we don’t wish to make ourselves 
subjects of criticism to such gentlemen as 
your husband or cousin.” 

“Tam quite of your mind, Miss Elden,” 
replied Amy; “and, if you will do your 
part toward banishing it from our circle, I 
will do mine.” 

“Ts not the only expression that needs 
to be banished from refined usage, either,” 
said Miss Elden. “ We are too apt to adopt 
such as our friends use, or such as we hear 
constantly, without stopping to think 
whether they are suitable or. not, or 
whether they would strike a cultivated 
stranger with surprise. Yes, Pll do my 
part, Mrs. Braceway.” 





ortalked of. So thatit was not till visitors 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





one of the most select social circles in the. 
pleasant little city of S——. Anda 
stranger is now never bewildered iby the 
fashionable expression which once £0 
bothered that most provoking: fellow, 
Jarvis Haliday. 

It is also highly gratifying to add that 
(as the tendency of all reforms is to exten- 
sion) many other words and phrases of 
doubtful propriety or equivocal elegance 
are disappearing from use in the same 
favored locality. 





WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


BY N. 8. DODGE. 


Apsott LAWRENCE was noted in Lon- 
don for the dinners he gave. It was not 
the most desirable distinction. Still, as 
there was nothing in the diplomatic way 
to give a chance for fame, and as the min- 
ister had neither literary nor esthetic 
tastes, it was wise perhaps to adopt the 
plan of life at the embassy which had suc- 
ceeded so admirably at his hospitable man- 
sion on Beacon street. With dignified 
manners, genial disposition, and ample 
wealth, the American plenipotentiary made 
his residence in Piccadilly a social rendez- 
vous for distinguished characters of the 
day beyond what it had been before. The 
legation was as famous for its hospitalities 
as Devonshire Place or Holland House. I 
met at his table in 1851, forexample, at 
one of his state occasions, Sir James Gra- 
ham and the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
John Russell and Earl Derby, Disraeli and 
Mr. Hume. 

There was also there “a young man,” 
as the Zimes perpetually styled him, 
though he was then forty-two, who had 
made himself more famous by his pam- 
phlet on the tyranny of Ferdinand of 
Naples than by his unpopular political 
career. It was the member of Parliament 
from Oxford. He had just before tri- 
umphed in the largest vote the university 
had ever polled. No higher honor could 
his Alma Mater bestow. Canning and 
Peel had been his predecessors. Having 
displeased the Liberals by his opposition 
to university reform, and the Conserva- 
tives by declining office under Lord Derby, 
he had distanced by more than four hun- 
dred votes the champion his opponents 
had set up, and was at the moment the 
pride of scholarly England. As member 
of Parliament for Oxford, Mr. Gladstone 
was as famous in 1851 as he is in 1870 as 
prime minister of England. 

In personhe is of good stature. The 
upper part of his face, less then than now, 
has a knitted aspect. His head is small. It 
is well-shaped, however, and weill-poised 
upon capacious shoulders. His voice is 
singularly pleasant. Ashe conversed over 
his wine, deferential to his superiors in age 
who were present, a quiet listener, never 
interrupting and thoroughly enjoying the 
wit and anecdote of the after-dinner talk, 
that unusual clearness of utterance and 
mellifluous monotony of speech, when- 
ever the interchange of conversation made 
him speaker, were as manifest then as they 
have been ever since on the arena of his 
triumphs. It was not at that day his 
books on church and state alone that had 
established his reputation. He had been 
a“ friend in need” to Peel in the details 
of the tariff, and had displayed a capacity 
for official business of the very first order. 
His origin was neither to his detriment 
nor advantage. Old Gladstone, it was well 
known, had risen to wealth from a hum- 
ble condition. He had made his money 
in Liverpool—as Morrison, member for In- 
verness, had made his huge fortune in 
London—by trade. It only furnished the 
evidence, which people out of England re- 
luctantly receive, that commerce has the 
power, as in the case of Sir Robert Peel as 
well, ina monarchical as in a republican 
government, to elevate individuals from 
—- of society to the highest 
ran 


More than that of any living statesman 
in Great Britain it may be said of Glad- 
stone that he has made his own position 
Without following his history through the 
dry narrative from academic honors to 
parliamentary pre-eminence, which any 
biographical dictionary will supply, let us 
try to understand what it is that has made 
the counting-house clerk of Dover street in 
Liverpool prime minister of England. 

His commencement was not propitious. 
He had wealth only to back him. Fam- 
ily, connections, interest—three words that 
mean advantages in England which made 
the Earl of Derby, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Palmerston, and scores of others, 
what they are and were—he had not. It 
is to his talents alone that he is indebted 
for the high post he holds. He has fought 
his way up. Noman everso much com- 
pelled circumstances to his purposes. 
What the elder Pitt won by his cloquence 
he has attained by the same spirit of self- 
dependence, working out his mission in 
more stormy scenes, by more bold ventures 
and more skillful pilotage. He has becn 
at times the most unpopular man in 
England. The Tories discarded him for 
liberality on the corn laws. His defense 
of the West Indian proprietors banished 
him from the abolitionists of slavery. 
Votes on the Maynooth grant separated 
him from the Church party. Speeches on 
the Jew bill killed him at Oxford. De- 
fense of free trade ejected him from the 
pocket-borough of Newark. There has 
been hardly a favorite policy these last 
thirty years, Whig or Tory, radical or con- 
servative, church or state, with which he 
has not been in antagonism. Macaulay 
wrote of him in 1841: “That it would not 
be strange if he became one of the most 


unpopular men in England.” 
ut he has, nevertheless, been always 


equal to his position. Various as have 
been the parts he has played, he has glided 
naturally into them and risen to the top. 
Aptitude, readiness, tact, vigor, and power 
have characterized his speeches, on which- 
ever side they have been made. He is the 
militant orator of the Commons. When 
he was down, he attacked those who were 
uppermost; now he is in power, he wages 
perpetual war with those who are out. 
When he was a Tory, be was 50 ultra that 
the steady ones of his party were afraid of 
him; now that he leads the other side, his 
utterances in Parliament are simple, un- 
adulterated partisan speeches, hitting 
hard, made to serve a purpose, and forgot- 
ten as soon as said. But he makesa min- 
ister of the first class. Even his enemies 
do not deny this. Whatever reputation 
he may have gained or lost as a politician, 
he is, beyond doubt, the best administra- 
tive officer England has ever had. 

A prime minister of England requires a 
combination of qualities to be successful. 
Knowledge, self-command, tact, and un- 
ceasing labor are essentials. There must 
be presence, too, and genius, and experi- 
ence, and ahistory. Look at Gladstone’s 
countenance, as he sits silent, abstracted, 
his hat overshadowing his brow, one leg 
crossed over the knee of the other, read- 
ing dispatches brought in the red box, the 
key of which dangles from his eye-glass 
ribbon, ready, in jocular phrase, to go 
through his “catechism.” His face is pale 
from long vigils. The brow is wide, the 
eyebrows strongly drawn, the depth of the 
forehead immense. There cannot be finer 
eyes, or better defined mouth, or more per- 
fectly chiseled nose. He is about to go 
through half an hour of ministerial purga- 
tory. From a quarter to five toa quarter 
past the minister is always in his place to 
answer questions. Itis a nightly torture. 
All sorts of inquiries shower upon him 
like rain. The burly member, with florid 
face and flaxen hair, rises from the Oppo- 
sition benches and puts his question. It 
is answered. A portly representative 
from the country objects; but is quizzed 
by a rejoinder,in which cajolery is per- 





The result was after a while apparent in 


tion-Jeaders rises to resent the offended 
feelings-of his.friend. There is a stir of 
attention. His sharp criticism of the 
mannef, language, and matter of.the min- 
ister’s reply. is applauded. He is sup- 
ported by Disraeli, The keen satire of 
the master in debate turns the smile of the 
minister to a frown. He rises to reply, 
steps toward the table, retreats, advances 
again, turns toward the House, looks again 
at the speaker, fumbles with his eyeglass, 
passes his other hand over his forehead, 
and begins: “ Having~—ar—given notice— 
ar—sir—ar—that I should take this oppor- 
tunity—ar—” and soon. The listener is 
astonished. Is this eloquence? Can this 
draw] answer that trenchant satire? Lis- 
ten. The manner is indeed affected, and 
the style slovenly. Itis the habit of the 
House. All the way down from Walpole, 
this in Parliament has been the only 
accepted introduction toa minister's re- 
ply. Presently the drawl ceases. The 
words become clear. Sentences grow 
epigrammatic. Old Saxon words con- 
vey maxims of political philoso- 
phy. The speaker becomes animate. 
He no longer drawls. His illustra- 
tions are natural and opportune. The 
attention of the House is held as with a 
chain, to which he adds new links by each 
new argument. At times the usually im- 
passive face becomes aglow with passion ; 
at others it is illumined by bumor, the 
mouth heralding by a smile the irony or 
satire that is tocome. There is no violent 
action. The voice reaches the most dis- 
tant part of the galleries, more on account 
of clearness than volume. His greatcst 
fault is fluency; but this you forgive for 
the sense with which every sentence is 
pregnant. From the first unseemly begin- 
ning to the broad peroration his specch 
seems to youlike a river that bears its sub- 
ject on its bosom and pours its full volume 
at its outlet. 


It is as a debater, rather than a speech- 
maker or orator, however, that Mr. Glad- 
stone is rated highest by his friends. Ris- 
ing late at night to reply suddenly to argu- 
ments where the novelty of the topics 
precludes all preparation, or to close a de- 
bate where his measures have been at- 
tacked, his failures paraded, and perhaps 
his motives impugned, he shows himself 
possessed of the highest order of talent. 
His memory is marvelously retentive. He 
has taken no notes, and yet he answers 
seriatim argument byargument. His face 
has flushed slightly and his lips trembled 
as he has been listening to irony and sar- 
casm directed against himself. But his 
emotion now has all gone. Manner and 
voice are perfectly within his keeping. He 
hurls back invective with the coolness of 
an old combatant. Retort, satire, repar- 
tee, and badinage are at command, and 
used without scruple. Perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, he is nevertheless terribly defiant ; 
and at no time does his superiority become 
more manifest. 

Mr. Gladstone’s tastes and habits are 
more scholarly than those of any of the 
other leaders in the Commons. He was 
senior wrangler at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and has kept up his classical 
studies as industriously during his 38 
years of public life as he did in his academ- 
ical days. There is nota more powerful 
writer in England. His letter on the sub- 
ject of political prisoners in Naples, pub- 
lished in 1851, in which he arraigns King 
Ferdinand’s government as “ the negation 
of God erected into a system,” created pro- 
found sensation throughout Europe. 
Nineteen editions were published. The 
newspapers multiplied it a million fold, 
government sent copics to every court in 
Europe, and sucha storm gathered over 
the head of the tyrant as forced him to 
abandon his cruel measures. He is also an 
eminently religious man, belonging, in- 
deed, to the High Church party, but by 
essays for literary men eminently evan- 
gelical, doing more perhaps than any 
other in bridging over the gulf between 
utter skepticism and struggling faith. 
Readers will remember that, before the 
name of the author transpired, Zece Homo 
was attributed to Mr. Gladstone’s pen. 

Besides the princely fortune inherited 
from his father, Mr. Gladstone, by right of 
his wife, daughter of Sir Richard Glynne 
of the firm of Glynne, Mills & Co., bank- 
ers of more than a century’s standing in 
London, came into possession of great 
wealth. He has two sons of more than 
common promise, one of whom graduated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, a few years ago, 
as a double first-class. Like Chatham and 
Burke, like Wellington and Sir Walter 
Scott, like every Englishman, indeed, of 
fame and fortune, it is in his heart to 
found a family. He may succeed, like the 
great field-marshal; or fail, like the un- 
rivaled Commoner. Noone can tell. His 
father received a baronetcy for his wealth; 
he may be proffered an earldom for his 
services. The temptation to become the 
head of a noble descent is almost irresisti- 
ble to certain minds. Burke resisted it 
when he said: “I have no vulgar admira- 
tion nor vulgar antipathy toward the aris- 
tocracy. Ihold their order in cold and 
decent respect.” Disraeli resisted it also. 
Whether Gladstone will follow their ex- 
ample remains to be seen. 

The prime minister, if he lives, will have 
attained the age of sixty-one during the 
coming holidays. If he inherits the phys- 
ical constitution of his father, who reached 
ninety-one, what with his abstemious dict, 
abundant exercise, and careful avoidance 
of public dinners, he ought to be good for 
twenty years. But the drain upon the 
resources of the head of the British minis- 
try isterrible. Not every man can stand 
it. Gladstone, besides, possesses neither 
the indifference of Lord John’ Russell nor 
the impassibility of Lord Palmerston. 
Censure stings him. He does not know 
how to exercise the utmost possible power 
with the least possible accountability, as 
both of these did; and hence may sooner 
succumb. But he is, nevertheless, one of 
the few men of the time who is 2 real man 
and not a sham. 





THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


BY REV. F. A. NOBLE. 


THE world has just been called to wit- 
ness the spectacle ofa fierce strife of 
tongues around the open grave of a great: 
and cherished soul. Echoes of these 
sounds of bitterness still linger in the air; 
and perhaps the time will never come 
when all the pure and the good will be 
ready to acknowledge, not the genius 
merely, but the generous and elevated 
purpose as well, which breathe in the 
writings of the dead novelist. 

Nor is this controversy which has arisen 
over Charles Dickens wholly strange. 
It was natural, inevitable, that just such 
differences of opinion in regard to the 
moral merit and influence of his works 
should be developed and expressed. 

There are grounds for opposite views. 
And one who has not caught the inner 
drift and spirit of his pages; one who 
has not felt,in his own being the quicken- 
ing, broadening impulse of his thoughts; 
one who has not paused to reflect en the 
commanding and beneficent tasks which 
he deliberately set himself to accomplish; 
one, in fine, who has not mastered him, 
and seen how sanative and compassion- 
ate in the love, how solemn and pathet- 
ic the earnestness, how sacred the sense 
of duty, which lies behind all the fine 
play of the wit and the humor, might well 
be misled by certain incidental features in 
his stories. Itmay be doubted, indeed, 
whether even the most ardent admirers of 
Dickens would hesitate to confess, that, in 
following him, one hears more profanity 
and comes oftener into scenes where 





haps too transparent. One of the Opposi- 


drinking and carousing goon without re- 





buke than one could wish, But, in spite 
of all this, his sweep is upward. He 
chastens, refines, inspires, invigorates ; and 
his books have been and still will be 
purifying and reformatory agencies in 
human life. 

Then again the principles of Christianity 

are coming to be more and more the stand- 
ards by which large masses will insist on 
measuring all facts. Men may complain 
of this, and denounce it as narrow and even 
bigoted. The case remains still the same. 
And all sciences, arts, laws, books, theo- 
ries, customs must consent to be judged 
from the standpoint of a vigilant Christian 
faith. Whateveris suspected of running 
counter to Christian morals will have to 
submit to investigation. Whatever ..is 
found to conflict with Christian morals 
will have to feel the sting of open and 
sharp rebuke. Facilities for publication 
have become so multiplied, and the press 
is tosuch an extent in Christian hands, 
that no man can be hindered in the utter- 
ance of his thought. And no writer can 
now take his place, and win an audience 
in the world, without sooner or later find- 
ing this test of their conformity to high 
spiritual ideals and requirements applied 
to his productions. 
It is a fortunate circumstance, therefore, 
both for her own fame and the world, 
that George Eliot has made the Christian 
element so prominent in her writings. 
No controversy, such as has raged around 
him who wrote the ‘“ Pickwick Papers,” 
and sung those sweet “Christmas Carols,” 
can ever find occasion in the works of the 
matchless authoress of “ Adam Bede” 
and “ Romola.” Weighed in the balances 
of even an evangelical severity, she will 
not be found wanting. There may be 
those still living, somewhere in the world, 
who willtake ground that there can be 
nothing Christian in a novel. But one 
who sits down in an appreciative mood 
to read the books which George Eliot has 
sent abroad will never rise up to challenge 
their spirit and tendency. Through 
and through, they are penetrated with 
Christian faith and perfumed with Chris- 
tian love. Our deep needs in conse- 
quence of sin; the tender, brooding affec- 
tion of our Father for us all; the dear 
Redeemer's willingness and power to save, 
even unto the uttermost; penitence and 
trust in their true conception ; the super- 
excellence of the grace of charity ; the fit- 
ness and efficacy of prayer; the duty and 
blessedness of sacrifice ; the possibility of a 
walk with God—are all imbedded in the 
creations of her genius. One traverses her 
pages conscious that he is breathing an 
atmosphere which has swept across the 
New Testament. She has characters 
whose sole mission it is to illustrate Chris- 
tian attributes. The chief interest of some 
of her stories turns entirely on the success 
with which she makes some of the old 
cardinal truths of the Gospel, incarnated 
anew in human hearts and stirring human 
brains, meet emergencies and conquer op- 
positions. Then there are instances in 
which she states and distinguishes princi- 
ples, as they touch the needs of question- 
ing souls, with all the accuracy, to say 
nothing of the superadded freshness and 
beauty, of our theological treatises. 

Take the scene in which the crisis is ap- 
proached and passed in “ Janet’s Repent- 
ance.” Poor Mrs. Dempster has sunk 
down to the bottom; and she sits there, 
weak, desolate, and hopeless, under the 
burdening sense of her guilt. She has 
confidence in Mr. Tryon, and a vague feel- 
ing that he can somehow help her; and 
so lfas sent for him. Her confidence is 
increased by his tender bearing end his 
frank confession that he himself had been 
lifted up out of the deep, dark depths into 
which an awful sin had plunged him. But 
light does not dawn at once, and the re- 
sponse of this sad, desponding one is: “I 
can feel no trust in God. He seems always 
to have left me to myself. I have some- 
times prayed to him to help me; and yet 
everything has been just the same as be- 
fore. If you felt like me, how did you 
come to have hope and trust?” Further 
and more particular statements concerning 
his own bitter experience follow. And in 
these statements what a simple and ex- 
quisite unfolding there is of the way of 
life! “Thad no faith; I only felt utterly 
wretched, under the power of habits and 
dispositions which had wrought hidcous 
evil. At last, as I told you, I found a friend 
to whom I opened all my feelings. He was 
aman who had gone through very deep ex- 
perience, and could understand the different 
wantsof different minds. He made it clear 
to me that the only preparation for com- 
ing toyChrist and partaking of his salva- 
tion was that very sense of guilt and help- 
lessness which was weighing me down. 
Hesaid : “ Youare weary and heavy-laden ! 
Well, it is you Christ invites to come to 
him and find rest. He asks you to cling 
to him, to lean on him; he does not com- 
mand you to walk alone without stum- 
bling. He does not tell you, as your fel- 
low-men do, that you must first merit his 
love. Heneither condemns nor reproaches 
you for the past; he only bids you come to 
him, that you may have life. He bids you 
stretch out your hands and take of the full- 
ness ofhis love. You have only to rest on 
him, as a child rests on its mother’s arms, 
and you will be upborne by his divine 
strength. That is what is meant by faith, 
Your evil habits you feel are too strong 
for you; you are unable to wrestle with 
them, you know beforehand you shall fall. 
But when once we feel our helplessness in 
that way, and go to the Saviour, desiring 
to be freed from the power as well as the 
punishment of sin, we are no longer left to 
our owrstrength. As long as we live in 
rebellion against God, desiring to have our 
own will, seeking happiness in the things 
of this world, it is as if we shut ourselves 
up in a crowded, stifling room, where we 
breathe only poisoned air; but we have 
only to walk out under the infinite heavens, 
and we breathe the pure free air that gives 
us health, and strength, and gladness. It 
is just so with God’s spirit: as soon as we 
submit ourselves to his will, as soon as we 
desire to be united to him and made pure 
and holy, it is as if the walls had fallen 
down that shut us out from God, and we 
are fed with his spirit, which gives us 
new strength.” That is a passage of the 
instruction given to this woman in the 
hour of her woful extremity. There is 
much morein the same vein. And thein- 
terview is concluded with that sweetest 
request which ever falls on the ear of a 
minister of the Gospel: “ Pray with me— 
pray now that I may have light and 
strength.” Now, I ask: Can our seminaries, 
can our pulpits, can our tract-houses 
furnish us anything more simple and direct 
and fit touching God’s way of peace? 
Would, indeed, that there were a tithe of 
us who could put thetruth as it is in Jesus 
into such clear and suitable terms when 
called to minister to souls in their agony. 


Turn from “ Scenes in Clerical Life” to 
“ Adam Bede,” and look for a little at the 
picture which is there drawn of “ Dinah.” 
I assert without hesitancy that I do not 
believe it is possible for one to contem- 
plate that woman, and follow her from the 
beginning to theend of her career, as 
George Eliot paints her character and life, 
without a new conviction of the reality and 
power of our Christian religion. It is 
more tonic and persuasive than many of 
the “Evidences.” Dinah is young and 
poor ;sheisa Methodist. And, in addition 
to the disadvantages of her inexperience 
and poverty, and of belonging to an unpop- 
ular sect, she has toencounter the disabil- 
itiesand prejudices which attach to her 
asawoman. That dark setting, perhaps, 
helps the gem to glisten. But it demon- 
strates, with a rare conclusiveness, the ex- 
istence and force of faith that she can 





overcome all these obstacles and do her 





blessed iwork of love. It is the Spirit 
which witnesses with and supplements 
her. spirit! That is represented as the 
secret of the wonderful calm and courage 
with which she walks, that heavenly in- 
fluences. have descended upon her soul, 
and that her hearthas been touched and 
quickened and lifted into divine poise, 
with inspirations from on high. And how 
beautiful she isin all the outgoings and 
incomings of her life! Her faith has 
played the artist with her, and moulded 
her into such a fine form that thereis a 
rare attractive grace in her very being: 


One does not doubt that divine 
whisperings are audible to her 
quick ear, that glories such as 


only few have an eye to see of the 
life beyond salute her vision. And when 
she speaks, one is certain that her voice 
has been intoned by communion with the 
Master. The impression which she makes, 
and which it was intended she should 
make, is that she is a chosen one of the 
Lord, and that consequently there is a Lord 
who chooses and who takes a deep, com- 
passionate interest in children of the earth. 
Accompany her in the prayer with which 
she introduces one of her services of 
preaching out in the open air, and see 
how real and blessed an act supplication 
becomes. She stands before us with eyes 
closed, her head bowed just a little. The 
tones in which she makes known her wants 
are “ moderate, as if speaking to some one 
quite near”; and this is her petition: 

“Saviour of ‘sinners, when a “poor wo- 
man laden with sins went out to the well 
to draw water, she found Thee sitting at 
the well. She knew Thee not; she had 
not sought Thee ; her mind was dark ; her 
life wasunholy. But Thou didst speak to 
her, Thou didst teach her, Thou didst 
show her that her life lay open before 
Thee, and yet Thou wast ready to give 
her that blessing which she had never 
sought. Jesus, Thou art in the midst of 
us, and Thou knowest all men; if there 
are any here like that poor woman, if their 
minds are dark, their lives unholy, if they 
have come out not seeking Thee, not de- 
siring to be taught; deal'with them ac- 
cording to the free mercy which Thou 
didst show to her. Speak to them, Lord; 
open their ears to my message; bring 
their sins to their minds, and make them 
thirst for that salvation which Thou art 
ready to give. Lord, Thou art with Thy 
people still; they see Thee in the night- 
watches, and their hearts burn within 
them as Thou talkest with them by the 
way. And Thou art near to those who 
have not known Thee; open their eyes 
that they may see Thee—see Thee weep- 
ing over them and saying: ‘Ye will not 
come unto Me that ye might have life’; 
see Thee hanging on the cross and saying: 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do’; see Thee as Thou wilt 
come again in Thy glory to judge them a 
the last. Amen.” 

That is Dinah’s prayer, offered in the 
presence of rude, gainsaying men. It is, 
indeed, as if addressed to one not far away. 
The echoes of such open communings and 
tender pleadings with the Divine are some- 
times wafted to us from Plymouth pulpit; 
but I know not where else to look for 
such perfect specimens of pure intercourse 
between child and Father, between disciple 
and Lord. 

And as Dinah prays, so she walks the 
round of her daily duties. Her whole life 
is odorous with the oil of a divine anoint- 
ing. In speech and in deed, alike, she ex- 
emplifies “the dcauty of holiness.” Faith 
and love and patience and devotion and 
sacrifice, as they are enjoined in the Scrip- 
ture, are so inwrought and expressed in 
her character that they are seen to have 
an incomparable power and sweetness. 
At Snowfield, where she chooses to live 
and to toil, because the needs of the poor, 
struggling, burdened people are so great, 
she wins all hearts with her loving minis- 
trics. Desolate, peevish Lisbeth is con- 
quered by her Christian gentleness and 
tact. And at Hall Farm they all yield 
reverent homage, and walk softly before 
her as in the presence of one whose life is 
fed from the secret springs of the unseen 
world, and who somehow has the mysteri- 
ous art of making heavenly realities seem 
very near and true. Allsave one. And 
when the vanity of Hetty has run its dizzy 
round, and ended in a quick tragic sorrow, 
and the moment of execution seems close 
at hand, it is Dinah alone who can press 
her way into the bewildered, stubborn 
heart of the wretched prisoner, and make 
her feel and know that there is still hope 
for her in the infinite love of the Redeemer. 
We are talking a good deal now in our 
prison “congresses” and “conventions” 
about the proper way of dealing with crim- 
inals. Ihave a conviction that “Dinah 
Morris,” in the prison with “ Hetty Sorrel,” 
touches the high-water mark of instruc- 
tion on this grave subject. It is a faith 
in God that never yields; it is a love for 
man that shrinks from no contact that 
must be trusted to for the victory. And 
when there shall be more who are willing, 
in the spirit of a warm viczrious love, to 
hurry away to the condemned; and who, 
on confronting them in their cells, shall 
be able to utter such grecting as was 
spoken by this faithful prophetess of the 
Lord—“Don’t you know me, Hetty? 
Don’t you remember Dinah? Did you 
think I wouldn’t come to you in trouble? 
I'm come to be with you, Hetty; not to 
leave you—to stay with you—to be your 
sister to the last”; and when there shall be 
more who can take the “clinging hands” of 
the unfortunate and guilty, and plead as 
Dinah plead with “Jesus,” the “present 
Saviour,’ who “hast known the depths 
of all sorrow,’ who “hast entercd that 
black darkness where God is not, and hast 
uttered the cry of the forsaken” to 
“come” and “gather the fruits of’ His 
“travail” and His “ pleading,” the hour 
of triumph over darkness will be nigh. 
And this is the glorious possibility which 
Dinah is made to suggest and illustrate. 
It is genuine Christian teaching. 

Ihave said nothing of the genius of 
George Eliot. It was not the purpose of 
this article. Nor is there need. By gen- 
eral consent she stands in the front rank 
of the writers of our day. Let us be 
grateful that one who has such rare gifts 
of mind has also the rare spirit to dis- 
criminate so fincly between good and 
evil, and the disposition to use her mar- 
velous powers in the interest of the 
highest truth and the deepest, noblest life. 





THE PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER. 
BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 


“JT rTRusT, my young friend, that the 
years spent in our noble institution bave 
prepared you for a life of usefulness. Es- 
pecially doI trust that you already find 
the hours you have given to that grand 
science which is my particular province 
have not been wasted. Life, sir, is eom- 
posed of unknown quantities, whose just 
values one must ever be endeavoring to 
ascertain. You will constantly come in 
contact with problems which shall require 
for their solution the acute perception, the 
accurate powers of definition developed by 
an intimate acquaintance with the laws of 
ratios and proportions, of pyramids and 
parallelopipedons! I trust all those 
theorems still seem beautiful to you,” re- 
marked the Professor, benignly. 

“ Far more beautiful than ever,” earnest" 
ly responded the young man. 

An incipient young lady at the Profess- 
or’selbow giggled. With the penetration 
peculiar to her sex, she discovered that 
the warmth of the young man’s expression 
was amply accounted for when she fol- 
lowed the direction of his eyes. They 
rested on the fair face of the Professor’s 
pretty daughter. 

“AndI trust you will never cease to 
love and cherish your Alma Mater,” con- 
tinued the gratified Professor. 

“T shall love her more and more to the 
end of my life!” energetically asserted the 





young man, . 


Again the incipient young lady gave 
way to her feelings and giggled. It occurred 
to her that several young collegians had 
manifested 'less love for Alma Muter than 
for Alma Mattison. 

“You have established yourself in the 
wilds of the West, I believe, Mr. Warner, 
Have you any religious privileges near?” 
interrogated the Professor. 

“‘T—really, I do notsee any difference in 
that respect between the town where I 
live and this town,” replied Horace War- 
ner, with the air ofone suddenly recalled to 
complete consciousness. 

“ Ah! you surprise me. Immured among 
books as I am, possibly my knowledge fails 
to keep pace with the wonderful growth of 
our country.” After which admission the 
speaker was assailed by two vivacious 
ladies of uncertain age, who had not ceased 
during the past half-dozen years to lament 
the lonely condition of the widowed Pro- 
fessor. 

Horace Warner bravely wended his way 
among the pink, white, and blue waves of 
silk or muslin that rose and fell along the 
parlor carpet, and held out a trembling 
hand to Alma Mattison. 

“Thavecome,” he said, in a low voice, 
yet with an emphasis which might have 


quirements of the self-evident fact. 

“T heard you had arrived,” answered the 
young lady, with a rising blush; and in 
those simple words was something evasive, 
as though she sought to ignore some hii- 
den meaning in his own. 

A plump little woman in a stiff black 
silk came with a rustle and a rush, and 
seized Miss Mattison’s hand. “O,Iam so 
anxious to speak to this gentleman, my 
dear. Pray present me immediately,” she 
entreated, in a very audible voice. 

“Mrs. Smith, allow me to present Mr 

Warner,” pronounced the young lady, with 
an amused expression around her pretty 
lips. 
M Probably my name does not awaken 
any particular interest, Mr. Warner; but it 
is my family name, not my husband's, that 
I wish you to know. I am so desirous to 
learn if any branch of my family has 
strayed as far west as Wamaposset. That is 
your home, I believe? I am a Fettyfew, 
Mr. Warner.” And Mrs. Smith indulged 
in a little sigh of supreme satisfaction. 

“Indeed!” ejaculated the young man, 
with hardly concealed indifference. 

“The Fettyfews are all prominent pco- 
ple wherever they go,” continued Mrs. 
Smith; “many of them distinguished, I 
may say. 


of them in the West?” 
“T know only one person of that name 


man.” 
degree. Is he in public life?” 


Warner, with a quiet smile. 


and see us, and I will show you the family 


degree of confusion. 


to a cabinet of curiosities in a retired cor- 
ner, and in uttering some words which 
were burning in his heart. 

“This is very pretty,” said Alma, with 


father never will consent.” 

“Here is a finer specimen—at all events 
Ishall see him in the morning,” was the 
reply. 

And in the morning the young man 
was shown into the Professor's library. 


shall like to hear somethin more of that 
wonderful West. A fine chance for young 
men to deve.op energy of character, in a 
new country,” were the welcoming words. 

“Yes, sir; but, Professor, I came especi:l- 
ly to speak of—of your daughter, sir,” 
said Horace, forgetting ail the cireumlocu- 
tory phrases he had intended to use. 

“My daughter, sir! And what can you 
possibly have to say about my dauzhier?” 

“T want to marry her, if you have no 
objections, Professor.” 

The Professor removed his spectacles 
and placed them on the table, as though to 
save them, at least, from, any danger 
arising from the intensity of his emotions, 
Then he leaned back in his chair, and fixed 
his reproving eyes onthe young man’s 
flushing face. 

“Odjections! Sir, do you suppose I 
could entertain anything but objections to 
the proposition of any young man to 
carry my daughter off where she would 
incur the risk of being scalped by the 
Indians ?” 

“Why, sir, if that is all,” and the youne 
man could not restrain a hearty laugh,“ I 
assure you there is no danger of that kind 
within at least five hundred miles of 
Wamaposset.” 

“ Perhaps not, sir ; perhaps not. But that 
is not all. My daughter is not fitted for the 
hardships of pioneer life; very far from 
it. In a fond father’s eyes she is as 
graceful as acircle and perfect as a square! 
Yes, sir, Alma is made to be petted and 
loved; she could not endure a hardship, 
and would never do for a poor man’s wife. 
Dismiss the subject from your mind, Mr. 
Warner; it is useless to discuss it further.” 

“ But, Professor, pray allow me to ex- 
plain that Ihave a comfortable home to 
offer, and that we are not heathen at all in 
the growing city where I live. I fail to 
discover any privations which Alma 
would find difficult to endure as my wife. 
All my hopes of prosperity center there; 
yet, rather than lose Alma, I would even 
relinquish all other ambitions, and return 
East to live. if that would remove your 
objections.” And the young man’s voice 
trembled and his eyes rested anxiously on 
the face of Alma’s father. 

“Do not speak of it, Mr. Warner. I do 
not-doubt your personal excellence ; but I 
see it willbe necessary to explain that I 
have already selected a son-in-law, in 
every respect suitable to be Alma’s hus- 
band. I have given him my approval, 
and I must request that you will not en- 
deavor to come between myself and my 
child.” 

“Does she love him?” said Horace 
Warner, ina husky voice, and turning very 
pale. 

“ Perhaps not yet ; but she certainly will, 
for she is the most obedient of daughters, 
and acknowledges my judgment to be su- 
perior to her own.” And the Professor re- 
placed his spectacles with a satisfied air. 

Horace Warner hurried out, unable to 
utter another word. He had not antic- 
ipated such a reception, and it was hard to 
have his hopes so suddenly destroyed. He 
obtained an interview with Alma the fol- 
lowing day; but she only confirmed her 
father’s statement. 

“T have always said I would please my 
father in my marriage as well as in other 
respects; and Imust keep my promise. He 
wishes me to marry the son of his old 
friend,President Towne; and I can’t reason- 
ably refuse. He has a beautiful farm just 
out of the village, and father can always be 
with me and yet retain his connection with 
the college. I see my duty plainiy. Do 
not make it hard for me, Mr. Warner!” 
And there was something in her eyes and 
in the quiver of her lips which caused 
Horace to feel that it was hard for her, as 
well as for himself. 

Yet he could do nothing but submit; 
and he returned to his Western home, pity- 
ing himself as 2 much-abused and thor- 
oughly heartbroken man. Still he threw 





his energies into business with more earn- 


been deemed altogether beyond the re- 





a heavy geode in her delicate hand—* but | 
| that faded, carewor face, that figure so 
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“Ah, glad to see you, Mr. Warner. I! 
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estness than ever, and achieved retary 
success. People seemed to “ame 
“justtheman” for a great m; 

and elected hi i se Places, 

im each time to q hig 

office than before. He heard of her 
Mattison’s marriage with John To z 
and settled down intoan apparently ri, 
rigible old bachelor. om 

He was very much astonish 
to discover that he was desper: 
So much astonished that he Went direc 
and confessed the surprising sentiment ¢ 
the extremely lovely woman who had . 
spired it; and, as it was Sincerely reg} va 
cated, Horace Warner had nothing Mg os 
but take the beautiful bride to g reall . 
gant home in the flourishing city Wa : 
aposset, and admit that he was at es 
happy man. : 

The years rolled by, as years have a yw, 
of doing; and, if they were sent with sick 
ness, and sorrow, and misfortune for all 
souls, they certainly Overlooked Mr a 
Mrs. Warner in the distribution, 7, * 
Warner proved that rare combina’ 
honest and a public man; and when 
elected to Congress, several te 
people said they didn’t know 
would stop—‘“such a rising 
know !” 

Last summer the Honorable Horae 
Warner, with his charming wife ang i 
children, visited old homes and old friends 
in the New England States; and very ie 
urally the successful gentleman cherished 
u desire to once more behold the family 
walls of his Alma Mater. If his though, 
also reverted to the dearer Alma of ites 
years, why that was very natura] ‘ei 
And it was eminently proper, now tha: 
time had kindly softened or utterly eface 1 
all the bitterness of the past, to call per 
pay his respects to the venerable professor 
of mathematics, i 

It was a sunny day when the Cartiage 
rolled out from among the white houses o) 
the village, along the winding road lead. 
ing to “the Towne place.” The sky waa 
tenderly blue, the verdure bewitehins}s 
refreshing to his eyes; and what wonder 
among those scenes so familiar, yet en. 
hanced by that peculiar glamour whicl 
flying years leave for the long-absent, jf 
Horace Warner experienced an imexpeet- 
ed twinge from the nearly-forgotten scar 
in his heart ? 

His gaze rested yearningly on the dim 
blue hills beyond; and then the driver 
stopped in front of a two-story frome 
house, prim with white paint, yet desi. 
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“Ah, indeed, how delightful! And proba- | the house,” they might have suspecte ihis 
bly he isa cousin in a pot very remote | Woman to be Mrs. Towne. If they ha 


known, as they knew afterward, that Johy 
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signed my present apparel,” said Horace | doled out the merest pittance for the neces. 
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“Oh, probably the name is spelled differ- | prepared to see this pale, hard-worked, 
ently. My family are very particular about | hopeless wife. For it was his wife, and the 
retaining the ancient orthography! Come | Professor's daughter. 


The meeting proved embarrassing to the 


tree ; it is very interesting, I assure you,” | last degree. Mrs. Warner, with her ready 
and Mrs. Smith retreated in some little | tact, sought tocover all confusion; but was 
Horace Warner | compelled to admit to herself that for one 
succeeded at last in leading Alma Mattison | 


she endured a signal defeat. In the pur 


| lor, after Mrs. Towne entered wiih her 


father, her own appearance having hen 
hastily improved, it was hardly better 
Horace Warner looked in vain for any 
trace of the beautiful Alma Mattison in 


ungraceful and commonplace. The con 
trast with his own blooming wife, in lier 
elegant traveling suit, and charming in he 
perfect self-possession, became almost 
painful. 

Something like this may have saddene:! 
the Professor. He was an old man now; 
yet he still talked as though classes of 


| young men were ever before him, listening 


to his words of wisdom. He regarded this 
fine-looking member of Congress with : 
sort of respectful surprise. If the Professo: 
had ever cherished any seeret ambition, it 
was that his son-in-law might become a 
man of note. But John Towne had disap 
pointed him utterly. 

An hour's talk concerning times o!:l and 
new, the embarrassment still visible 
hrough all, and the Warners drove away 
in the stylish carriage, with a keen sense 0 
relief and a more vivid appreciation of 
the harmony and beauty of their own 
favored lives. 

“And that is your old love, Horace” 
said Mrs. Warner, with an arch smile. “! 
tried to fecl jealous, but really [ couldn’ 
succeed. Are you regretting the pit 
dear?” Anda pretty little expression of 
doubt was permitted to hover aroun 1 that 
lady’s rosy mouth. 

For reply Horace Warner only look 
proudly into those truthful eyes. * But 1 
sure you Alma was a lovely girl. 1 never 
should have recognized her in the world, 
he added, with a rueful air. 

“T do not doubt it,” generously declar 
the happy wife. Happy people can aor 
tobe gencrous. “I can discern iat she 
must have been very beautiful; only hers 
was a beauty of that delicate kind whi d 
isso ephemeral at best, and is so cash 
destroyed hy an uncongenial mole of Tif 
And I wanted to tell her how she 
dcar to me because of having once | ‘ 
dear to you; but you see that was simp! 
impossible.” 

“Tam sorry for her, only it sounds ¢30 
tistical to say so. When I look back, I s¢¢ 
how He has guided me far bette? than | 
plinned,” said her husband, present. 
And go, with pleasant words and — 
they went on, types of the happy and thie 
successful in life. P 

In the duil little parlor they had just left 
the Professor still sat by the window, his 
thin hands resting on his cane, his chis 
leaning on his hands. His white - 
hung sadly over his withered ame 
Yes, he was an old man. His youvse' 
grandchild stood in the doorway. “en 

“What have you there, Jamie: ™ 
asked. 

“ Pie, Gran’pa.” 

“And “a shape was it before you 
took the first bite, my dear?” 

“Sossylus trangle, gran’pa.” i 

“That is right—an isosceles triang*. 
my dear,” and the Professor laughed pat 
“What a memory that child has, 1 . 
sure; and such a head—a regular mathe 
matical head! But that isn’t everything 
after all,” he mused on; “no, not po 
thing. These life problems—ah, they psi 
terrible things to deal with ; and only 
is able to solve them!” 

The door opened, and 
came out of her room, and p 
on her father’s shoulder. er eyes . 
red and swollen- and her pire Pi 
stranecly broken. She stooped yon a 
the old man’s forehead and smoothed bac: 
the long locks of silver. 

“Are you happy, father: 
“Are you happy? Because y 
have always tried to make you. 
thing in her voice seemed to imply © ; 
she had failed in that she had failed pat: 

“Yes, my dear, you have. You ee 
have, my dear. AndI fear you bare - 
too hard sometimes—sometimes, ayo 
derstand. But I think it will be all pe 
up there! These acute angles, ee 
one in the turning—we. shall eeige 
further need of them. Yes, I thin a 
lives shall go on in beautiful one e 
lines then. hey must, for they ar 
run parallel with His own, forever 
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st of July next to 30,000 of the former 
g77 of the latter. The Secretary of 

and — already promulgated a list of the 
7 of officers to be retired, in accordance 
pam the law passed at the last session for the 
bar reduction of the military establish- 
General recommends uniformity 
ip the arms for both naval and land forces, 
a discountenances the altering of more of 
son oid Springfield muskets into breech-load- 
pase such time as the Board of Ordnance. 
paving in charge the series of exporiments 
‘op various arms now in progress have re- 
rted thereon. He also recommends a uni- 
formity of tactics for all branches of the serv- 
ice, the need of which was sorely felt in our 


late war. 
..The Mexican Congress, actuated by a 
desire to show ill-will toward the United 
States whenever occasion offers, has voted to 
extend the Free Zone, which our government 
demands shall be removed. No benefit 
accrues to the Mexican Government 
from the existence of the Free Zone; 
its effect is alone to embarrass our customs 
officers along the border and give smugzlers 
almost unlimited opportunities for carrying 
efarious traffic....The Congress re- 
peck maheone the Tehuantepec bill; but it 
was clothed with s0 many conditions as 
e the concession worthless. Presi- 
dent Juarez returaed it without his signa. 
ture, and it may again pass in an improved 
form. 

....Both the Prussian and Austrian Gov- 
ernments have sent congratulations to King 
Victor Emanuel on the election of his son, 
the Duke of Aosta, to the Spanish throne. .... 
The Spanish fleet of escort will immediately 

rocecd to Genoa, to convey the Duke to 
Madrid Danes In Cuba, the announcement of 
the election of the vew kivg created great en- 
thusiasm. lutes were fired at Havana, and 
the city was given up to festivities, Captain- 
Gen. De Rodas set iree 3,000 slaves in com- 
qmemoration of the event. 

...- The Inéustrial Exhibition Company of 
this city, chartered by the lust legislature, has 
now so far perfected its organization as to be 
able to open books for subscription to its cap- 
ital stock. Its board of directors comprises 
some of our most esteemed citizens and en- 
terprising capitalists, in whose hands the 
scheme for crecting in this city an immense 
Crystal Palace, in which to hold a permanent 
industrial exhibition, cannot but prove a com- 
plete success. 

....A London dispatch announces the 
death of James Stuart Wortley, an ex-mem- 
ber of Parliament, and at one time Queen’s 
counsel, but who was more generally known 
on this side of the water by his noble con- 
tribution to the success of the Atlantic Tel- 

h Cable, at one time being president of 
the Company. 

....The revolution in St. Domingo still 
eontinues. Cabral, the leading insurgent, 
has about 2,000 men in different parts of the 
jsland; and he contemplates overthrowing 
Rhe government, threatening that he will be 
jn possession of the city of St. Domingo by 
New Year’s Day. 

....E. M. Verger, the notorious murderer 
of Col. Crane, at Jackson, Miss., whose trial 
and escape caused great excitement through- 
out the South about one year ago, has, ona 
second trial, been convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. 

g---- The “ Prehibitory State Committee” 
{ Massgghusette have issued an address 
vowing their purpose, in view of the results 
pf the recent election, to continue their 
prganization as a political party. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 


‘WE again present to our readers our 
regular monthly triple shect, containing 
Mlustrations which, we believe, in point of 
real merit and artistic execution, have 
never been excelled in any other paper in 
the country. No other weekly journal has 
ever attempted to publish aseries of illus- 
trations as large as those which have ap- 
peared in Tue INDEPENDENT the past 
year. At first we had not the proper 
machinery necessary to do such fine werk 
perfectly ; but now, with the best of Hoe'’s 
improved steam presses, we can do any 
kind of printing in a manner not excelled 
in any other publishing office. 
*€ Our readers will not fail to appreciate 
fhe magnificent banquet of good things 
spread before them in this week’s paper. 
We ask them to compare our splendid bill 
of fare with that of any other similav 
fournal, and then give us their ver- 
Wict. We believe no such _ intellect- 
ral feast can be found in any other 
Mewspaper as we present from weck to 
week in our columns. We intend to pro- 
@uce a sheet which every family must ave ; 
‘nd so cheap, too, that it may go every- 
where, among the rich and the poor, all 
“over the nation. We bclieve wo have 
faithfully fulfilled all our promises in the 
past in regard to making improvements; 
ibut we do not mean to stop where we are. 
We intend to keep moving rapidly for- 
ward, as in the past; and those who de- 
‘sire to kecp up with us will probably have 
‘plenty to do. The eztra erpenses incurred 
during the past twelve months (over and 
above those of any previous year) have 
been more than the eniire receipts of many 
other religious papers. And our readers 
frill please understand that,so long as 
Vhey work in increasing our subscription 
list, we sha work in making improve- 
‘ments and in enriching our columns. 
When they stop, we shall be compelled to 
do the same. We mean to deserve a million 
‘of subscribers ; and one-half that number 
‘can easily be obtained the coming year, if 
tach one of our friends will make only a 
trifling effort to help us. 
We invite special attention to the great 
variety and completeness of’ “ depart- 
tents” in our paper. They will be found 
to be fresh and full of good things. 
We love the good work in which 
we are engaged. No other field presents 
to us so many attractions; and, with 
the blessing of God, we mean to make 
Tue INDEPENDENT more and more a 
“power” for good among the people. 
Men and brethren, of every name and 
#ect, we ask you to help us. 








THE EVANGELIST. 


Tae publisher of Toe INDEPENDENT 
€xtends his fraternal and Christian saluta- 
tion to the publisher of The Hsangelist— 
Rey. Henry M. Field, D.D.—who has re- 
Cently become sole proprietor as well as 
C@itor-in-chief of that excellent and pop- 


Ger the sole control and management of 
Mr. Field The Evangelist will take a fresh 
start and richly deserve increasing patron- 
@ge. It is now altogether the best and 
ablest weekly in the interest of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and its readers should be 

by tens of thousands. We wish 
‘Mr. Field abundant success and prosperity 
in his good Christian work; and we be- 
lieve a great multitude will join us, heartily 
Saying Amen! 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Errger of our beautiful engravings will 


mn is liable to be 
ake a splendid holiday present. Old sub- One of the 
*cribers who want them for that special | New York C 


Purpose, but whose subscriptions do not 
©xpire until January or afterward, may re- 
Rew their subscriptions and remit now, re- 
‘C@ive the engravings ordered by return 
mail, and be credited with the money, to 


carefully ex: 
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i health. 
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in answer to inquiries made on the | 
Mibject referred to. These remarks, of | 
“ourse, do not apply to those who desire 
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the engravings as a premium for new sub- pa phan 
‘eribers, but to such as ask them for a re- —— 
Rewal of their own subscriptions—as men-| TT poUSsAND: 
in our premium column. testimony to" 

Our engravings are going into every | Y£A8T Powp 

| sands will yet 


Section of the country by thousands, with | ine ita trial. | 
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Still he threw 


| Success. People seemed to conde 
“justtheman” for a great many p} 
and elected him each time to me, 
| Office than before. He beard oP tet 
Mattison’s marriage with John To : 
and settled down intoan apparently te ; 
rigible old bachelor. “—_ 
He was very much astonished one a 
| to discover that he was desperately in io ; 
So much astonished that he went Gace 
| and confessed the surprising sentime - 
the extremely lovely woman who ee - 
spired it; and, as it was sincerely rec w 
cated, Horace Warner had nothi 
but take the beautiful bride toa 
gant home in the flourishing cit 
aposset, and admit that he wa 
happy man. 
The years rolled by, as years have aw. 
| of doing; and, if they were sent with sick 
ness, and sorrow, and tnisfortune for all 
souls, they certainly overlooked Mr. 
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- : H 
Mrs. Warner in the distribution, Send 
Warner proved that rare combination an 
, 


honest anda public man; and when he was 
elected to Congress, several terms since 
people said they didn’t know where he 
— such a rising man, you 
Last summer the Honorable Horace 
Warner, with his charming wife and lovely 
children, visited old homes and old friends 
in the New England States; and very nat. 
urally the successful gentleman cherisheq 
«u desire to once more behold the familiar 
walls of his Alma Mater, If his thoughts 
also reverted to the dearer Alma of former 
years, why that was very natural too, 
And it was eminently proper, now that 
time had kindly softened or utterly effaced 
all the bitterness of the past, to call and 
pay his respects to the venerable Professor 
of mathematics. 
It was a sunny day when the Carriage | 
rolled out from among the white houses of 
| the village, along the winding road leag. 
| ing to “the Towne place.” The sky was 
tenderly blue, the verdure bewitchinely 
refreshing to his eyes; and what wonder, 
among those scenes so familiar, yet ep. 
hanced by that peculiar glamour which 
flying years leave for the long-absent, if 
Horace Warner experienced an unexpect- 
ed twinge from the nearly-forgotten scar 
in his heart ? 
His gaze rested yearningly on the dim 
| blue hills beyond; and then the driver 
stopped in front of a two-story frame 
house, prim with white paint, yet desti- 
tute of anything to admire in the way of 
surroundings. In the front porch a wo- 
man, with her dress looped up in a fashion 
more convenient than graceful, stooped 
over a scrubbing-brush. 
If the occupants of the carriage had 
known that John Towne did not believe 
in having “too much women-help around 
the house,” they might have suspected this 
woman to be Mrs. Towne. If they had 
| known, as they knew afterward, that John 
Towne, with plenty of money in the bank, 
doled out the merest pittance for the neces. 
sities of his family, they might have been 
prepared to see this pale, hard-worked, 

' hopeless wife. For it was his wife, andthe 
Professor's daughter. 

The meeting proved embarrassing to the 
last degree. Mrs. Warner, with her ready 
tact, sought to cover all confusion; but was 

! compelled to admit to herself that for once 
she endured a signal defeat. In the par- 
lor, after Mrs. Towne entered with her 
father, her own appearance having been 

| hastily improved, it was hardly better. 

| Horace Warner looked in vain for any 

| trace of the beautiful Alma Mattison in 
that faded, careworn face, that figure so 
ungraceful and commonplace. The con- 

| trast with his own blooming wife, in ler § 
clegant traveling suit, and charming inher § 
perfect self-possession, became almost Ff 
painiul. ; 

Something like this may have saddened § 
the Professor. He was an old man now; & 

| yet he still talked as though classes of § 
young men were ever before him, listening 
| to his wordsof wisdom. He regarded this 
| fine-looking member of Congress with a § 


’ | sort of respectful surprise. If the Professor 


| had ever cherished any secret ambition, it 
was that his son-in-law might become a 

}man of note. But John Towne had disap- | 
pointed him utterly. 

An hour’s talk concerning times old and § 
pew, the embarrassment still visible J 
through all, and the Warners drove away 
in the stylish carriage, with a keen sense of 
relief and a more vivid appreciation of § 
the harmony and beauty of their own 
favored lives. 

“And that is your old love, Horace!” 
said Mrs. Warner, with an arch smile. “I 
tried to feel jealous, but really I couldn't 
succeed. Are you regretting the past 
dear?” Anda pretty little expression of 
doubt was permitted to hover around that 
| lady’s rosy mouth. 

For reply Horace Warner only looked 
proudly into those truthful eyes. “ But Tas- 
sure you Alma was a lovely girl. I never 
should have recognized her in the world, 
he added, with a rueful air. : 

“J do not doubt it,” generously declare: 
the happy wife. Happy people cap affor 
to be generous. “I can discern chat sh 
must have been very beautiful ; only her i 
was a beauty of that delicate kind whic 
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dear to you; but you see that was simp] 
impossible.” ; 

“T am sorry for her, only it sounds eg? 
tistical to say 50. When I look back, I se 
how He has guided me far bette — i 
planned,” said her husband, present} | 


scatter” 









And so, with pleasant words and smile 
they went on, types of the happy and t 
successful in life. 
e the dull little parlor they had just le 
the Professor still sat by the window, h 
thin hands resting on his cane, his ch 
leaning on his hands. His white he 
hung “sadly over his withered cheek 
Yes, he was an old man. His young? 
grandchild stood in the doorway: - 
“What have you there, Jamie*” 4 
asked. 

“Pic, Gran’pa.” 

“And what shape was it before yo 
took the first bite, my dear?” 

“Sossylus trangle, gran pa. 8 

. That is eaaoen isosceles triang 
my dear,” and the Professor laughed soft! 
|< What a memory that child has, to ' 
sure; and such a head—a regular math 


matical head! But that isn’t everythin, 
after all,’ he mused on; 
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“no, not eve! 
thing. These life problems—ah, aa a 
terrible things to deal with ; and only 
is able to solve them !” 
The door opened, and 
ame out of her room, an : 
page father’s shoulder. Her eyes © 
red and swollen and her yoo 
stranecly broken. She stooped eo 
the old man’s forehead and smoothed 8 
the long locks of silver. 
“Are you happy, father?” eo 
“Are you happy? Because ae rie 
have always tried to make yous0- a 
thing in her voice seemed to imply t 
she had failed in thatshe had failed ** 
“Yes, my dear, you have, You . “" 
have, my dear. AndI fear you aes 3 
too hard sometimes—sometimes, in rig 
derstand. But I think it will be al! Pc 
up there! These acute angles, 
one in the turning—we —s think 
further need of them. Yes, | tnstrai 
lives shall go on in beautiful a 
lines then. They must, for oo r 
run parallel with His own, forev' 
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as : 
I noxp it to be a duty to be liber ae 

it; | generous, even to the illibe x 

t | minded. And it seems to mag ock rod 

e thing for a man to aspire to be 

~~ and then 


speak truth 
| sstonishment that truth 


m:- | to give, but thorns —Heo. F. W. 
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+ July next to 90,000 of the former 
7 of the latter. The Secretary of 
already promulgated a list of the 
gicers to be retired, in accordance 

«the law passed at the last session for the 
nes reduction of the military establish- 
9h t. The General recommends uniformity 
ao arms for both naval and land forces, 
aoe discountenances the altering of more of 
mi old Springfield muskets into breech-load- 
- until such time as the Board of Ordnance, 
pn in charge the series of experiments 
» yarious arms ROW in progress have re- 
nn thereon. He also recommends a uni- 
ie nity of tactics for all branches of the serv- 
Ht the peed of which was sorely felt in our 
ice, 
late war. 

The Mexican Congress, actuated by a 
guire to show ill-will toward the United 
states whenever occasion offers, has voted to 
extend the Free Zone, which our government 
demands shall be removed. No benefit 
gecrucs to the Mexican Government 
from the existence of the Free Zone; 
its effect is alone to embarrass our customs 
oficers along the border and give smugglers 
elmost unlimited opportunities for carrying 

-. nefarious traffic.... The Congress re- 
po gehen Tehuantepec bill; but it 
crs clothed with so many conditions as 

ade the concession worthless.  Presi- 
gent Juarez returaed it without his signa- 
ture, and it may again pass in an improved 
form. 

_...Both the Prussian and Austrian Gov- 
eroments have sent congratulations to King 
Victor Emanuel on the election of his son, 
the Dukeof Aosta, to the Spanish throne..... 
The Spanish fleet of escort will immediately 

rocecd to Genoa, to convey the Duke to 
Hadrid In Cuba, the announcement of 
the election of the new king created great en- 
thusia<m. Salutes were fired at Havana, and 
the city was given up to festivities, Captain- 
Gen. De Rodas set iree 3,000 slaves in com- 
qemoration of the event. 

....The Industrial Exhibition Company of 
this city, chartered by the last legislature, has 
pow so far perfected its organization a3 to be 
able to open books for subscription to its cap- 
ital stock. Its board of directors comprises 
some of our most esteemed citizens and en- 
terprising capitalists, in whose hands the 
scheme for erecting in this city an immense 
Crystal Palace, in which to hold a permanent 
jpdustrial exhibition, cannot but prove a com- 
plete success. 

A London dispatch announces the 
death of James Stuart Wortley, an ex-mem- 
ber of Parliament, and at one time Queen’s 
counsel, bat who was more generally known 
on this side of the water by his noble con- 
tribution to the success of the Atlantic Tel- 
egraph Cable, at one time being president of 
the Company. 

....The revolution in St. Domingo still 
eontinues. Cabral, the leading insurgent, 
hss about 2,000 men in different parts of the 
jsland; and he contemplates overthrowing 
the government, threatening that he will be 
jn possession of the city of St. Domingo by 
New Year's Day. 

..E. M. Nerger, the notorious murderer 

1. Crane, at Jackson, Miss., whose trial 

rah eacape caused great excitement through- 
out the South abot one year ago, has, on a 
second trial, been convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. 
-.--The “Prohibitory State Committee’’ 
of Massyghusette bave issued an address 
ivowing their purpose, in view of the results 
pf the recent clection, to continue their 
prganization as a political party. 


Publishec’s Department, 


Tre Larcest NEwsPAPER Matt which 
goes to any one firm in- this country is 
received by Geo. P. RowE.t & Co., the 
New York Advertising Agents. Their 
place of business is at No. 40 Park Row. 
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THIS WEEKR’S PAPER. 


We again present to our readers our 
regular monthly triple sheet, containing 
Nlustrations which, we believe, in point of 
real merit and artistic execution, have 
never been excelled in any other paper in 
the country. No other weekly journal has 
ever attempted to publish a series of illus- 
trations as large as those which have ap- 

peared in THe INDEPENDENT the past 
year. At first we had not the proper 
machinery necessary to do such fine werk 
perfectly ; but now, with the best of Hoe’s 
Improved steam presses, we can do any 
kind of printing in a manner not excelled 
in any other publishing office. 
‘2Qur readers will not fail to appreciate 
the magnificent banquet of good things 
spread before them in this week’s paper. 
We ask them to compare our splendid bill 
of fare with that of any other similav 
journal, and then give us their ver- 
dict. We believe no such intellect- 
hal feast can be found in any other 
newspaper as we present from week to 
week in our columns. We intend to pro- 
Guce a sheet which every family must have ; 
and so cheap, too, that it may go every- 
where, among the rich and the poor, all 
over the nation. We believe we have 
faithfully fulfilled all our promises in the 
past in regard to making improvements; 
but we do not mean to stop where we are. 
We intend to keep moving rapidly for- 
ward, as in the past; and those who de- 
sire to keep up with us will probably have 
plenty to do. The eztra expenses incurred 
during the past twelve months (over and 
above those of any previous year) have 
been more than the entire receipis of many 
other religious papers. And our readers 
will please understand that,so long as 
Mey work in increasing our subscription 
list, we sha work in making improve- 
ments and in enriching our columns. 
When they stop, we shall be compelled to 
do the same. We mean to deserve a million 
of subscribers ; and one-half that number 
can easily be obtained the coming year, if 
tach one of our friends will make only a 
trifling effort to help us. 

We invite special attention to the great 
variety and completeness of’ “ depart- 
ments” in our paper. They will be found 
to be fresh and full of good things. 

We love the good work in which 
we are engaged. No other ficld presents 
fous so many attractions; and, with 
the blessing of God, we mean to make 
Tuz INDEPENDENT more and more 8 
“power” for good among the people. 
Men and brethren, of every name and 
sect, we ask you to help us. 





THE EVANGELIST. 


Tae publisher of THE. INDEPENDENT 
€xtends his fraternal and Christian saluta- 
tion to the publisher of Zhe Heangelist— 
Rey. Henry M. Field, D.D.—who has re- 
Cently become sole proprietor as well as 
Clitor-in-chief of that excellent and pop- 
Uar religious weekly. We know that un- 
der the sole control and management of 
Mr. Field The Evangelist will take a fresh 
start and richly deserve increasing patron- 
age. It is now altogether the best and 
ablest weekly in the interest of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and its readers should be 
increased by tens of thousands. We wish 
Mr. Field abundant success and prosperity 
m his good Christian work; and we be- 
lieve a great multitude will join us, heartily 
*aying Amen! 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Erruer of our beautiful engravings will 
Make 8 splendid holiday present. Old sub- 
ttibers who want them for that special 
Purpose, but whose subscriptions do not 
expire until January or afterward, may re- 
tew their subscriptions and remit now, re- 
ive the engravings ordered by return 
Uail, and be credited with the money, to 
*pply when due. To all such we willsend 
“proper receipt. This general notice is 
fiven in answer to inquiries made on the 
Mubject referred to. These remarks, of 
“ourse, do not apply to those who desire 

€ engravings as a premium for new sub- 
“rivers, but to such as ask them for a re- 
Rewal of their own subscriptions—as men- 
tioned in our premium column. 

Our engravings are going into every 
Section of the country by thousands, with 
Lever a single complaint of dissatisfaction. 

€ believe no holiday present of equal 
Value Can so easily and so cheaply be ob- 


tained as one of these popular steel en- 
*Tavings 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 


We have no company conducted in a 
more commendable spirit than the Na- 
tional Life of this city. Itis at once Amer- 
ican, national, and cosmopolitan. Its sys- 
tem of insurance is the perfection of 
science, and is adapted to the requirements 
of the whole human family. Its agencies 
are spreading and prospering in every 
direction. They are not only planted and 
flourishing across the entire continent—in 
Portland, Me., in Boston, Mass., in Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, O., in Chicago, Ill., in St. Louis, Mo., 
in Leavenworth, Kansas, and in San 
Francisco, Cal.; but also in the heart of 
the British metropolis and empire. 

The substantial and widespread success 
of the National Life is founded on the un- 
precedented liberality and excellence of 
its plans and the wisdom and enterprise 
of its management. It will, therefore, 
continue to increase in magnitude and 
popularity, and gather strength and solid- 
ity with its growth. It extends a helpful 
hand to all. It has placed itself in the van 
of progress by the voluntary adoption of 
the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, and 
by the insertion in each of its policies of a 
clause providing, in case of the pecuniary 
embarrassment of the holder, that the 
company shall carry the risk during the 
entire length of time, for which 80 per 
cent. of the value of the policy will pay. 
This great accommodation enables the 
insured to bridge over any temporary 
perplexity or loss with which he may be 
visited. The company goes still further; 
for, when five or more annual premiums 
have been paid in cash, the net value of 
any of its policies can, at the option of the 
insured, be converted into an annuity 
bond, running as many years as there 
have been premiums paid, so that it is im- 
possible for any member to lose by his in- 
surance, even when he is utterly unable to 
continue his payments of premium. 

The National Life, on application, is- 
sues tontine dividend policies ; makes its 
regular dividends annually, beginning at 
the second annual premium; and presents 
every useful and attractive feature which 
has in the science and practice of life un- 
derwriting been found safe and beneficial 
to the insured. It is, consequently, daily 
becoming a greater favorite.on this conti- 
nent, and even in England. Talpable evi- 
dence of this fact is afforded by the in- 
crease of its business in 1869 over that of 
1868, which amounted to one hundred per 
cent. in policies and sixty-nine per cent. 
in assets, 

This gain is the more remarkable as_ in 
1869 the business of many of the most 
conspicuous and wealthy life companies 
hardly advanced at all,and in numerous 
instances declined; while the number of 
policies granted by the National Life ex- 
ceeded the issue of the previous year by 
1,689, and the amount of insurance by 
$3,175,946. 

The growing preference of the public 
for this company is justified by the 
cautious sagacity and vigorous enterprise 
displayed in its management. Its ratios 
are exceedingly satisfactory, and compare 
very favorably with those of the most 
skillfully conducted corporations. The 
ratio of its losses by death to the gross 
amount of its insurance was only .50, or 
one-half of one per cent., while that of the 
majority of its competitors ranged as high 
as .90. The smallness of its loss on new 
business is still more remarkable, being 
last year only .05, or one-twentieth of one 
per cent. to amount of insurance. Such 
light mortality is the best proof of the 
professional care, skill, and discernment 
exercised in the acceptance and rejection 
of risks. 

This scientific circumspection is not, as 
with other organizations, confined to the 
home office. Its eminent medical exam- 
iner, Dr. Hiram B. White, has personally 
visited the various agencies, and secured 
for the company the services in this capac- 
ity of the most talented and proficient 
members of the faculty. The English 
branch in London, under the supervision 
of Clews, Habicht & Co., bankers, the 
company’s financial agents, and Mr. W. J. 
F. Norfolk, its inspector of agents, is 
organized with the same complete regard 
to perfect safety and essential details. Its 
medical department is under the charge of 
that great and celebrated consulting phy- 
sician, Sir Henry Thompson, with Dr. 
Bluxom as his associate. We are glad to 
learn that the National Life has taken 
root and is flourishing on British ground. 
It isin every respect worthy of the con- 
fidence and patronage of the English peo- 
‘ple, and we hope it will repeat among 
them the triumphs it has gained in this 
country, where it has now about eight 
thousand five hundred policy-holders, an 
income of nearly five hundred thousand 
dollars, assets approaching closely to a mil- 
lion, and insurance exceeding ten million 
dollars. 

Its business this year is rapidly augment- 
ing, and is of the healthiest quality. Com- 
paratively few losses or lapses occur in 
the National Life. It has, however, 
shown exemplary bounty in its payments 
for surrendered policies, for which it dis- 
bursed last year twenty-one thousand dol- 
lars, and thus gained a deserved reputation 
for liberal equity, that cannot fail to en- 
hance its popularity. The company is, 
indeed, worthy of all praise and favor, and 
the high rank and wide usefulness it has 
attained reflect distinction and honor upon 
its indefatigable and _ talented presi- 
dent, Edward A. Jones, Esq., the arch- 
itect of its greatness, and upon J. O. 
Halsey, Esq., its estimable and en- 
ergetic vice-president. Both these gen-. 
tlemen are thorough and experienced 
adepts, expert in every branch of the theory 
and practice of life insurance; and, as 
they have dedicated their lives, their 
talents, their energies to the diffusion 
of its blessings, to the timély relief and 
support of the widow, the orphan, and the 
bereaved dependent, the National Life can- 
not fail in their hands to achieve a posi- 
tion and beneficence inferior to none at- 
tained by the foremost American and Euro- 
pean life institutions. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 


AN elegant and agreeable preparation 
for beautifying the complexion and rend- 
ering it fresh, clear, pure, and of marble 
delicacy, yet entirely free from anything 
which can possibly be injurious to the 
cuticle. It eradicates tan, discolorations, 
and all eruptive affections of the skin. 
One trial will decide its superiority over 
any other article, either liquid or powder, 
whether of foreign or home manufacture. 
At the seashore, where the skin is affected 
by the sun, it will prove invaluable; and 
equally so in cold weather, when the skin 
is liable to be chapped. 

One of the most eminent physicians of 
New York City, Dr. Louis A. Sayre, after 
carefully examining the analysis of the 
genuine Laird’s BLoom or Yours, pro- 
nounced the preparation harmless, and 





health. 

This delightful toilet preparation has 
recently been chemically analyzed by 
Professor C. F. Chandler, Chemist to the 


City, and pronounced harmless and free 
from any ingredient injurious to health. 





THovsanps have already handed in their 
testimony to’ the superiority of DooLEy’s 
Yeast Power over any in use, and thou- 
sands will yet testify to its worth after giv- 
ing itatrial. Itrecommendsitself. Ask for 
it at your Grocer’s. 


A PaPer FoR Youna Prorpte.—The 
Youths’ Pee of Boston is one of the 
most judicious enterprising sheets in 
the country. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONLY §2 50 PER 
ANNUM. 


Ita Extensive Circulation in all parts of the 
Country. 

THE MOST POPULAR RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 
IN THE WORLD. 


The following facts and figures taken 
from our Mail Books prove most conclu- 
sively that Tae INDEPEND2NT is the best 
advertising medium in the country. We 
stand ready to show our books to any ad- 
vertiser who doubts the accuracy of our 
statement. We are astonished ourselves at’ 
this revelation of unparalleled facts and 
figures made in a recent examination of 
our books. Advertisers will also-bear in 
mind that Toe INDEPENDENT probably 
circulates—through news agents,to whom 
we make large sales—in many places: not 
mentioned on our Mail Books We éo 
not believe, for instance, that any 
single newspaper in the State of Mss- 
sachusetts, either secular or religious, 
goes into so many towns or to se 
many post-offices in that state as does THE 
INDEPENDENT; and the same, we believe; 
is true of Illinois, and also of every other 
Northern state. In other words, Tne In: 
DEPENDENT has a wider territorial cir-- 


culation in each of the 

states than any other journal, either 
local or foreign. If a business 
man, therefore, in Boston, Chicago, 


or elsewhere, wants to communicate 
with the public in his own state 
and vicinity, Tot INDEPENDENT, as 
will be seen, is by far the best me- 
diam. Our crowded advertising columns 
conclusively show that business men in all 
directions already appreciate our ability to 
aid them; and we are not afraid to refer 
indiscriminately to thousands of such in 
New York and elsewhere. 

We mean it shall not be our fault if Taz 
INDEPENDENT does not go to every post- 
office inthe country. In other words, we 
mean to merit the patronage of all good 
people in every direction. 

The following figures show the number 
of post-offices to which THE INDEPENDENT 


is now sent in the several states men- 
tioned: 
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In the abovenamed twenty states the figures 
show that Tue INDEPENDENT 1s sent to 
10,615 post-offices. 

Henry C. Bowen, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
8 Park Place, New York. 
Novemssr 2ist, 1870. 





ALEX. M. HAYES & CO. 


In keeping with the demand for the 
beautiful, the luxurious, and the useful, 
existing at the present time, the ware- 
rooms of the abovenamed house, at No. 23 


ing partly of clocks, bronzes, musical 
boxes, jewelry, watches, fans, opera 
glasses, and fancy goods; and,in fact, 
everything needed to adorn the dressing- 
table or boudoir. 

Appreciating that the prevailing charac- 
teristic of our time is luxury, the Messrs. 
Hayes & Co. are continually ordering from 
abroad articles to gratify the exercise of 
the refined taste, combining utility with 
elegance. 

The secret of, their great success may 
be summed up*in that appreciation, and 
that their governing principle has ever been 
based upon enterprise, activity, and integ- 
rity, which enables them to retain old cus- 
tomers and add new ones every business 
season. We commend them to buyers 
from abroad, and those of our citizens who 
seek to gratify a taste for the beautiful, as 
real connoisseurs in their line, and as gen- 
tlemen who deal honestly and uprightly 
with those who favor them with their 
patronage and confidence. 

They make a sort of specialty of musical 
boxes, of which they keep all styles and 
grades, costing from two dollars upward. 
They have probably the largest assortment 
of French clocks in this country. 





PENRHYN SLATE COMPANY. 


Tats concern, which has its head- 
quarters in this city.at 40 West Eighteenth 
strect, is well worthy of a visit from all 
who desire to see the most exquisite work- 
manship in the way of enameled slate for 
mantelpieces, etc. We have visited the 
establishment, have patronized it also, and 
know whereof we speak when we say that 
we have never seen anywhere, in this 
branch of business, such beautiful work, 
such splendid designs, such artistic. paint. 
ing in birds and flowers, as this Company 
produce. Oneof these magnificent 


tel 





.Company, in enother column. Thisi#one 


Northern+-panies. It has adopted the cash system of 


/ and present soun@ and thriving condition. 


Maiden Lane, of this city, are kept replete ]. 
with articles of ornamentation and utility, |* 
of great variety of styles and cost, consist- |: 





INVESTING MONEY. 
Srrerar attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks, and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, governmen 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE VIGOR OF 
LIFE ! 


THROUGR 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILUIAN RESOLVENT. 





office, to be sold and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised t2 Toe INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases‘we can obtam a 


better price for securities to be thus ex: | 


In all 

cases explicit directions must be’ given. 

Address Henry C. Bowen,. Publisher of 

Tae Ixparanpanr, 83 Park Place, New 
or 





GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WE call attention to the advertisement 
of the Guardian Mutual Life Insurance 


of our old and well-established life com- 


premiums with immediate annuai' divi- 
idends, proved by experience to Ue the 
fairest, most sa‘isfactory, and remunerative 
to the policyholfers. Its largeand inoreas- 
ing business is jastified by its past history 


Being ourselves. sured in this company 
we can confidently recommend it to the 
patronage of our-friends and the publi. 


a. 





THE OCEAN YACHT RACE. 


James Gorpen BENNETT, Jr., would 
Have given his yacht for two hours’ time 
in his race with the “ Cambria”; but time 
lost can never be made up. The value of 
time is only appreciated when we are in 
a strait forit. Ten minutes’ time has made 
and lost fortumes in Wall Street. A second 
oft time has often saved a man’s life. A 
timesaver must have a good watch, end 
ttie best place te get a good watch or any- 
“thing in fine Jewelry, Diamonds, or Siiter- 
ware is at the old stand, No. 150 Bowsry, 
cezner of Broome street, New York. 

J. H. Jonnston & Rosrnaon.. 





i" $1,000 reward is offered by: the 
proprietor of Dr. Prerce’s Alt. Ext. or 
Golden Medical Discovery for a medicine 
that will equal it for the cure of all the 
diseases for which it is recommended, 
among which are “ Biliousness” er; Liver 


blood, scrofulous diseases, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, and severe and 
lingering Coughs, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion in its early stages, and nervous. and 
general debility. Sold by druggists. 





UNIVERSALISM. 


SEND for free specimen copy of the 
Cristian LEADER, a weekly journal, 
published by the New York State Con- 
vention of Universalists, and containing 
the sermons of Dr. EK, H. Chapin. Ad- 
dress Publisher of Cnnisrran LEADER, 
1288 Broadway, New York City. 





To Cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, 
use Brown’s BronenraL TrocHes. 





SWISS CARVED GOODS 


cor. University Place. 


Complaint,” constipated bowels;. impure } 


The Swiss M'f'g Co., 36 East 14th St, 


A small atom of vaccine mutter is sufficient to charre 
thesystem of the most robusPand weighty bocy against 
Sm2l-Pox. This potent powerts secured through the 
blood. In every dropof DR. KADWAY'S SARBAPA- 
RILBIAN RESOLVENT there: are concentrated the 
nourishing, strengthening, and purifying proyerties 
that will secure to every humam being pure, sich, 
strong, and healthy blood. 

Ifthe blood can be charged witlrvaccine matte? in 
atomic proportions, that reproduces‘on the part of the 
body inoeulated a poison of such virulence that ar 
atom wil! charge an ordinary body containing 100 


Ais 


A Creat. Offer!!. 
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(OF NEW JERSEY.) 


TGLAIR RAILWAY | 














upon them: 





FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


INDORSED BY THE 


N. Y. AND OSWEGO 
MIDLAND 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 


os a 

: 

The only railroad now building from New York Har- 
bor toward the West is the 4 





pounds of blood, is it not bts that a 
agent like RADWAY’S SARSAPARIELIAN RESOL\t 
ENT, made from the most heating, 
strengthening extracts from the vegetable kingdom of 





the highest chemical skill, and the medieinal properties 
ef these substances obtained under a process that 
secures only-the active of the 





richi ean}. 


ing, purifying, 
blood? 

Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV- 

ENT communicates through the Blood, Streat, Urine, 

and other fluids and jutces of the system tha-vigor of 
life, for it repairs the wastes of the body with new and 
sound material.. The SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 
Dossesses fisewe-making and slesh-making’ elements 
and supplies the system with any deficiency of Caloric 
or heat-making constituents. No matter how deep- 
ly seated or engrafted in the tissues, cartilages, glands, 
organs, or bones disease and corruption mayvbe, the 
influence of this powerful agent on the blood and other 
fluids that supply the living body with repairs will so 
charge the system with such constituents as to resolve 
and exterminate the dead and decompostag matter, 
and supply its place with sound and living structure, 
nourished by rich, pure, and strong blood? 

By the chemical action by which the SARSAPARIE- 
LIAN RESOLVENT has on the substances taken into 
the stomach during its process of digestion into 
Chyme an¢-Obyle, before it is made blood, as well as 
the nourishing constituents it converts into blood, and 
its specificaction when entering the circulation, it ex- 
terminates-every atom of virus from the blood, and 
resolves away all deposits of disease, whether 
caused by the action of some specific- poison or. viru- 
lent disease, or Mercury, Corrosive Sublimate, Calo- 
mel, thatanay have accumulated in the bones, tissues, 
cartilages, or joints, or from some tranemitted Sam- 


and st the 





dozen gamerations. 

Ser . G diseases. 
Ulcers in the throat, Mout&, Tumors, Nodes 
in the Glands, and other parts of the system,. 
Sore Eyes, Strwmorous discharges. from the 
Ears, and the worst forma of Skin. diseaeca 
Eruptions, Fever Sores, Soatd Head, Ring Worm, 
Salt’ Rheum, Ervysipelas, Acne, Biack Spots 
Womms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers. in. the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful: dir- 
charges, Night Sweats, and ali wastes of the life 
prénciple, are within the curative.range af this 
wander of Modern Chemistry, and a few dave’ 
use will proveto any person using ¢t for-either of 
these formes of disease ite potens- nawer, to. sure 
the: 


ta, Dlanant, 





m. 

If the patient, daily becoming reduced by the wastes 
and decomposition that: is contmually progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these. wastes, and: repairs the 
same with new material made.from healthy biood— 
and this the SARSAPARILL¥AN will and dozsse- 
cure—a cure is certain; for when once this remedy 
commencesits work of Wication, aad ds in 


purifying, ¢ 


known medicinal qualities, and combired together by ; 


used, should have equally as potent power for cleans- 


tly complaint that may have run through half, 


GREAT MIDLAND ROAD. 





The First Mortgage Bonds c?‘THE MONTCLASR 
| RAILWAY COMPANY (the New Jersey section of the 
Midland) are now offered to the amount only of 


’ HALF A MILLION DOLLARS. 


They are payable, principabknd interest, 


IN GOLD, 


Therate of interest is 7per cent% payable semi-an- 
uwally, FREE FROM GOVERNMENT TAX. 


- 


COs L. WARD and ABRAM 8. HEWITT, Trustees, 
oarthe most valuable and profitabie portion of THE 
MIDLAND RAILROAD, the traffic efwhich will alone 
sefiie to pay a fair profit on the cost of.construction. 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY, 


being been leased perpetually tothe New York and 
Cawego Midland Railroad Company, becomes an in- 
tegral part of that great work, and sés Donds are guar- 
@ateed by that Company. 


NEARLY 200 MILES 


ineatent of this important Railroads now completed 
and in successful operation; and: the MONTCLAIR 
BAILWAY, constituting the Kasternterminal section— 
| 40 miles in length, isin process ¢f-rapid construction, 

and will be leted D an 
neously with the entire line, thereby establishing a 





‘Buffalo 70 miles shorter than either the Central or the 
Erie Roads. e 
We recommend these Bonés 09: a safe and valudtte 
investment, because, 

First, They are secured by a first mortgage on THE 
MONTCLAIR RAILWAY aad cll its franchises, and 
each Bond bears the indoresment of the 


NEW YORK ANB: QSWEGO MID- 
LAND RAILROAD COMPANY. 


. Second, The local trg#éc of this road must be large, 
asit connects New York.Citz with its most attractive 


h 


3, ty 4 


These bonds are secured by a first mortgageto MAR- j- 


1871, simulta- |: 


‘new route from New York westerly.by way of Oswego, |. 
50 miles shorter than by the Central, and by way of | 


suburbs, thereby insuring.a profitable business tot#a 
road, 


Schwartz 


STOCKS VERMIFUCE 


CAUTION. 


Should oceasion require you to purchase B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge, be par- 
: ticularly careful to see that the initials are B. A. This is the article that has been so 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
end purchasers must insist on having it, if they do not wish to have an imitation forced 


FORMERLY 
@. A. FAHNESTOCK’S SON & CO., 


(829, 





& Haslett, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
H, Pa. 





. 


THE PIANO 








4 
B. DREHER, at Cleveland, and D. H. BALDWIN, at Cincinnati, O., are 
Agents: for these celebrated Pianos. 


WAREROOMS OF 


DECKER BROTHERS, 
! 33 Union Square, New York, 


BETWEEN 16th AND. 17th STREETS. 


PREMIUM: 








sy 


b 
8 





Z 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 98 Broadway, W. Y. 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improved 
and original system. 
payment of TEN DOLLARS 
will secure a policy for TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS 
(larger sums in proportion), 
and a small PRO-RATA 
payment {fs required only 
when a death occers in the 
class and division im which 
& policy is registered. 

In some essential points, 
such as medica? examina. 
t tion, pro-rata payments, and 
23 absolute policies, this Asso- 
V2» ciation does not wary from 
any ofour oldest corapanies; 


but in greater simplicity, economy, and sscommoda- 





u | tion of payments it differs materially. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
«6 +5 $250,000. 

7 For particulars, pamphlets may be had grasuitoasly 
at the Office of the Association, No. 98 Broadway, New 
¥ork, o of its Agents. 

Gen. 8, P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. A., President 
ISAAC ROSENFELD, Jr., Vice President. 

8 IL. TTERNAN BRIEN, Secretary. 
JAMES A: RICHMOND, General Agent. 

It was among the most important:triumphs of the DECKER BROTHERS’ PIANO that it captw eG a eae 
FIRST PREMIUMS at the Northern Obie Fair iast week. Mr. DREMEIE the Agent of the D GukR BROT | FRENCH READINGS.-—-LAS? OF 
Ne ee Tee ate nad creel kee aed ee ere on eakilition s Gar netuithatandiog everything | 2° SOME Teds” phermoom, Dec, Bh at De'cloak, 

einway, Chickering, and sev: er ; t je Unt lub. Tic l. 
the COMMITTEE AWARDED 5 Mr. Favarger respectfully informs. his friends and the 

BOTH FI PR MS TO THE DECKER ;| fioe wo wish to follow his pecullar plan of stmul- 

3 EMIUO. : S wish to follow his pec 1 : 

Oo RST taneous cserenen ue } oats = acqame @ 

° power to speak French correctly and fluently, 
0 h G i} h h h § P One Class for Ladies, at 11 o'cloek......... - 6% 
ne to the Grand,. the other to the Square Fiano. One Clase for Ladi, at 11 o'eibek 9% 
{ From the “Cleveland Daily Leader,” October 10th. One Evening Class, at 7 o'clock......... +--+ 10 
j Mr. Favarger will slso give bis attention to some 


pecial Classes for Resding, ete... formed by Ladies, 
di to meet at one of the pupil's. houses, Each mem- 
er, . Mr. Favargere n be addressed or seem a8 
East 9th st., before l anid at 7 Pp. mw. 














HAINE 


> 


NAPOLEON J. HAINES. 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 356, 858; 360,.362,. 264, 366, 368, 370).372 
Second Avenue, cor. 21st. St., 
NEW YORK. 


F NAPOLEON J. HAINES, Jr. 


BROS., 


FRANCIS W. HAINES. 





“THE A 


ay 
‘ 
q 
< 
fi 


423 BROOME 





Third, The fr: of the C 
lines of railway and bsanches to be built, and an izais- 
pendent forry aczows Hudson River, aii of whichare 
facluded in the mortgage, confer a value on these 
bonds in addition-to.that afforded by the main line, 

Fourth, The. entize capital of both Companies, 


paid in, all of ‘which has been faithfully devoted to 





diminishing the loss of wastes,. ite repairs will be 
rapid, and every dag the patient will feel himseif 
growing better and stronger, the foadt digesting better, 
appetite improving, and: @esh. and weight increasing. 
Not only: does the SARSAPARILLIGN RESOLVENT e€xce 
all known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic 
Scrofulous, Constitutional, Skin, and Syphiloid dis. 
eases; but it is the only positive eure for Kidney, 


Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, dark, 


when there Is burning sensation, and pain in the Small 
of the Back along the Loins. 








DIED. 


Pzrersos.—Of consumption, at South Plymouth, 


Mass., Oct, l4th, after a long illness and severe suffer- 
ing, Mr. Sylvester H. Peterson, in the 49th year of his 
age. 


be restored to its natural color. 


by Druggists, 


Radway & Co., No. 87 








tion worth th ds will be sent you, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Sold by Druggiste. 


Bladder, Urinary ant Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 


there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an egg, 


bilious appearance and white bone-dust deposits, and 


In all these conditions Radway’s Sarsapariliian Re- 
solvent, aided by the application of Radway's Ready 
Retief to the Sp ive and Small of the Back, and the Row- 
els regulated with one,or two of Rapwar’s Reeviat- 
1NG PILts per day, will soon make a complete cure, and 
in afew days the patient will be enabled to hold and 
discharge naturally without pain, and the Urive will 


Price one dollar per bottle, or batiles for #5. Sold 


Read FALSE AND TRUE. Send one letter-stampto 
Maiden Lane. New York. In- 


the 
the payment of these bonds, 
Fifth, The largerate o interest, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN, 


€500, and $100 respectively. For sate by 


BANKERS, No, (0 WALL St. 





ROAD COMPANY. 


to be laid to complete the road, 
Mortgage at the rate of 13,500 per mile. 





PARTICULARL 


WILttm antic Livmy Co.—Gents:—During th 
Improven Sroo. Corton in various ways—using 
the Factory, disp!aying Machi t st 
ing the demands from our wholesale and retail 








Yours, very respect 


of the Florence and other Sewing 
Office of TRACY & BILL, Im 
Steam P 


Me 
§Ix Cord Sewing Machine Thread a 


(the severest test a Thread can be put to), andi 





GEO. S. MOULTON & 
sOoOLE 








Sort Finish Spoon Corron. 


bread, as will be scen from the following certificates, 


Y ADAPTED TO SEWING MACHINES. 


Oftice of Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company, 
Ww . . 
aot ee Baya ay whined bw nd Cord Thread of be Witimantic Linen 1 Oo and find it 
J ie ) ri r . 
of the Wheeler & Wilson and other sewing Machines 0 fe aeeeicasnen pines 


Weed Sewing Machine Company, 


r n ding; 
and doing all kinds of sewing at 


Office of the Florence Sewing Machine Company, 


FLOR! 

We have thorough'y tested the new Six Cord Thread of the 

superior to any other in the market. see warely recommend it to the 
ac 


rte d Mann patarers f hi 
‘Shirt Fronts, 336 fren way ‘waren 


ssre. Geo. &; Mortox &Co., Agents Willimantic Linen Co.—G: 
thorough trialon our STEAM 


it possesses all the qualities of a perfect Six Cord 


SES RSS igi 


‘4 


7 


625 broadway. 
Yorx, March Ist, 1868 
EELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE co. 


e last 
itin * 


trade; inshort, using and 


lacin; 
quirement; and now take pleasure in saying that we neither expect nor desire to find its superior, 
ag that which you ieraiee i answers every want, whether for strength, rg a or ye 
. ole . y. 


Hartroap, August 29th, 1968. 
six months we have thoroughly tested your ij 
‘Ha ecting our Machine at 
our Offices; supply- ¢_ 
it in every re- 
ty. 
Mass., January 15th, 1870. 
Linen Co., and find it 


BNCR. 
Willimantic 


ts. purchasers, and users 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


gw York, we 
.—GENTS :—We have 

POWER SEWING MACHINES, 
satisfs n. Ip our ertimation, 


t rups to our entire on. 
r ectfully yours, TRACY 


September 10th, 1968, 
ese 
Thread, & 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ILLINOIS TOWNSHIP BONDS, 


bearing 8 and 10 per cent. Annual Interest, and realiz- 
ing at the present selling prices over 9 and 11 per cent, 
respectively on the investwent. 
For Sale by 


Cc. P. BAILEY, 
37 PINE STRERT. 


TWENTY YEAR GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


PORT ROYAL RAIL- 
ROAD CO. 


These bonds are secured by deed of trust to the 
Union Trust company of New York, covering the en- 
tire property and franchises of the Company. They 
bear seven per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in 
New York, sree af Government taz, and are con- 
vertibte into the capital stock of the Company at the 
option of the holder. 

The Road traverses the best district of South Caro- 
lina; unites the harbor of Port Royal—the finest harbor 
south of New York—with Augusta, Georgia, and there 
conzects with all the roads which center at that point, 
It forms, with the S. h and Chariesten Road, a 
line as short as any other from Augusta to Savannah 











pieces would be “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever” in any house. 





$55 SEWING MACHINES FOR $1. 


By paying $1 cash and sending a small 
club of subscribers to that first-class 
popular family magazine, THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, you can receive 
a new GROVER & BAKER FAMILY 


free from any ingredient injurious to | SEWING MACHINE, price $55. Enclose | 's ‘lected and paid by the State, for sale on fa 


stamp for particulars, or 15 cents for speci- 
men number, with complete list of most 
liberal premiums. Address the publisher, 
8S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Metropolitan Board of Health, New York | We would also call the attention of our |e 


readers to his liberal announcement, in 
another column ($16 for $5). 





SANTA CLAUS. 


SEVENTIETH annual display of Holiday 
Fancy Goods. Glass, China, Toys, etc., at 
Hinrich’s (late Werckmeister’s), is now 
ready for the inspection and pa‘ of his 
customers and the public generally, who are 
cordially invited to call. Nos. 29, 81, and 
83 Park Place, corner of Church street, 
up-stairs, over Shoe Warehouse. 





or Charleston, and is the Atlantic or seaboard link in 
THROUGH lines of Road extending west beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. These facts assure it a business second to 
that of no railroad in the South, and render its Mort 
gage Bonds secure beyond any question. 

The Road will be entirely finished, ready for business, 
by May 1, 1871. 

We confidently recommend these bonds to our 
friends and customers as a perfectly sound and profit- 
able investment. 

Pamphlets and Maps, giving fuller Information, sent 
on application. 

We also have a variety of Registered Bonds, issued by 
towns and counties in Hlinots, the interest upon whieh 


$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
AIR-LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
NECOTIATED, 


LEAVING BUT $500,000 UNSOLD, 
WHICH WE OFFER AT THE ORIGINAL 
PRICE, PAR AND INTEREST. 


The solid, substantial character of the security has 
attracted to these bonds the attention of capitalists 
who prise an investment which insures the ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY OF THE PRINCIPAL and a liberal rate of 


interest, 

THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORTGAGE 
on ALL THE PROPERTY of 2 railroad fifty-two miles 
in length, running through the center of the State o 
Connecticut, forming, with its connections, the short. 

ickest h Boston and New 
York. The VALUE of the PROPERTY covered by 
the mortgage is MORE THAN DOUBLE the AMOUNT 
OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS ARE-RUN- 
NING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN AND MIDDLE- 
TOWN, while east of Middl the por- 
tion is graded for over twenty miles, which leaves only 
some seven or eight miles to grade to COMPLETE 
THE WHOLE LINE. 

Sorporations, investors, and capitalists will find in 
the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form of in- 
vestment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE, and CONVENIENT. 
THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUSTEE FOR 
THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bend is signed and 
fesued by the Comptroller of the State. The bondsare 
of convenient denominations, 6500 and 61.000, and can, 
at the option of the holder, be registered. They bear 
interest at the rate of SEVEN PER CENT., payable 
semi-annually, in May aod November, in New_York. 
They can be obtained of any bank or banker, or by 
sending direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIFS, i 
Ne. 12 Wall Street. 


finished 








HENRY H. BOODY & CO., 


12 WALL STREET. 


4. & HATCH. 
We Buy and Sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, and receive 
the Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corporations, and 
others, subject to check at 
sight, and allow interest on 
daily balances. 


FISK & HATCH, 








BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., 
PARIS, LONDON, BOSTON, 


(9 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUE 


CREDITS FOR TRAVELERS 


EXCHANGE ON PARIS AND THE UNI 
LONDON, IN SUMS TO Bult. ew, 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
ix pankers, 
ALU STRERT, NEW YO 
IN S8TOC GOLD, Ss 
Peers Y. son m 
Paap Rg yivith i 
Interest allowed on deposita, 


wt pections made on all parts of the United States 





NO. 
DEALERS 








No.S Nassau Street. New York. 


DB ry 23 NASSAU ST., 
Saying 1 to td per cent, tateoss, "7s anicioal Bonds, 


Price 974 and accrued interest. 
We ‘unhesitatingly recommend them, and will 
farnish maps and hlets on applicati 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 





Tanner & Co., 


amounting at the present time to nearly $8,900,000 


of the road, istiable for 


affords to holders of the Government Bonds a great 
inducement to change their investment. Ber instance: 


These bonds are issued in denominations of $1,000, 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


8 per Cent. Interest 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS! 


OF THE ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAIL- 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold, 


90 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the total 
issue. Grading finished, and only 21 miles of track are 


No. 54 Pine Street, New York, 


No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


“* For finish and elegant workmanship, aa 
stands unrivaled." 7he Libera Christiame 


‘* Its superior-qualities of tane, its excellence of 
tending its pop me et RS Cletarion Trévn, N. 


Wb ta es eae Orleans 


» Yee 
¥. 


dot, Hth, 1970. 
4 


MERICAN PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| ‘DOANE, WING, CUSHING & SMITH, 


as for 
Dec, 18th, 


workmansk! 


ane make a first-class pianc, and it is deservedly popwlar wherever 


STREET, N. Y. 


powers clasticitnof touch, and sweetnessof tone, it 


and thsebeauty of its finish ara. rapidly ex- 


» Sept. 24th, 1872 





MONUMENTS, MANTELS, 
Y 


and 290 


MANUBPACTURER and } WARER 


IMPORTER, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE 


FLOOR-TILING, FURNITURE AND PLUMBERS’ SLABS, 


00MS, j 1 23d 8 
STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 121, 123, and 125 East Twenty-second § 


COUNTERS, WAINSCOTING, 
PARRY, 


Fourth Avenue, between 22d and ts, 


treet, New York. 





ANEW YORK 
GOLD LOAN. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


1 OF THE 


RAILWAY (€0., 
20 Years to Run, 





THE 


OF IOWA, 


NOW NEARLY COMPLETED. 


This road is built by a Company of strong capitalists, 
who have pushed their work forward at a rapid rate. 


ONE MILLION 


or THE 


FIRST MORTCACE 
SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS 


of the Company remain, which are offered at the very 
low rate of 


90 and Accrued Interest. 


Among their advantages are: 

Ist. The road is nearly finished, and the cars are ex- 
pected to run across the State in 60 days. 

24, The road has been built only of the best material, 
the iron having been manufactured expressly 
for #, ata much higher cost than that asually 
paid. 

3d. It runs through a most superb agricultural coui- 
try. 

4th. Ithas great advantages in carrying coal North 
and bringing lumber South. 

Sth. The Mortgage is only $16,(00 per mile, while many 
other roads are bonded to double this amount. 

6th, The road ts principally owned by bankers and 

other capitalists, who have invested a large sum 

in Its construction, and who have every reason 

to take care of its obligations, 

7th. A First Mortgage for so smal! an amount, upon a 

road so.near completion, and in such strong 


security. 


WE BELIEVE THERE WILL BE NO MORE FAVOR. 
ABLE TIME TO SELL GOVERNMENTS, AND BUY 
REALLY FIRST-CLASS RAILROAD SECURITIES— 
SUCH AS THESE—THAN THE PRESENT. WITH 
ANY FURTHER DECLINE IN GOLD, GOVERN- 
MENTS MUST DECLINE ALSO. 


d 
W. B. SHATTUCK, Treasurer, 
NU. 32 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


After a fall examination, we bave accepted an agen- 
cy for the sale of the above First Mortgage Bonds, 
and desire to recommend them to our customers AS 
A THOROUGHLY SAFE AS WELL AS 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


20 WALL STREET, WN. Y. 


Pamphlets, with map, may be obtained and subserip- 
tions will be received at the COMPANY'S OFFICES, 
No. 32 Pine Street, New York; at offices of JAY 
COOKE &CO., New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton; the BANK OF NORTH AMERICA: and banking 
houses of HOWES & MACY, New York. 


W.B. SHATTUCK, 

TREASURER. 
IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
9 WARREN STREBT, NEW YORK. 


INTE! allowed at the rate of 6 
= draw interest from the 





gums. Deposits draw rst of January, 

april, July. and October. Open daily from 10 to3 ay 
WALTER W. ONCKLIN, President. 

VANDERBILT L. BUXTON, Secretary. 


G. J. COLBY, ARCHITECT, WA 
BURY, VT., offers. information of ;val: rr 
wy Fi oe ‘Send him your adarese! ™ 
COUCHS, COLDS, INFLUENZA. 
find’ oad we say, Dn. Wa. Hatt 
medicine which con: Opit 
ESuE iscetesseuoree Se 














CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Connecting St. Louis & St. Paul. 


hands, may well be considered a perfectly safe.| *° 


THE ROAD IS BONDED AT $20,000 PER MILE, 
ANDIS BUILTIN THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL 
MANNER. CONNECTS MONTICELLO AND PORT 
JERVIS; hs a LOCAL TRADE ASSURED 
WIUCH WILL NET SUPFICIENT TO PAY THE 
INTEREST ON THE BONDED DEBT, THE EXPENSE 
OF OPERATING THE ROAD, AND LEAVE A 
LARGE SURPLUS TO BE APPLIED TU A 
SINKING FUND. 

IT PASSES CONTIGUOUS TO A LARGE NUMBER 
OF VALUABLE BLUE STONE-QUAKR- 
RIES, AND RUNS THROUGH AND NEAR SOME 
15,000 ACRES OF HEAVY TIMBERED LAND, ALL 
OF WHICH, WHEN MARKETED, WILL COME 
OVER THIS ROAD. 80 THAT ITS LOCAL TRADE IS 
MORE THAN SUFFICIENT TO MEET ALL 
DEMANDS. BESIDES THESE ASSURANCES, THE 
TIME IS NOT REMOTE WIEN THiS WILL FORM 
A LINK IN A TRUNK ROAD FROM OG- 
DENSBURG TO THIS CITY. 

THEUNDERSIGNED OFFER THE REMAINDER 
OF THE BONDS AT 87 AND INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY, WITH PRIVILEGE OF ADVANCING 
PRICK WITHOUT NOTICE; AND WE RECOMMEND 
THEM AS DESIRABLE FOR PERMANENT INVEST- 
MENT, HAVING THE FULLEST CONFI- 
WENCE THAT THEY ARE FIRST-CLASS 
SECURITIES. 


Davidson & Jones, 
Bankers, 


61 WALL STREET. 
Circulars furnished on application. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wa |! st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
bearing Four per Cent, interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


in, 
Collections made on all parts of the United State, 


CEO. OPDYKE 


& Co., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 25 NASSAU STREET, 

offer forsale the following desirable securities: 

NEW YORK, OSWEGO, AND MIDLAND RAILROAD 
first mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, free of Government 
tax, principal and interest payable in gold. Price par 
and accrued interest in currency. 

MOBILE AND MONTGOMERY RAILROAD first 
mortgage, 8 percent, bonds. Price & and accrued 
interest. 


The attention of investors is invited to these well- 
secured Rends, and upon application full information 
will be farnished. 








BANKING HOUSE 
or 


Kountze Brothers, 
62 WALL STREET, New York. 


FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST allowed 
on DEPOSITS. 

COLLECTIONS made throughout the United 
States and Territories, the British Provinces, and 


Europe. 
ORDERS for the PURCHASE or SALE of 
GOLD. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS snd other SECUR- 
ITIES executed for the usual commission, ’ 
CITY, STATE and RAILROAD LOANS 
tiated. 





THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
See previous advertisements in Taz InpsPsxpert. 








SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS. 


MONTICELLO AND PORT JERVIS 


SECURED RY A FIRST MORTGAGE ON THE ROAD 
TO THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK CITY, WHERE PRINCIPAL ANB 
INTEREST ARE PAYABLE IN GOLD. INTEREST 
QUARTERLY—JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, AND 
OCTOBER. 
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NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


686 BROADWAY, 


Near CREAT JONES STREET, 
Successors to K. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS, 
are now apening their first Fall Importations of 
WHITE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA DIN. 

NER SETS. 
WHITE AND DECORATED FRENOH CHINA DES 
SERT AND TEA SETS, 
BOHEMIAN CLASS. 


FRENCH BRONZES, CLOCKS, VASES AND MAN- 
TEL SETS, CHANDELIERS AND GAS-FIXTURES 
in Glass (from Osler, of London), Bronze and Ormulu. 


ALSO 
GORHAM PLATED WARE, 
and goods of their own manufacture, comprising the 


finest selections of the above class of goods ever of- 
fered in this country. 


Chicago, Cincinnati 


AND 


LOUISVILLE RAILROAD 
7 PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
CALDWELL & CO., 
No. 27 Wall St.; 
J. A. UNDERWOOD & SON, 
___No. is Exchange Place. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 


No. 16 Wall st., New-York. 
Gold, Governments, and other Securities bought and 
sold on commission. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


A_ Lifetime of Carefal Attention to the 
needs of the Warelng pabiis have won universal com- 
mendation for the AMERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON, 
controled for nearly a generation by Lewis Rice, Fsq. 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867, 
WHEELER & WILSON. No, 625 Broapwar N. Y,, 
Awarded, over Eighty-two Competitors 
Tus Highest PREWIUM, 
A COLD MEDAL, 
for the perfection of Sewing Machines and Button-hole 
Machines. The only Go'g Medal for this branch of 
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LIFE IS THE CIFT OF COD. 
When we are sick this life is obscured under a 
cloud, oppressed with humors, Experience has taught 
us certain means which never fail for their removal. 
The child receives with his life the seeds of his 
death, It may take one or one hundred years be- 
i bear.their sad fruit; but just as sure as { 


Watches, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


BENEDICT'S TIME. 


Chains, Diamonds, 
Jewelry,, Precious Stones, 
ana Silver Wara. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KPEPERS OF THE CITY PIM, 


ivi BROADWAY, 


___ Corner Courtiand Street. 


CET THE BEST!!! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SYBSCRIBE FOR 


THE CALAXY 


FoOorTr ts7.. 


THE GALAXY 


IS NOW ADMITTED TO BE 


The Best kiterary Magazine 
aN AMERICA, 
the Most Rrilifant, Frterteleing, and Attractive. 
ALL THE GREAT WRITERS CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE GALAXY. 


TILK GALAXY 


MEETS THE WANTS OF EVERY MEM. 
BER OF THE FAMILY. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGIITFUL ARTICLE 
ABLEST WRITERS, cesiniienaetdne 


It Te SKRTCHES OF LIFE AND ADVEN 
T? HAS SERIAL STORIF: 
RLists. 3 BY OUR BEST NO 


IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH NUMBER, 
IT HAS HOWORNONS ARTICLES BY MARK TWAT 
IN BACH NUMBER, which are a constant. coures oe 

of delight to the publie, 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE Ww 

THE WORLD OF LI Tee AT URE. = 

FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH, and AMERICAN 

LITERATURE, prepared by the moat eampetent 
Titers, 

IN ART MATTERS “THE GA - a 
N ana ar’ GALAXY" & AN AU. 


The conductors of Tar GaLixy intend to make it 
even better and more attractive than it hae beretofo 
een. No expense will be spared to secure articles of 
he greatest interest to our readers. ; 

@ REMARKABLE SKKIKS Of PAPERS by- DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC MEN Will be continued during 167% and will in- 
clude contributions from public men of b position 
and wide experience. 


Mrs. Kpwanps, the author of “steven Lawrence,” 
will begin 2 new novel in the Januasy number, entitled 
“Ovout Wa To Visit Hee?” 

Porte Cravon (Colonel D, 1, Strother) has been en- 
gaged to furnish a series of sketches of life and ad- 
venture, which will revive the obd interest in his pfe- 
tures of American scenes, 

THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRONOUNCE IP 
THK BEST, 


“For pleasant variety Pre Garaxy Its the best o! 
magazines."— New Haven Palladium, . 

“Tar Garaxy has a truly magnificent number for 
October, approaching tho ideal of the true magazine, 
The variety of its contents, their solid worth, their 
beeen — sry er mam make up a gener; 
character of great excellence me 
The Post, Bosion, bi epieeenareaae 

“We are inc:ined to believe that more downrt 
good literature is crowded between the covers of Tam 
GaLAaxy than any other American magazine can boast 
of."— The Chicago Timea, 

“ First of all in attractions we place Tag GaLAxyY. 
Take it all In all, it has succeeded better than any of 
ts rivals in furn‘zhing the kind and variety of matter 
suite he wants of American readev."—The 
Standard, Chicago. 

“* 'Phis is the sprightllest magazine we have, Others 
are vapid in comparison with this wide-awake serial.” 

Gavitan, ¢ ManleetOe, ao. 
~ $3 reputation for vigorous and 
writing.”"— The New Yor Tribune. > Shea 

“ Tae Gataxy is always more a magazine than any 
—mere intens-ly magazinish in style and more varied 
in its range than any other.""—7'he /ndependent. 

“Sheldon & Company have opened a mine of inter- 
est in their magazine, Tuk Gataxy, by drawing to it 
the communications of prominent public men upon 
questions of gencral tnterest."—The Age, Philadal- 
phaia. 


sy 


model periodical: 9 credit to American peri 
ical literature."— The Philadelphia Presa. — 

“There is not a dull page between its cavers,"—Th4@ 
New York Timea, 


Teams ov Tar Gataxy.—Single Subserl 
Year; Single Copies, 35 Contacare Rantetionn. Choe 
IBERAL CLonnine Terms. Send forthem. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Paes ss ws Sai ose ns a 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN 
World, 115,693 Books on Hand for the Ly 
your, at our, or at any price. Catalogues Nos, 23, 2% 
26 free. Send a stump. LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 
Beekman, between Nassan and Parx Row. 


THE 


GREAT PRESERVER OF HEALTH. 


SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 
Buckskin Undergarments 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 








As a preserver of health; a 
, Promoter of comfort to the 
sick and well; a preventive 
and cure of many ills caused by 
Colds, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Sore Throat, Lung diseases, it 
is unsurpassed by any ever of- 
fered to the public. It is a 
) durable and, therefore, a chea) 
~ Gaems it is light, and 70 
eeps the body warm, witho' 
the aid of 5 — 





gametes 
@ money 





cua wae antes 

the seeds of death ripen life ceases. rurging is the 

grand safeguard; because then what fosters the seeds 

of death are taken away—expelled from the body. 
Govern Yourselves by Experience. 

My child, aged five years, had scarlet fever, and for 


Gents’ Shirt,,.. $6. Ladies’ Shirt.... 
i Drawers. 6. “Drawers, % 
« Vet. | @ WVehie & 
Ladies’ Victoring $e; 


Manufactured and sold by ~~~-- 


ANDRUS BROS. & ADAMS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, 
Nos. 5 to 61 Hudson st., New York. 





five days had constant fever. Byorderof the doctor 
I gave her syrup of rhubarb. She took nearly apint, 
but her bowels continued closed. On the fifth day the 
doctor said her bowels must be opened orshe would be 
lost. I proposed Brandreth’s Pills. To this he 
would not consent, saying she was too weak. I con- 
sulted with my husband, and we concluded to give her 
three pills. In about four hours they operated, filling 
half full a common chamber. After that operation 
the fever left her, and'she rapidly recovered. Refer- 
ence, 206 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
STEREOPTIOONS, MAGIO LANTERNS, 


with a Stock of 10,000 Pictures to select from, alw: 
op hand. Mate cod for sale by - ee 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 








Factory, corner River and 
ce. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY. 


FINE SINCLE AND DOUBLE HAR- 


NESS, ENCLISH SADDLES 
AND BRIDLES, WHIPS, 
BLANKETS, SHEETS, 
ROBES, Etce., 

Etc. 

Single Harness, complete, $8 to $175 per set, 
a cant ; —<«e 
THE TRADES MANUFACTURING 00, 


Warehouse, 10 College —— MY. a ots, I . 
enter ects, Newar! 





924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
No. 5 Dey St., New York. 
Catalogues of 88 pages sent on receipt of ten cents, 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


such as Thermometers, Barometers, Air-Pumps, Flec- 

trie Machines, Rhennkorf Coils, Geigsier's Tubes, 

Magnetic and Galvanic A Sp “7 

ete., made and forsale by 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

Neo. 5S Dey St., New York. 

sent on receipt of ten cents, 








SK 


HOWE'S. «fh, SAMPSON’ 


Le 
Py 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO PATENT MONEY-DRAWERS 
ELLISON & CO., 


Sole General Agents for New York City, Middle an@ 


thern 
NO. 8 PARE PLAGE, NEW YORK. 





Catslogues of 64 


F COMING TO TH 





E PARSON,” 


of Statu- 





Ovington Brothers, 


MPORTFES OF FINE CHINA MANT: 
7 POMANAMENTS OF PARIAN, BRONZE. - 


BISQUE, Erc., Ero. 
236, 238, and Do walionct.. Brooklyn. 








Ornament, will 
delivered, with all 
express charges pre- 


JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


THE HICHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Oid Newspapers of every description. Old Pamphlets 








Pacific Mail Steamship Co.'s 


THROUGH LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA and CHINA, 


TOUCHING AT MEXIGAN PORTS, 


AND CARR THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
° oe et A MONTH. 
Qn 4th and 


Srxamens on ATLAantic aND Pactric Ocsans: 


KA, AMERICA, 

ARIZONA, COLORADO. 

HENRY CHAONCEY. CONSTITUTION, 

NEW YORK, GOLDEN CITY, 

OCEAN EEN, SACRAMENTO, 

NORTHERN LIGAT, GOLDEN AGE, 

‘OST CA, MO. Etc., Ete, 
¢ of the above large and splendid Steamsbips wilt 

d 








"clock in, as above (except w th ates f: 
of every kind. old Blank-books and Ledgers that are writ pn bien then on the ees Saturday), for 
ten full. and all kinds of Waste Paper from bankers insur | ASPINWALL, connecting via Panama Railway wil 
ance companies brokers, patent-mediicine depota, printing one he Goupany 4 Steamebina! irom Fanemse ay 
deunbennrlrond omnes norm odors Oe | SUBSEA TGEAIOAN TOR acy eee 

JOHN C. STOCKWELL, Ee anared Pounds Bazeaze aliewed each tadale, 
No. 25 Ann street — i Sidren without. male protectors, 
ene door west of Nassau st, Ba Not veceived on » dock, the day before sailing, 
‘om Dp 
early. An experienced surgeon om 
woouk Wane aanenenn a hem ine and attendance fre informatt 
For freight or passage-tickets or further toek 


out of order or oses its s! 





LAWRENCE BROS. & CO., 
We, 6 WALL SRTEET, N. ¥) 


hape. 
if tar drcular to the WOVEN WIRB MATTRESS 
 Haxtiord, Con, 


North River, 





apply at the Company's ticket-office, on the w! 


Canal street. York. 


rE 














“The Yudependent 


BAD AND GOOD HABITS. 


BY MRS. EMILY B. FORD. 
Ds, two-faced wonder to our childhood’s 
eyes; 
With double hands and arms, and single 
head! 
A terror unexprest, a mystery dread 
Blooms in one face; foul-eyed, with lids that 


rise 
Be dull, slow gaze; foul-lipped, with savage 
jaw, 
The wretched beldame sat, her cruel claw : 
@lanking a heavy chain. What wild surmise 
fold us Bad Habit was her name! Relentless 
power 


@he sways o’er all her subjects ; bitter cup 

Bhe gives to drink, and makes them drink it 
up. 

saaeber tracks them; in her conquered 
train 

They, writhing, struggle with her iron chain, 

And wear her yoke, with ever-growing pain. 

®he yields no freedom! All their anguish 
vain; 

Though they may wring their hands, and curse 
the hour 

When first her ill-conditioned face did on 
them lower. 


A welcome look shines on the other face; 

Her beckoning hands attract us to her side; 

Her mouth seems made to praise, and not to 
chide; 

Bhe holds herself with easy, natural crace ; 

Ger robes are all unstained and smooth and 
white, 

And her train gleams with silver-luster 
bright. 

Her chain is wove of golden flexile lace, 








With lilies sect; although it seems but light 

To draw such heavy weights, yet in its might 

It mountsto Heaven, drags mountain from 
its place, 

Welds linked armor for a desperate fight. 

Thy sister Sorceress weaves her wicked spell, 

And knots and twists its tangles round us ; 

But thou, Enchantress, with no shames con- 
found us; 

Sweet are the steadfast charms with which 
thon’st bound us ; 

Age and experience all their virtues swell. 

Perhaps we love thy bonds, strong Habit, but 
too well; 

Yet with our chosen Queen we would forcver 
dwell. 





VOLUNTEER WORKERS IN 
PRISONS. 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE IN CANADA. 


BY E. C. WINES, D.D., 


Cor. Sxo. or New YORK Paison AssocraTiow. 





Tue late Prison Reform Congress at 
Cincinnati embodied in its declaration of 
principles* a proposition to the effect that 
volunteer efforts for the promotion of the 
moral reform of imprisoned criminals 
constitute a desirable agency; and that 
in giving effect to this principle the serv- 

of prudent Christian women may be 
employed with promise of excellent result. 
Persons who object to the use of such an 
agency in prisons—and there are some 
who oppose it—should remember that 
John Howard himself, the greatest of 
prison reformers, and the excellent Mrs. 
Fry, of England, were volunteer workers. 


So were Louis Dwight and Miss Dix, of 


America. And so also have been multi- 
tudes of other efficient laborers in both 
countries, who have worthily followed in 
the footsteps of these illustrious exemplars. 
There is a consideration of great force— 
not to mention others—in ‘favor of admit- 
ting this sort of agency in prisons. It is 
this: The feeling is quite common with 
prisoners that persons who of their own 
accord come to visit them and to labor 
for their improvement must really have 
their interest at heart, and cannot be dis- 
charging in a mere perfunctory way a 
duty for which they are paid. This fecling 
on their part adds much to the power and 
effectiveness of such instruction. To the 
honor of humanity, the number of persons 
willing to render gratuitousservices of the 
kind indicated is by no means meager. 
Even self-interested motives may and do 
sometimes come:into play here. A laily of 
high rank in Seotland applied for permis- 
sion to visit the female inmates of a prison 
in her neighborhood. In making ‘the 
application she -stated that she wished to 
come not as e@ condescending patroness, 
but, as she herself expressed it, “as a 
woman to women,” under the conviction 
that they and those associated with her 
would derive more profit from their labors 
than even the prisoners themselves, The 
physician of the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania, in his annual report some 
years ago, after dilating on the utility of 
these volunteer labors:in prisons, thus 
stated his opinion as to the classes of per- 
sons proper to be admitted: “Heretofore 
the persons permitted to visit the prisoners 
for the purpose of moral instruction have 
been confined to the better-educated 
elasses, I believe such restriction to be 
an error. Among those of our Citizens 
who have less pretensions ‘to ‘intellectual 
eulture many will be found who possess 
Bvery qualification necessary to render 
their intercourse with convicts highly 
beneficial. I would, therefore, earnestly 
recommend that their services :be immedi- 
ately solicited.” The ties which -conviets 
In this way form with some of the purest 
and best of their species, of both sexes, 
feeble as they may appear, are often of 
great value to them after their discharge. 
This is shown by the many who have 
become respectable and useful members of 
pociety, through the instrumentality of 
such volunteer workers in our own and 
sther countries. 
These thoughts have been suggested by 
& circular sent me by some unknown 
friend, under the heading “Plan of Work 
and Listof Bible Lessons for the Classes in 
the Toronto Jail Mission Sunday-school.” 
The Torento Jail is a large institution, ac- 
eommodated in a fine new building, some 
two or three miles beyond the city limits. 
It fell to my lot to visit this prison, some 
years ago, in company with Professor 
Dwight, of the Columbia College Law 
School, under the escort of Terence J. 
O'Neill, Esq.,.2 member of the then board 
of. prison inspectors for Canada. The 
number of prisoners at that time was 
something over .one hundred, and I pre- 
sume the present average does not fall 
below that figure. Here, surely, is a great 
field for benevolent effort; and nobly is it 
fultivated, as appears from this circular, 
by the Christian peeple of Toronto. It is 
a union effort, in which the members of all 
the different churches participate, includ- 
ing, as would naturadly:be expected, a large 
Proportion of ladies. Lhe work is desig- 
nated a Home Mission, but the form under 
_a#hich it is conducted is that of a prison 
Snaday-school.. It wasbegun in 1867,and 
&asdeen zealously prosecuted to the pres- 
ntitime, It is optional with the prison- 
rs to.attend the classes or nat. The ayer- 
sge number actually attendiag is from 
sixty toone hundred, divided ito classes 
of from. feur to six. The Mission is under 
the direction of a committee of menagers ; 
#ut the work itself is done by a superin- 
sendent, aided by a corps of ten to &fteen 
Christian helpers. In addition to the 
tlagses taught im the chapel of the jail, one 
or more of the teachers go from cell to call 
o converge with those of the prisoners : 
who decline to attend the school, and also 
visit the hospital wards, to instruct and 
comfort those who are unable to attend, 
Thus are brought home, from week to 
week, to each prisoner's conscience, 
whether in the school or not, the claims of 
religion upon his personal attention, and 


the necessity and duty of personal refor- 
ation. 


~ # Gee 19th pase of this paper.—fo, 


The order of exercises for each Sunday 


morning are: 9 to 9:20, singing, alternate 


reading of verses of Scripture by superin- 
tendent and prisoners, and an opeuing 
prayer; 9:20 to 9:50, recitation of Bible- 
lessons by the several classes ; 9:50 to 10, 
taking report and giving out next Sun- 
day’slesson ; 10 to 10:10, personal conversa- 
tion by the teachers with the members of 
their respective classes; 10:10 to 10:15, 
general remarks on the lesson of the day 
by the superintendent, or by one of the 
teachers designated by him. In addition 
to the above, on the first Sunday of each 
month there is held for twenty minutes 
@ prisoners’ prayer-meeting, special cases 
in the classes and the general interest of 
the mission work being particularly re- 
membered in tlie prayers offered on these 
occasions. 

In the circular received there is drawn 
out a full programme of Bible-lessons for a 
year, beginning with Sunday, September 
25th, 1870, and ending with Sunday, Sep- 
tember 17th, 1871. In scanning this pro- 
gramme, I have been particularly struck 
with the appropriateness of the subjects 
selected and the excellence of the plan on 
which the lessons are constructed. As 
specimens of the former, take the follow- 
ing: Power of Temptation; Intemperance 
Pictured; the Prodigal Son; Idleness and 
its Reward; Life and its Fruits; Shun 
Evil Companions; the Barren Fig-Tree ; 
Against Profane Swearing; the Blessings 
of Obedience; Our Sad State and God’s 
Mercy; Self-denial; Worth of a Soul; 
Shortness of Life; Being Prepared; Free- 
ness of Salvation ; a Call to Sinners; What 
Saving Faith Is; etc., etc. The plan on 
which the lessons are constructed is this: 
A passage of Scripture is selected, contain- 
ing the Bible doctrine on the lesson of the 
day, which is to be committed to memory 
and recited by all the prisoners attending 
the Sunday-school, each, of course, repeat- 
ing the verses to his own teacher. Besides 
the passage to be memorized, reference is 
made to several others, relating to the sub- 
ject of the lesson, which are to be con- 
sulted and their substance fixed in the 
mind. Also reference is, in like manner, 
made to one or more hymns relating to 
the same subject and contained in books, 
with a copy of which each prisoner is 
provided ; which hymns, like the Scripture 
references, are to be examined, or, if the 
prisoner chooses, committed to memory. 
To illustrate, the lesson for Sunday, May 
14th, 1871, is thus given: “ Ashamed of 
Jesus.” —Luke ix., 26. (This to be mem- 
orized.) References: Luke xii, 9; Matt. 
x., 33; Romans i, 16; Hymns 74, 102. 
(These latter to be eonsulted or memorized 
at the option of the prisoner.) The lessons 
are taken, it may be stated in passing, 
alternatcly from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

The rules for the “ Management of the 
Classes,” in a condensed form, are the fol- 
lowing: 1. The teachers, on arriving, at 
once to take their places with their re- 
spective classes, which are not, as a rule, 
to exceed five members. 2. Perfect silence 
and attention to beenforced on the ringing 
of the bell; and no talking, whispering, or 
moving about to be permitted. 8. The 
first thing to be done by the teacher, in 
conducting the exercises of his class, is to 
require each pupil in succession to repeat 
the verses of the lesson. 4. Questions on 
the lesson to be asked in rotation, that no 
pupil may be overlooked. 5. Eagh teacher 
to sit in such a relation to his class as to 
be able to see every member at a glance. 
6. Teachers must speak to their classes in 
gentle, quiet tones. 7. No irrelevant dis- 
cussion or talking to be allowed during 
the half-hour allotted to the Bible-lesson. 
8. No member of a class to be ovetlooked 
during the exercises, but each to be kindly 
addressed. 9. Each teacher isto constantly 
bear in mind the divine declaration that 
““he which converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from 
death and hide a multitude of sins”; and 
thence to teach earnestly, tenderly, and 
prayerfully—expecting to bring these 
pupils to Christ, which is to be made the 
great object in every exercise. 

The spirit in which this work is carried 
on may be gathered from the “ sugeestions 
to the teachers” engaged in it, of which 
the following are a specimen: 1. Each 
teacher is expected ‘to be present in the 
chapel of the jail on Sunday, at 9 o’clock, 
or, in case of unavoidable absence, to send 
a substitute, without fail. 2. Asthe lessons 
are carefully selected with a practical ob- 
ject, every teacher is specially requested 
to adhere to them closely. 3. The teacher 
will give out the ‘lesson, as announced by 
the superintendent, for the next Sabbath, 
and affectionately urge upon the pupils the 
importance of learning them. 4. Each 
teacher ‘is expected carefully to study the 
jesson beforehand—not only the passage 
to be memorized, but ‘the Scripture refer- 
ences and the hymns. 5. In the general 
exhortation which closes the exercises of 
the day the superintendent, or the per- 
son selected by him for ‘this service, is ex- 
pected to make the lessor the special sub- 
ject of ‘his remarks, though he is not held 
to a rigid exclusion of everything else. 

A written report to the superintendent 
is required from each teacher, at the end 
of every quarter-year, giving a brief his- 
tory of his or her work during the preced- 
ing three months, with its fruits. It is 
expected that this report will specify cases 
of special interest that may‘have occurred 
inthe class, together with a detail of the 
teacher’s individual experience in connec- 
tion with the work. A quarterly meeting 
of the teachers ‘is held, at which every de- 
partment of the work is brought under 
review; plans are considered, with a view 
to inereased efficiency; renewed interest 
awakened; and the courage, resolution, 
and zeal of all quickened and intensified. 

“The object of the mission (such is the 
statement of the circular) “ is, by individual 
counsel, teaching, and warning, to endeay- 
or, by the aid of God’s holy spirit, to 
bring each of the prisoners—the sad and 
weary ones, the careless, the profane, and 
the willfully wicked, with the penitent 
ones, all alike—to the Redeemer’s feet, to 
be clothed and by his grace restored to 
their right mind, and thus brought back, 
like the prodigal son,to their Heavenly 
Father’s outstretched arms.” The results 
are stated, in general terms, to have been, 
such, in many instances, as greatly to cheer | 
and encourage those engaced in this un- 
promising field of Christian effort; but the 
details are not given, 

This truly Christian and noble work 
would mot be complete (indeed, there 
would be an essential lack in it) if it were 
confined to simple teaching and exhorta- 
tion, however sound the doctrine, howev- 
er fervent the appeals. Hence, with a 
wisdom equal to their zeal, theseself-deny- 
ing workers in a cause pre-eminently 
Christlike, have, with the aid of* their 
friends in Toronto, and the particularly fit 
co-operation of the children in the varieus 
Sunday-schools of the city, secured a char- 
itable fund, out of which they relieve the 
immediate necessities of discharged pris- 
oners, whose good conduct ard evidence 
of reform in jail warrant such relief, thus 
completing and crowning the good work 
begun in the prison, by providing employ- 
ment for and saving the well-disposed and 
hopeful on their liberation. 

Benevolent and Christian people, whose 
residence is near @ prison, and who may 
dheve been stirred up by the facts detailed 


wish, obtain the circular which has formed 


tional informavion and suggestions, by ad- 
dressing “ Dr. J, George Hodgins, Super- 
intendent of the Jail Mission Sunday- 
school, Toronto, Canada” ;, 





— 


Book | Gable. 


SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


NEARLY all books published about 
Christmas time claim to be holiday books. 
But we by our title mean to include only 
those in whose make-up author and artist, 
printer and binder have conspired to do a 
fine thing. It is a nice custom, this which 


sion for the conspiracy of pen, pencil, and 
printing-press to produce a work of art 
There is something redeeming in festiv- 


turkey-morocco and its contents. A 
peculiarity in many of these books is that 


the art. Itis important only to havea 


the artist’s fancy. 


successfully combined the foreign policy of 

the Harpers with the patriotic American- 

ism of the Putnams. In those blessed 

days when Irving was the center and 

Hawthorne and Bryant were next to the 

throne Putnam’s was Parnassus iteelf: 

Like a beautiful memento of that golden 

age, this still vigorous house, clinging yet 

to its glorious traditions, send us the Sun- 

nyside Book, wherein Irving and Bryant, 
of the older race, and Curtisand Stoddard 
and Bayard Taylor and O’Connor and 
Wm. Allan Butler, of the men in their 
prime as authors, stand together, and even 
receive among them Howells, whose fame 
is of yesterday; while Wm. Hart and 
Hows, Darley and Nast, Casilear, Smillie, 
Shattuck and McEntce, Bellows and 
Huntington, are the artists. To us the 
most delightful things in these blue-lined 
pages are the reprinted papers of Irving 
and the sketches of Darley, neither of 
whom has yet found a rival in his own in- 
imitable style. 

Equally characteristic of another house 
(Carters) is the Lays of the Holy Land, re- 
printed from the Edinburgh edition. — It is 
richly bound and profusely illustrated with 
cuts of various merit—most of them very 
good, many of them excellent. Quitea 
large number are by Woolf, Datziel, and 
Birket Foster; while the poems are from a 
wide range of authors, from David and 
Solomon to McCheyne and Horatius 
Bonar. 

Taking up Songs of Home (Scribner), 
we find a feast, indeed. This is the second 
volume of the reissue of “ Folk Songs.” 
“Songs of Life,” issued last year, was the 
first. But this book is complete by itself. 
Here is wood-engraving as near perfection 
as we have found it in America. Here is 
some of Hennessy’s best work, as in the 
cradle picture (p. 38). Ebninger has a fine 
study of character in the faces on p. 18. 
Macdonough’s “ Sands o’ Dee” is worthy 
of mention in this goble company. Nast 
has a picture the a of which does not 
give him a good opportunity to exercise 
his peculiar gifts. Hoppin’s mannerism is 
generally offensive to us ; but in his “ Han- 
nah Binding Shoes” (p. 56) it is hardly ap- 
parent, and the picture is very forceful. 
Hill has two beautiful little studies of Na. 
ture. McEntee’s two are full of feeling 
La Farge’s quaint piece, engraved in line 
by W. J. Linton, is curious and striking in 
its antique effects. But the artist of the 
collection is Fenn. His “ Blossom 
Time” (p. 137) and “ The Fishermen” (p. 
75) are noble pieces, and in “The First 
Snowfall” ‘(p. 65) the pencil of Fenn and 
the graver of Harley have combined to 
produce one of the finest pieces of wood- 
cut illustration we have ever known. 


table to-day. Zhe Song of the Sower, by 
William Cullen Bryant, (D. Appleton & 
Co.), is illustrated by forty-two wood en- 
gravings. The American press has never, 
perhaps, given us anything so rich in 


Raphaelitism. 


Griswold’s, 


tion. 





PERIODICALS, 


the mania of two or three-years ago. ‘The 


literature has it been—too dainty, too re- 


feeling. Buta little more robustness, per- 


American boys and girls. And it is possi- 
ble that any editor would have failed with 


Field, Osgood & Co. against him. 

Since Hearth and Home changed hands 
the new proprietors have improved its me- 
chanical appearance, and we wish so good 
a weekly might be well supported. 

The Eclectic closes its twelfth volume 
with an admirable number. Pierre Cor- 
neille, the father of the modern classic 
drama, appears in an admirable steelplate 
portrait. Culled from the best sources, the 
best of the best, The Eclectic is the nearest 
to the ideal of a magazine of anything we 
know. And the bound volumes are con- 
densed libraries of current English litera- 
ture. (New York: E.R. Pelton.) 

Lippincott’s Magazine is paying more 
and more attention toa class of subjects 
interesting to Southern readers, and to 
readers at the North who are interested 
in the present state of the South, or its 
secret history during the war. Somebody 
writes an opening article’on“ A Roving 
Commission,” relating some curious facts 
of the latter kind, while Mr. E. A. Pollard 
treate ‘‘ The Real Condition of the South.” 
The article on “Florida, How to go and 
Where to Stay” .is lively and interesting. 
The complete prevalence in England of 
the war question ‘over every other 
topic during the last three months is 
shown by the fact that of nine articles {n 
the Quarterly Review (“London Quarterly,” 
as the American publishers mistakenly 
call it) eight of them have more or less ref- 
erence to the war. The most interesting 
#f these is the one on “ Prevost-Paradol 
aud Napoleon lif.” The. article on the 
“French and German Armies” is an ex- 
ceedingly fine militery criticism. 

The Hraminer of Rev. Edward C. 
Towne comes to us now in its second 
number. It is a great improvement on 
the first—not a whit less radical and criti- 


tences from Emergon;” “Theodore Park- 


the Bible ?” etc., with a criticism on the 
National Unitarian Conference in New 
York, in Mr, Towne’s spicy style. 

The Hdinburoh is, ag ugual, great and 








We must, however, give the palm in 
some regards to the last ‘book upon our 


wood-engravings. Here, ‘too, we must 
give Fenn the preference; and he has 
twelve pieces in these pages, seven of 
which are engraved by Harley. His 
“Roads Wind and Rivers Flow,” on page 
46, is a wonderful picce of perspective. 
Hows follows.close upon ‘the heels of 
Fenn. His illustration on page 44 is ex- 
cellent,and his close -study.on page 37 is 
a joy forever,-a perfect piece of ‘pre- 
Nor must we fail to men- 
tion the charmingly conceived piece of 
on page 39. Hennessy’s 
““Close Alleys of ‘the Town” and Homer’s 
factory-scene are among the’ best pages ‘in 
the’book ; but we must do gross ‘injustice 
toso many noble pieces yet unnoticed 
that we close this article with compunc- 


‘FAREWELL Riversitie! Scribner's Maga- 
zine, like a boa, has now swallowed three 
of the magazines that -were-established ‘in 


lastiisthe Riverside. A Adinty dit of juvenile 
fined for popular use. Mr. Horace Scud- 
der, the editor, has shown himself in his 
“Dream Children” an -artist of the finest 
touch, a poet of the utmost delicacy of 


haps, was needed tomake a magazine for 


the power and prestige of the house of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


questions of history and 
“Hubner’s Sixtus V,” 


Assent,” and “Sir John Lubbock’s Pre- 
historic Times” are some of the articles 
of the present number. 





—Miscellancous Poems, by Wenry Francis 
Lyte, M. A., is a volume of devout poetry, 
modeled on what may be called the Olney 


makes the return of the holidays an occa- | school. The sentiment of the vanity of lished it in m 


human life was in vogue in the latter part 
of the last century. It rings in the periods 
of Bossuet and Massilon, who stood over 


same strain was the key-note of Methodist 
and Puritan in England. It ran through 


the letter-press is subordinated entirely to | their sermons and was a minor key in | is @ sad, sad story, 


théir hymns. We confess that we think 


birth to a better view of life. It is not al 


poems ofsome lyrical sweetness, there is a 
great sameness and commonplaceness in 
almost all of them. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.) 


—Mark Twain is not a richer humorist 
than Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. His 
Crumbs Swept Up is one of the most 
delectable books of wit, humor, and satire 
that we have ever seen. His “Cut Be- 
hind” cuts behind and before, and his 
“Hobbies” compose the queerest assem- 
blage of the favorite nage of all sorts of 
people that we have ever met. There is 
even in his serious and sentimental pas- 
sages a twinkle in his eye, anda slight 
twitch in the corners of his sentences, that 
tell of suppressed fun. But some of these 
delightful articles appeared first in our 
own columns—as, for instance, the famous 
one on “ Prayer-meeting Killers’—and Mr. 
Talmage needs no introduction to our read- 
ers, Our author shows a great deal more 
than wit and humor, though these are dis- 
tinguishing traits. He shows the noblest 
comprehension of Turner and Landseer, 
and a fine knowledge and appreciation of 
English literature. This isa book fora 
winter evening or a summer’s day—a book 
for a tired head, a depressed spirit, ora 
cheerful soul. (Philadelphia, Evans Stod- 
dart & Co.) 


—The Metrie System, is a book that 
claims to be by Dr. Davies, but in reality 
is simply the conservative and character- 
istically noncommittal report of John 
Quincy ‘Adams and the very English lec- 
ture of Sir John Herschel bound up to- 
gether. And both the report and the 
lecture are stumbling-blocks in the way of 
progress ; for, after all, the French system 
of weights and measures is the only one 
worthy of universal adoption, and delay 
will not remove the difficulties, There is 
also areport written by Dr. Davies him- 
self. But the arguments are all small, and 
there is absolutely no graye objection to 
the immediate introduction of the metric 
system. The outcry about the loss of our 
old Saxon words pounds and yard and 
so forth isan unworthy appeal to a nar- 
row national bigotry. The English has 
borrowed too many good things from the 
French to stickle now. Besides, we can 
give Saxon names to the new things, if 
necessary. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


—We have fallen on evil days in our novel, 
reading. There is an overheat in nearly 
all of them, amysterious birth, a misplaced 
man, a taint of blood, or a fury of passion 
that tires readers of true feeling. When 
will we have done with melo-drama?: 
Amanda Douglass’s With Fate Against Him 
is quite up to the average. And so we 
cannot bear to single it out ‘for condemna- : 
tion. But whatanaverage! These novels: 
must bear witness.against ‘the ‘half-culture , 
of this generation. It matters not how 
good the moral may'be, how good the re- 
ligious instruction ‘may be, this hot and; 
unreficcting passionateness is bad from 
either: literary or a moral point of -view.. 
The art-of the novelist can only be up-i 
lifted by the cultivation of a truer critical 
instinct. 


— Wayside Service, The Secret of the Lord, 
Following Fully, and Tell Jesus are the 
titles of ‘four books by Anna Shipton ; and 
we may notice them together, for they 
have a strong family likeness. They are a 
little too -subjective in ‘their manner of: 
treating Christian life,and now and then 
& prayer-meeting phrase seriously mars 
the general purity of:the style. But there: 
is so much of really healthful piety, so 
much of true Christian devotion and zeal. 
in them, and the illustrations are on the 
whole so forcible, that we would fain 
commend them heartily. (W. C. Palmer, 
Jr.) 

—It is a sad:comment.on‘the amount of 
sorrow there is in the world ‘that there is 
so great a demand for books written to 
comfort the afflicted. ‘We ‘feel :a tender- 
ness for books of this-sort. ‘Consolatio or 
Comfort for the Afflicted, edited by Rev. C. 
E. Kennaway, with a preface by Samuel 
Wilberforce, D.D., is the «title of one of 
this class, Stckness, its Trials and Bles- 
sings; Help and Comfort for the Sick’ 
Poor ; and Oonsoling Thoughts in Sickness 
may all be ranked in the same useful cat- 
alogue. (A. D. F. Randolph.) 


— We have so often spoken of the ad- 
mirable “ INustrated Library of Wonders” 
that there is little left to be added on re- 
ceiving the Wonders of Bodily Strength and 
Skill. Interested as we are in all that 
makes knowledge attractive to the young, 
we are enthusiastic in our admiration of 
these beautiful inclined planes that slide 
boys.and girls into a love of knowledge 
through their love of the marvelous. 
(Seribners.) 


—The Work of Humanity in War is the 
title of a pamphlet published under the 
direction of the “ American Branch of the 
International Association forthe Relief of 
the Misery of Battle-fields.” It treats clearly 
and forcibly the plan and results of the 
Geneva Congress, and the international 
treaty which secures to the sick and 
wounded the benefit of neutrality in war. 
(Randolph.) 


—The Uses of Wines in Health and Disease 
is the title of a book in paper covers by 
Dr. Anstie, of the London Practitioner, the 
purpose of which is to show on scientific 
grounds that the moderate use of wine is 
healthful and to point out what wines are 
best. But the author admits that the prac- 
tice of adulteration is almost universal. 
(J. S. Redfield.) 


—Puck's Nightly Pranks is, small: quarto 
pamphlet; the poetry, which is only mod- 
erate, translated. from the German of Lud- 
wig Bund, by Charles T. Brooks. But the 
charm of the book is in the fine silhouette 
illustrations of Paul Konewka, which are 
admirable in execution and which could 


(Roberts Brothers.) 


—We are altogether delighted with the 
thoroughness—the magnificent thorough- 
ness, if we may be allowed to say so—of the 
Special Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on Scientific and Industrial Educa- 
fion in Different Countries. We are 


ahove to the desire to put forth like efforts | cal, not a whit less self-confident in tone ; | #"8426 at its completeness and compre- 
in bekalf of the fallen and the unfortunate | but much less aggressive and vehement in | henSiveness. It is an exhaustive cyclo- 
at their doors, can, no doubt, if they so| temper. There are articles entitled “ Sen- pedi of its subject. 


—Some good imitator of Edward 


the basis of the present article, with addi- | er’s Character and Ideas,” “Who Made | Everett Hale has turned his attention to 


the juveniles,and we have the story of 
John Whopper, the Newsboy, who slid 
through a hole from Boston to Canton, 
sold papers at high orices, slid back again, 











dignified, grappling with the profoundest | and got more ; and, after various adven- 
philosophy. | tures, came out at the North Pole, had a 
“Cox’s Aryan | hard time, but reached Bostow at last. 
Mythology,” “Dr. Newman’s Grammar of | (Roberts Brothers.) 


-~Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg preached a ser- 


mon on Zhe Woman and her Accuses in 
several Episcopal parishes. It was a plea 


for the Midnight Mission, a truly noble 
charity; and so effective was it that it 
brought liberal collections wherever de- 
livered. Pliny F. Smith, Esq., has pub- 
agnificent style for the benefit 
of the Mission. 


—The Children’s Crusade, by George 


ities whea they do not end in turkey, but| piers of kings and princes with their | Zabriskie Gray, is indeed “ a unique chap- 
seck also to feast the esthetic nature with | jamentations on the vanity of life ; and the | tr in history,” as the publishers say, and 


is worthy to be put in the quaint and 
beautiful binding in which we find it. It 
and to our minds it is a 
little too much drawn out in the book be- 


letter-press that will serve as a trellis for | the latter part of this century has given | fore us. (Hurd & Houghton.) 


—Idle Words, by E. R.,isan exceedingly 


The Sunnyside Book (G. P. Putnam & | vanity. But our Rev. Mr. Lyte, “late in- good little story. The conversations are 
Son) is made on a favorite plan of this | cumbent of Lower Brinxham,” sings still, } well managed, and the story has an “old- 
firm. It is by American authors and | jike Gray’s “lone Philomela,” the “lan- | country” flavor to itthat makes us think it 
artists. From the beginning the Putnams guishing strain” of man’s mortality and | reprint, despite the copyright. It is a 
have been builders of an American litera- decay. From first to last, the book, in [love-story, and a good one, bound for | rq 
ture; they were the patrons of it in the | thought and style, and even in its phrases, | juvenile circulation; and it will do good. | 7. 
good old days before Boston booksellers | echoes the old hymns. While there are | (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 


—Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis’s Adrift with 
a Vengeance is a truly cosmopolitan novel, 
touching nearly every country, and carry- 
ing its hero from a carpet-bag to a coronet. 
It may be true, as one critic informs us, 
that none of the events exceed probability ; 
but, at least, they do not happen every 
day. (Carleton.) 


— We have Parts 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 


17 of Lippincott’s Universal Pronouncing 


Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. It 
does not fall off a particle in its excellence 


It will be an indispensable book of refer- 
ence, and, for our part, we are impatient 
see it completed. 


—The Truths and Errors of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, and of the Nationat Conference of 
1870, is the title of a pamphlet with the im- 
print of Cambridge onit. We have sin- 
cerely tried to reach the author’s drift, but 
it is so buried in a sort of mysticism of ex- 
pression that we cannot understand it. 


—Dr. Hall’s Goughsand Colds has a title- 
page so long that we cannot copy it; but, 
if we made this notice ten times as long as 
Dr. Hall’s title, we could not begin to 
express our appreciation of this sensible, 
admirable, wise book about lung diseases. 
(Hurd & Houghton.) 


— Self-Ezamination, written in 1680, by 
Rev. John Corbet, is a very thin book; 
and, of course, of the very subjective and 
somewhat morbid sort that was in fashion 
in 1680, and that is, unhappily, likely to 
prevail in 1880 also. (New York: Haines 
& Martin.) 


— Esther is the title of a little poem given 
to speculative, meditative, metaphysical, 
religious blank verse, by an author who 
writes his name or hers “ Nobody Nothing 
of Nowhere,” and is published in Wash- 
ington by W. H. & O. H. Morrison. 


—The fifth in the series of “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers” is Virgil, by 
W. Lucas Collins, M. A., the editor of the 
series. It is as convenient as those that 
have gone before, giving a sketch of Virgil 
with outlines of his poems, 


—The admirable “ Tilustrated Library of 
Wonders” still continues to grow, and its 
last ‘is one of the most charming of all. 
Wonderful Balloon Ascents is so fall of ro- 
mantic incident that it could not ‘fail to be 
one‘ef the most popular of all. 


—Rose Marbury, by 8. J. Pritchard, is 
not, to our thinking, a first-rate story; and 
yet it would be hard to define our ‘objec- 
tions. There is something in the tone of 
it that makes the religiousness seem a little 
overdone. (Carters.) 

— Episodes and Lyric Pieces, by Robert 
Kelley Weeks, ‘gives us poetry rising 
almost to the upper level in many parts, 
but failing in a sort of incompleteness. It 
is strong poetic feeling, not quite articu- 
late. (Leypoldt & Holt.) 


— Against Time, by Alex. Innes Shand, is 
the latest issue of ‘the series of tales of the 
Living Age, which are reprints in paper of 
the stories which Zittll’s Living Age has 
first published in this country from the 
English magazines. (Boston: Littell & 
Gay.) 


—From Dick & Fitzgerald we have 
three books, beund in illuminated stiff 
paper: The Art of Dressing Well, by 9. A. 
Frost ; Howard’s Book of Drawing Room 
Theatrieals ; and Martiné’s Dro Dialogues 
and Laughable Recitations, 

—Anthony Trollope’s Warden and Bar- 
chester Towers are 0 intimately connected 
that they should always be read together; 
and the Harpers have done well‘to put 


‘| them into one in their “ Library of Select 


Novels.” 


— Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope are 
too well known to need remark now, ex- 
cept to say that the publishers (Carter & 
Brothers) have issued them in three small 
volumes of green cloth, at half their former 


price, 


—Mies Jennie Collins, who seems to | 
have been a factory-worker at one time, 
has written Natures Aristocracy, a very : 
earnest and touching boek on the state of 
the poor and the oppression of women. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


—The “Fairy Folk Series,” which we 
have before described as interesting and of 
fair literary merit, has two new volumes 
added—The History of A,B,C, and The 
Wonderful Bag. (Loring.) 


— Wilson's New Speller and Analyzer is 
thorough—to our minds, formidably thor- 
ough fora school-book; but perhaps its 
formidableness is only in the seeming. 
(Harpers.) 

—France and Prussia Compared and A 
General Review of Europe, by G. W. Bible, 
is the title of a book already noticed in 
these columns, (Bible Brothers.) 


— The Faithless Guardian is by J. Wil- 
lism Van Namee, and is not superior in 
literary character to his other stories. 
(Boston: Wm. White & Son.) 


—The Builders is by Miss L. Bates. It is 
& juvenile story of the moderate literary 
character that belongs to this writer. (Jf 
P. Skelly & Co.) 


—Joanna H. Mathews’s six books called 
“Flowerets,” which we have already had 
occasion to commend separately, come to 
us now in a book. (Carters.) 

—The Colloquies of Edward Osborne by 
ye author of “ Mary Powell,” is printed in 
pamphlet form.. (New York: Kilbourne 
Tomkins.) 


—We have in paper The Mustrated An- 
nual of Phrenology and Physiology, by S. R. 
Wells, (New York: 8. R. Wells.) 


— The Commercial Lawes of the States is 


of the Bankers’ Magazine. F 


—In Duty Bound is. number 350 of 
Harper’s “ Library of Select Novels.” 
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HOME JOURNAL 
ENLARGED. 


“The Best Literary and Society Paper in 
America.’ 


rica.” 
NEW WRITERS! 
- NEW DEPARTMENTS! 
NEW ATTRACTIONS! 


After an existence of a 
Quarter of a Century; 


THE HOME JOURNAL will enter its Twenty-sixth 
Year with its size increased by the addition of 


Eight Columns, 


making it a quarter larger than it is at present. It 
willbe printed with new type, on superior, heavy laid 
paper, and will be otherwise changed, and in every re- 
spect greatly improved. New departments will be 
added‘and fresh writers engaged, and no pains will be 
spared to make it not only the 


Leading Organ of Cultivated 
American Society, 


BUT THB 


Handsomest Paper in America. 


The leading features of the new volume will be Edi 
torlals on topics of fresh interest; Brilliant Romances 
and Portrattares of American Life; Editorial Reviews 
ofnew events in the world of Belles-Lettcrs, Painting, 
Sculpture, Science, Music, and the Drama; Original 
Essays; Ample Excerpts from the best European Writ- 
ers; Spicy Letters from Correspondents in all the ercat 
Capitals of the World; Copious Extracts from New 
Books; and racy accounts of sayings, happenings, and 
doings in the Beau Monde, embracing the very freshest 
gossip of interest in Fashions, Fasbicnable Notabill- 
ties, Balls, Weddings, Parties, Engagements, etc., etc.. 
in this country and in Furope—the whole completely 
mirroring the wit and wisdom, the humor and pathcs? 
the news and sparkling gossip of the times, 

The conductors of the HOME JOURNAL are proud 
to refer their patrons to the past asa guaranty of the 
future. The success which has crowned their efforts 
encourages them to hope for a much larger circte of 
readers and friends thao ever before. 


| Inducements to Subscribers. 


No Increase of Price. 

Notwithstanding the enlargement and genera) im- 
provement of the paper, its subscription price will not 
be increased; and the pub!ishers now offer it as one of 
the cheapest as well as best journals in the country. 

Subscribers (both new and old) wishing to take any 
of the first-class magazines or weeklies with the HOME 
JOURNAL may have them at the following grcatly-re- 
duced rates, payment invariably in advance: 

The HOME JOURNAL and any #4 magazine (either 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar» 
Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s Monthly, The Galaxy, 
DAY tts A ‘s Journal, Black- 
wood's Magazine, Westminster Review, or any of the 
English Quarterties, republished here) will be sent for 
05, the fut! price being $7. 

The HOME JOURNAL and Our Young Folks for 
€8 50; full rates $6, 

HOME JOURNAL and Littell’s Living Age for $8 50; 
full price #11, 

HOME JOURNAL and Eclectic Magazine 96; fall 
rates ¢3 


HOME JOURNAL CLUBS. 


Bubseribers (both new and olf) forming clubs for 
THE HOME JOURNAL alone will receive it at the 
following rates: 

Three copies one year, or ene copy three years, 
$750; six copies on2 year, $12. 


. ae. ft, Jet, 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS THREE BOLLARS A 
YEAR. 


3" Subscriptions will take date immediately, or at 
any time the subseribers prefer. Addrese 


MORRIS PHILLIPS & C0., 


No. 3 Park Place, New York City. 





$16 FOR $5. 


THE PHRENOLOCICAL JOUR- 
NAL, 


devoted to the ‘* Science of Man,” contains Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy. with ail the ‘Signs of Charac- 
* and how to read them; Ethnology, or the 
Natural History of Man; Practical Articles on Phys- 
fology, Diet, Exercise, and the Laws of Life and 
Health, Portraits, Sketches, and Bi hies of the 
leading Men and Women of the World are important 
features. Much general and useful information on 
the leading topics of the day is given, and it is intended 
tobe the most Interesting and instructive Pictorial 
Magazine published. 

Treus.—Published monthly at $8 a year, single num- 
ber 30 cents. To all who subscribe at once, sending 
20 cents extra for mailing, one of Prang's celebrated 
Chromos, ** The Docter,"’ published at $5, will be sent 





We are offering the most liberal Premiums. Inclose 
15 cents for a sampie number, with new Pictorial Poster 
and P: anda fete List of Premi 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


is a First-class €3 Weekly Religious and Family News- 





not find a better subject than Puck, | the fitle of a volume issued from the office | paper, edited by Henry Ward Beecher. 


WASHINCTON’S PORTRAIT. 
Mansmatu’s Hooses0LD Excrivixa oF Wasginctox 


fs a superb large line engraving from Stuart's cele- 


brated bust. It is the best, indeed, considered the 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ta Harrers Caralocce axp ‘List may be 
obtained on to H 
Baoranns. personaly cr br letters lnchustng fea came” 





ta@The Iltustrated Catalogue, descriptive of 
BRIC: ONAL AND 





only 
sold for less than $5, 


isfactory portrait that exists, and was ocver 


Arrangements have been made by which the 
“PunewotocrgaL Jovenas,”’ $3 a year, “ Taz Caris- 


tian Umton,” @8 a year, and ‘* Marshall’s Household 











SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT- 
BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 
1870-11. 


SONGS OF HOME. 


One vol, small 4to, with thirty-six illustrations by 
Fenn, Tlennessy. Griswold, etc., and eight autographs, 
uniform with * Sonas or Tare,” Katurina,” “ Brr- 


TER-SweeEr,”’ etc,, and printed at the “ Riverside 
Press." Price, in cloth, full gilt, $5, ‘Lurkey antique, 
or exira, $9, 


This work, which is preserted in a style uniform with 
Songs of Life, Bitter-Sweet, and Kathrina, con- 
tains not only many of the most familiar poems apper- 
taining to the subject, but others related thereto, 
gathered from the whole range of English literature. 
Nor are there lacking some of the latest and sweetest 
verses with which the poets of to-day have given ex- 
pression to one of the deepest and holiest sentiments 
of our nature. The illustrations are profuse and in 
the highest style of art (both in design and engraving), 
betng from the pencils and burins of such artiste as 
Fenn, Hennessy, Linton, La Farge, Griswold, and 
others einineot in their profession, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


THE UNIVERSE ; 


OR, THE INFINITELY GREAT AND TIIE IN- 
FINITELY LITTLE. 
BY FP. A. POUCHIFT, M. D. 
One vol. cloth, gilt top, price, $12. Half calf extra, 
$15. Turkey morocco extra, or fall calf, $20. 

The new edition of this most superbly Mflustrated 
volume has been thoroughly revised by its author, M. 
Pouchet, and brought down to the latest dates, thus 
keeping pace with the progress of scientific investiga- 
tion. Numerous illuetrations have been added, ma 
terially increasing the artistic attractions of this yo!- 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF THE 


POPULAR FAVORITES. 


RITTER SWERT. A Poem. By J. G. Newanp 
(Timotby Titcomb), One small 4to vol, Put 
up in a neat box. Turkey morocco, or antique, 
#12; extra illuminated cloth. $°. 

KATIHIRINA. Mer Life and Mine, in a Poem. By 
J. @, HOLLAND (Timothy Titcomb). With seven- 


ty illustrations. Turkey moroeco antique or ex- 


FLORAL RKLLES; from the Gree:fhouse and Gar- 
<n. Drawn and Colored from Nature, by Mrs. 
Banger. (ne vol,, large folio, Turkey morocco, 
PETGM MGUEOED, .....cacacccsccseccescecenece 

LADY GERALDINE'S COURTSHIP. Ry Mrs. 
BRTH ROWNING, With over 

Turkey, antique or ex- 


original illustrations. Turkey morocco, extra 
or antique, #18; extra illuminated cloth, full 


ceipt of the price, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
644 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





tra, in case, $12; small 4to, extra cloth,in ease, 9. 


. p the new year, whose names and mon 


These works sent by mail, postpaid, upon re- 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Porter & Coates, 


LONGFELLOW’S 
F EUROPE, 


A New and Revised Edition, just completed, by 
Longfellow, with the addition of : pages of entir 
new matter never before published, making 
one of the most elegant and D! 
; tions, from 


a 
resent time. By Prof. Hi 


author, and contains bis itions 





a 
very precious list of new: 
-, +. Tae supplement is ve 


work 


EDGE’S 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


lations, By Frederic H, Hedge, D.D. 
Portraits on Steel and Engraved 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, beveled boards, 5. 


anguase,”—New York Tribune, Oct. 8th, 1870. 
“In this enlarged edition it will be sure 
newed favor.”’— Boston Post, Nov. 1870. 

A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOK, 
MOTIIER GOOSE IN HER NEW S 


822 Chestnut st., Philade!phia. 
POETS AND POETRY 
i. W. 


complete works ex- 
With Introduction, eon eee Notices, 
e earliest a to the 


#6. 
“This edition bas been revised and ey ye by the 
id 


essor 


translation of * Faust,’ not yet received ia complete 
ROSE WRITERS OF GER- 


A} 
With Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Trans- 
ic With Six 
Title, Imperial | more intelligent 


“Universally recognized as one of the best collec- 
Sons of specimens of German literature in the Euglish 


“to find re- 


series of charming Chrom s by the 
daughter of one_of the wed 
Jnited States Governmen car . cloth extra, 
full gilt, beveled hoards, gilt edges. and iilustrated 
side-stamp. Price, $450. Cloth extra, gut, beveled 
varde. Price, $3 75, 





CDEC. 1, 1870, 


1871, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe 


HARPER'S PERIODICAIS 


FOR 1871, 


Harper’s Magazine, 


The creat design of 
formation and ration: 
ofthe people. Ther 
ligent readiug fanii re) 
Many Magazines are accu 
There is not a Macacine that is 


e- 
it 


to 


er 
ry 


Harpers \s to 






Rive correct in 
© reat maseog 





he without 
er’ aisedited® 
Which shows 


artic 
There Is nota ehean Tes and 






ion 


There is not. confess Mags 
popular Maguzine in th orld are te more 
Homestead. ne world.—New England 


At once the most popular an¢ 
most original of our Magazines, 3 ty 
edieals thieh the Harpers publish are 


Vution. 


well edited.— Nur 


its sehey 

© Ay cme the 
the peri 

Mot ideally 








Harper’s Weekly, 


IN PRESS, 
GRISWOLN'S PROSK WRITERS OF AMERICA, ee - 

New edition, revised and brought down to the | , The best publication of its classin America, ang 
present time. far ahead of al other weekly journals as No° te id 8 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, By Alex, Wilson, | ™itof any compurigon between ft and any of det 
With Bonaparte’s Continuation. Colored plates. mber. Its columns contain the finest ¢ He tiene ef 

*.* Sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price. | Treading matter that are printed, ** * Tts jllugireny 
For sale by all Bookseliers, are numerous and beautiful, being furnished te tae 
eis chief artists of the country —Boxton Traveler the 





SUBSCRIBE NOW?! 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Thousands of Read 


lemand for this Favorite Journa 


in Saturpay Nicnt is original, 


procur 
The 


its past success {s proof that it is THs PaPpER for ev 

home in the land, 

Satorpay Nicutis a large eight page paper, c 

canta forty columns of the best reading matt 
ant 

$ A New Story is commenced every three weeks. 

Fine continued Stories in every pape! 

From seven to ten short Stories 

venture in every pa} 

From six to 


items of interest to every o 
collection of Witty and Humorous Paragraph 

In every paper is published a Fairy 
i for the children. 


informatio: in reference to matters of 

and Frienuly Relations, History, Avcient and Med 

and everything connected wita Love, Courtship, 
e 





reading matter as any of the popular Monthly M 
zines, 
bers of Saturpay Nig u 
in a Magazine only brings you 1:2 Numbers, 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF SATURD 
NIGHT: 


Four Months, 17 Numbers, is only $1. 
OUR CLUB RATES: 
For $10 we will send four copies for one Poo to 
address, or each copy to 4 separate address. 


each copy to separate addre-ses, 


(all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
FREE 


Getters-up of Clubs of Slant copies can afterward 
single copies at $2.40 each. 


Be sure and sabscribe for no other paper until 
see the Saturpay Nicur, 


We will send Specimen Copies free to any who 
send us their address, 


DAVIS & ELVERSON, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Best Farsily Paper ever Published! 


The Createst of the Weeklies! 


Over ¢70,000 was paid during the past year for 
the Instruction and Ertertainment of its Hundreds of 


ers. 
Six of Hoe’s Large Cylinder Presses are kept con- 
menue running. aay and night, to supply the enormous 


Every Story, every Sketch, and every Artiole printed 


and written expressly 
for its columns by the best talent that money can 


3 pages. 
Ih fact, itisthe best Family Paper published; and 


er, ele- 
printed on fine white paper and neatiy illustrated. 
r, 
of Love and Ad- 
Daper, 
ten beautiful pieces of Poetry in every 
paper. 
Tait a column of Facts Worth Remembering, giving 
ry one, : 
'inder the bead of Gas Light Reading fs a splendid 
pHs, 
‘Pale, written 


he coluran of Answers to Correspondents contains 
Law, Domestic 


Fach number of Sarcrpay NigRt contains as much 


hree Dollars per Year will purchase 4:2 Num- 
iiGuT, Thesame money expended 


For One Year, 52 Numbers, is only ¢3. 
Six Months, 26 Numbers, is only $1.59. 


For ¢20 we will send eight copies to one address, or 


The party who sends us ¢'20 for a club of eight copies 


Proprietors and Publishers of “*Sarurpay Nicut,” 


nd most interesting 
bend ob 
tructiy ly 

G entertain. 
Sun. st 


Mpstrated newspaper, 
siitustrations atone, | 





' Harper’s Bazar. 
a 








Free from sll political and seetarian dt 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instructio % iplidie 
the agreenble, companionable, and interestis net 
mestic paper which every mother and wife 2th. 


' 
heart will require every son, husband and lone 
bring home with him every Saturday evening ps.” 
adelphia Ledger. ae ad 
Ky all means buy Harper's Bazar. No 1" 
but for your wife, or daughter, or sister, rob Soc 
There pever was any paper published thatsodel ens 
the heart of woman. Never mind if it 
new bonret; it will save you ten times 
household economy it teaches,—P; 


Vgtiter 
does cost you Py 
2 the price in the 
“ovidenve Journal, 


TERMS FOR (871. 


Tlarpen’s Magazine, One Year..........¢4 
Harper's Wreexty, One Year.......... 4 
Hanrpsn's Bazar, One Year.......... 4 


Flarper’s MaGazing, Warren's WEEKLY, and Hanpan's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, #10; or any 
two for $7. 

An Extra Copy of cither the Macazise, Wrenuy, 
or Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of 
Five Scpscripers at #4 cach, in one remittance: or, 
Sie Copies sur 20, irithout ertra copy. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York City, 
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sand best for family use. Patented 
Knits everything, is selling largely, 
8 action. Company invite any 
Price &0, plain ; $35, silver plat 
Agents wanted, Address NEW 
NITTING MACHINE CO, New 







ern, 
and 








NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


A Book of 125 closely-printed pages, lately issued 
contains a list of tt rican Advertising 
N ig ivculitions, and 


aga 


AY 









’ 
artica 
y. Pot 





Week al ar . he 
With all those baving circulations published 
in the interest. of Reiizton, Agriculture, Litra 


ture, ete., etc. Every alvertiser, and every _persor 
who contemplates becoming such, will fird this beot 
of great value, Mailed free to any adidresa on receipt 
ef 25 cents. GEO. P, ROWELL & ©0., Publishers, 
40 Park Row, New York, 7 
The Pittsburch (Pa.) Leader, in its i-sne of May ® 
rac 


one 






1870, says: “The firm of G, P. 
copy issues this interest tr yalnat 
est and best Ad g Ac 
add | States, and we can cheerfully recomment it to the 
attention of those who desire to sdvertise their busi 
ness scientifically and systematically in sucha 
yOu | way; that is, soto secure the largest amount of pub 


for the lelicity ast expendiiure of money." 


ALMOST A PRIEST. | 


By MRS. J. McNAIR WRIGHT 


Author of “ Priest anp Now,” 
. 482 pp., 12m. four splendid foll-pace Tus 
Is js, Side 


will 





“ AtwostT A Nes.’ 





Enlarged, Improved, Illustrat 


TWO MONTHS 
FREE! FREE! 


The Most Popular Juven 


THE 


MAGAZINE. 


All new subscribers for Tag Lirtte Corpora 
ing November and Decen:ber, will receive the No 
FREE! 


jarger circulation 
any other Juvenile Magazine in the world 
——— worth the price than any other magazine 


single copy 15 cents, 
raise acinb. Reautifal Premiums for Clubs. 


ely. 18 | address SEWELL £°SHELER' Ladi Corporal bur | ¢ BEAUTIES CHicaisAE I 
eecccccecrecccccevcccccccostocccccecescccecs ress SEWEL E Cerne rab. | 9 BEAUTIFUL C STMAS © : 
SONGS OF LIFE. Selected from =: sources, lishing House, Chicag >, I sa ieuiaecsaie tales cimen Bum of 7 
With numerous new i!lustrations by Hennessy, most beantifal Child's Magaz 


Magazine in America. 


Little Corporal 


Entirely Original and First Class. 
ey are sept in dur 


1 ane 


ished. 
One dollar and a half a year. #7 50 forsix copies, 
or free to any one who will try to 





ag trations; English Muslin; Beveled Board 
tamp ice $2. . 

e fe great favor with which “ Prieet ayn New’ has 
bx reevived (neariy 15,0” coples having necn already 
sold) corvinces us that this new work, by the saue 
author. will meet with a ready sale. 


tcoutains nothing impnre 


Like “ Priest anp Non," It cou 
the working: of the 


but exposes more fully 
ROMISH CONVENT SYSTEM. 
Every one who has read “ Purest ayp Nev” should 
read this work. 
Will be ready Sept, Ist. 
receipt of the price, Karly ted 
McKINNEY & MARTIN, 


1308 Cheatnut Street, Phifad ipl 
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Sent by nostpaid, ot 
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YOLTIVS COMPANION 81.50 « your 
PERRY, MASON & €6,, Boston. 


A Gold Watch and 
Chain for Nothing. 


For S0enbseriptions te the HERALD OF til 
for 187) and $1060 we will cive a beantifal Li 
Wateh and Chain, worth $160, 

ber, 
aes & HOLBROOK. 
stight street, New 


“CAROLS FOR CHRISTHAS. 


THE CHILDREN $ |08? 





@2 a year; 2 cenis 
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NOW READY. 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Coxciupine Vor. VL 


With a Fine Full-Page Engravi 





NEW BOOKS. 
|. MIRIAM AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Joun GRegnLear 
frontispiece and 





acteristic qualities of thought, sentiment, and expres- 


Round,” “ The Tent on the Beach,” and other poems 
that have made Mr. Whittier's namea cherished house- 
: hold word throughout the country, 


Il. THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS AT 
THE SIAMESE COURT : 


Being Recollections of Six Years In the Royal Palace 
at Bangkok. By Anna Harriette Leonowrns, With 
16 Full-page Illustrations, from Photographs present- 
ed to the Author by the King of Siam. 1 vol, Small 
8vo, $3. 


“ This book is a revelation—th curt: 
mich has hitherto. hitden eof Sh 
on 


Ill. MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 


By C. D. Warner. With an introductory | h 
Heway Wann Brrcuer. 1 vol. 16mo. $1 oer om 
‘“These charming little papers of Mr. Warner's are 
sure to prove one of the most popular looks of the 
season. and gain for their author the recognition he 
deserves as one of the -v est writers connected 
with the fmericas press, Papers are, in fact, ex. 
quisite littie fables, in which potatoes and tulips, straw- 
berries and marigolds, are aie ty the dramatis per- 
sone.”—Springfield Republican. 


*.* Forsale by all Booksellera. Sent postpaid 
on veeceipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


JOHN-JACK. 
ARCHIE’S SHADOW. 
ONE DAY’S WEAVING. 
DRIFTING and STEERING. 
PRICE $1.25 EACH. 
“* A capital story.” — Times, 
“ A most delightful children’s story.”—Zeader. 
‘* One of the capital Magnet Stories."—Gazette. 
“ The style is vigorous and racy."—Sp. Union. 
- “No father need fear to give it to bis children.”” 





been sold. 

_ Just ready, JOHN-JACK. 

H. B. NIMS & CO., 
Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


GARDNER'S CONJUGAL SINS 


Against the Laws of Life and 
Healt 





le ° 

ConTEsrs: . I. Modern Woman's Physical De- 
teriorati Ht Beeat Disease in Children and its 
Causes. Ifl. At Age to Marry. IV. Is Conti. 
nence Injurious? V. Personal Inja- 
tious Effects of ae VII, Methods Used to Prevent 
cide TX Vonjuesl “Relations Mensirpation. 
ions on, 

X. Do, do. betw the Old, ¥ tay be 


een 5 at 
» P Cc » @1; Bound, $1 . 
“Fa abet ta Poon ante RE 


AM. 8. 8. UNION DEPOSITORIES 





No. 1122 Chestnut st., Philadel: atrick ; 
No. 49 Winter st-, Boston Ne a0 N Oth et Se Lauis : 
No. 3 Custom House Place. 


No. 10 Bible House, New York, "G. 8. Scofield. 











Tae Aw ior SEEN iB Bog: Engraving of Washiogton™ will all be sent to new sub- = 

CATIONAL Regorter, a handsome Journal, fall of use- | scribers for $5. Address 8. B. Weits, publisher, 389 make 01 eaerer 4 by roe ome 
rel eegienng Adaragtene to OC | say, New Yor eutmONs socrentbune ata: dak 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, ; : er over wen Or animals 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York,” N. B.—Tus Jovrnat and Cxromo with Tae Ixpe- be “ibs bone on become ance or Wilting 
ONE DIME will by return mail copies of | PENDENT to newisubscribersifor $4 50, or Taz InDEPEND- | 5, diene, Divine ey arabe eten. Alchemy, A Bios. 
Tae eens ane. Be a mons | suerective, oad Ent and all the above to New subscribers for $6 50, ol Li ge ay a contained in this book. 
stories complete), worth three times the money. 8. R. W. 1. Norice.—Any person’ wi wad‘ arent ‘will 
ne Ones at once lenge pene Choice 8.8. and Devotional Books, Catalogues, by pp hy oft ~ ee gt — = 

" “TOHN B, ALDEN & CO., Publishers, mail. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publisbers, Bible Ware- | send for the book, enclosing 10 cts. for postane tor 
Chicago; I | house and Baar store, Boston. M0 Ware: | EVANS & COn 4) Sout Rishi kee Petite 


Warrier. 1 vol. 16mo. With 
@1 50, 


This new volume is conspicuously rich in those char- 


sion which have won se great popular favor for ** snow- 


E™ Over 100,000 of Lynde Palmer's Books have ‘ 


CONTENTS: 


I. A ROVING COMMISSION, 

II. THE aS mL: A Ly me 2 

Lil, LOUIE: ATs ne” ert 
larriet Prescott Spofford. 


Vv. THE REAL 
By tdward A. Po 
VI. CHIT-CHAT FROM ANDALUSIA, 
Torence Masruat. 


By Anthony Trollope. 
XUV. A VISION OF THE HOURS A Porw, 
F Hamilton Hooper. 
GOSSIP.—Parisiana—' 


NOW IS TNE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

With the Part for JANUARY, Zi 

zine will commence its Seventh Volume. What 

has hitherto rpepcgoes it to public favor wi 
» With such imp ts as i 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAIZNE 


Val 
IV. FLORIDA: HOW TO GO AND WIIERE TO 
‘ONDITION OF THE 3 
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pincoti’s Maga 


the Carol Supplement, 
a year; 45 copies for 
premiums. 
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1 G5 per it. t9 
nail, postpaid. T.3 AIEEE & SON 
Philadelphia, Pa, 7 

CHRISTIAN N.— 23 A YPAR 
J. B. FORD & CO., erg. New Yor 


THE WESTERN WORLD. 


LOCAL ACENTS WANTED. 
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I want alocal agent in every town ands lve t 
the country to canvass for) fir W ESTERS 
WORLD. A Magnificent $5 Premium ter 
Kagraving to every su! from 


yhscriber. m $i tes 
be easily made in an evening. Liberal « ee 


sion avowed, Send stamp for srr ciMFNS 
CINCELAR. SAMES R. FLLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


DaILy Taipexe, Mail Subseribers, $10 per apnuts. 
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Resides the Sentas, Bron, which 

esides the Serra RY; 

duction of one of ad ‘euluent ‘Nentiloens 
choice variety Of Tangs, D 
NARRATIVES, Historic 


“ 


editorial matter. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription ¢4. 
35 cents, Specimen Number, Cl 
List, mailed to any address on 


receipt of 25 cts. 


715 and 717 Market street, Philadelp 





JACOB ABBOTT’S NEW 
JUVENILES. 


Price $1 25 Per Voiume. 


Books of Poetry. 


THREE VOLUMES. 
Price $1 Per Volume. 


7 
the most eminent Novelists of the 
‘ay, each number of the magazine will contain a 
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Gar and Garden. 


qWINDOW-GARDENING 
FOR DECEMBER. 


owers appears to be a part of 
nature, enshrined in every 

oe ry every land; and when Wiuter 
supreme they are doubly dear to us 
Therefore, we propose to give some 
tical suggestions concerning their cul- 
on which will enable our lady readers to 
pone is puds and flowers to adorn their par- 
and dining-rooms. In many fauilies 

- are household plants—plants which were 
on ae tended by a mother’s or sister’s 
ps put now the lovely plant is but a 
= ento of the departed. Surely it is well 
posto to possess such mementoes; it is good 
puree should teach our children to love 
be cultivate flowers ! A love of the beauti- 
— wherever it is to be found, is akin to the 
— of the divine. Many persons are pre- 
vented from keeping plants on account of 
their being ignorant of their proper manage- 
ment; but it is @ knowledge most easily 
requiring only time, patience, and 
peainess, With @ small degree of experience. 
We do not write for the wealthy, who employ 
rdeners to enltivate all that is rich aad rare, 
and glory in extensive greenhouses or con” 
servatories, filled with tropical blos- 
soms; but for those who possess “‘ window- 
gardens,” and desire to make them bud |! 
We receive as 

much delight from a “ Marshal Niel’ rose- 
pud, a dit of heliotrope, and a sprig of verbe- 
na, culled from our own plants, as the pos- 
essor of the most beantiful conservatory 


tas love of ft 


our ¢ 
peart 
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finely. An amatet 
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requires experience 
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become covered w 


arge hairpin is e: 


ground frequently; 
plants will grow the 


uuny location is 1 


blossoms are the fru 


astern exposure fe 


does from all its treasures. Indeed, more s0 ; are several windows 


for our flowers are the product of our own | the growth of th 


care, and we all have learned that without | u 
trouble we cannot reap enjoyment. If we} 0 
purchase plants in full bloom, though they h 
may adorn tie house, the owner cannot love | P 
them as she loves those she has cullivated h 
heraclf. The summer flowers are now of the b 
past. Only the Chrysanthemums—the Christ- | 9 





sually a season of r 
vany flowers are not 
ave bloomed in the 
ected to flower noy 
ighly stimulated, e 
e handsome—thei 
part on the stems. 


mas flowers—are still bright and blooming; great degree of 


though snow-flakes surround them, they tri- | fast; 


omph over storm and sleet, and erect their it 
yariously-colored chalices in glorious beauty. t 
Christian flowers are they, symbolical of 
Christian graces! Most “ window-gardens” 

consist of various species of flowers, in red, 

unglazed pots, which are to be preferred to the 

black glazed ones se eften used in the coun- 

try. The common red pottery is porous, and 

permits the air to penetrate through the tiny 

rootlets of the plants. The custom of grow- 

ing plants in pots is epen to various objec- 
tions. The pots are not very comely, and 
the earth quickly absorbs the moisture , then 
they become discolored, and require frequent 
eleansings. ‘‘ Window-boxes”’ ure easily con- 
structed, which can fit into the casoment and be 
secured with a movable leg, attached by a 
binge to the eenter ef the box and sup- 
ported by the mop-board of the room. The 
bottom of the box should be of an inch 
poard, the sides and ends of half-inch stuff; 
thobottom board should project an inch or 
moro on one side and at both ends. When 
the box is neatly fastened together, it should 
be lined with sheet tin or zinc; the latter is 
preferable. The outside of it can be orna- 
mented as the maker pleases. White and 
gray licheng, wet in water to mako them 
pliable, can be gined on or fastened securely 
with thread wire, attaching the wire to small 
‘brad-nails on the inside and outer edge of the 
box. When Gry, !t will present a charming 
appearance. Sections of bark can also be 
employed to cover it, or wood mosaic can be 
used with a very pretty effect; taking the 
aplit halves ef small sticks of spruce, maple, 
oak, and birch, and arranging them in alter- 
nate diamonds, ovals, ami squares, varying 
the colors with an artistic eye, and fastening | 
the cleft sticks with tiny brads, which will | 
not be perceptible. When the work Is i 
finished, a coat of varnich will increase its | 
beauty. Gum shellac dissolved in turpentine, | 
adding enough of the latter to completely 
“out” the gum, or common furniture polish, 
may be used. Pine-cones pulled to bits ean | 
also be nailed in regular rows over tlic 
boards. Indeed, the adornment of these | 
“ window-boxes”? will give much scope to a | 
lady’s ingenuity, and she can invent various 
uethods of ornamenting them. 

To fill them, we must first p!ace 2 layer of 
finely-pounded charcoal an inch in thickness 
aver the bottom. It acts as a preventive 
against mold, and also as a fertilizer, enrich- 
ing the soil. A friable, rich, but sandy loam, 
which wi not harden abound the roots of 
tho plants, is most to be desired. If this is 
not obtainable, take the richest soil you can 
obtain, and add to it one-third of silver sand, 
and one-third of well-decayed barnyard com- 
post or leaf-mold. Mix well together. Bake 
in the kitchon-oven for two hours, so as to 
kill all Jarve of worms or insects, so destruct- 
ive to plant-growth. When well cooled, fill 
ap the box with the mixture. If you live in 
the country, and can obtain forest-loam—rich 
and pure from under pine trees, or under the 
sods of sheep or cow-pastures—you will make | 
your plants flourish finely. Pure, virgin soil 
is very desirable for “window hoxes,”? aa it 
contains all the needful stimulants for plant- 
growth. 

In arranging your plants, duc heed must be | 
given to hight and coloring. The flowers 
which grow the tallest must hove the central 
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position, and the dwarfs should occupy 
the edges and corners. Lovely vmes 
must droop over the whole, and for 


this purpose there is nothing better than 
“moneywort.” It grows luxuriantly, and 
ite bright yellow flowers are very attractive. 
The ‘Partridge Vine,’ or ‘ Mitchella 
repens,” which grows so plentifally in all 
woodlands, is also desirable; its coral-red 





berries addimg greatly to its beauty. The 
florists can offer you many rare vines. The 
variegated and green ‘“‘ Colisseum Ivy” ia | 
especially pretty for this purpose. German | 


and English ivies are also much used; the 
former growing with great rapidity, often | 
increasing two or three inches ina day. The | 
‘*Madeira Vine’? possesses a bright green 
foliage and exquisite tresses of white flowers, | 
and is often used in window-gardening. | 
The Cranberry Vine is recommen ted, bot! for ; 
“window-boxes”? and “hanging baskets.” 
Ite prettily-cut foliage, pure white flowers, | 
and rich scarlet berries make it very orna- | 
mental; and it is one of the “novelties” of | 
the scason—ezsily obtainable, doubtless, by | 
many of our readers. | 
Could we make asclection of plants for a 
“box,” we should piace in the center a win- 
ter-blooming ‘‘Fuchzia’’—either Speciosa, 
with its pink waxen petals and brilliant 
crimson corolla, which will bloom ten 
months in the year—even in our cold 
Eastern latitude; or Serratifolia, with its 
corolla and petals of two shades of 
erimson. Either of them is to be desired. 
Next, we would plant on each side the 
“Lady Cullom,” a variegated leaved gera- 
mium, and the “United Italy,” with its 
leaves edged with silver. Both these plants 
‘will give you scarlet flowers; but, as we grow 
them for their leaves, we nip off the embryo 
buds. “ Bourvardia elegans,” with its coral 
trumpet-shaped flowers, should come next; 
and on the other side a pink ‘‘ Monthly Car- 
Ration,” with its rich spicy blooms, redolent 
of the perfumes of ‘‘Araby the biest.” If 
the proportions of the box permit, we would 
also plant ‘‘Tom Thumb Geraniums,” white 
and scariet. Then at the four corners wo 
Must not fail to cultivate the different vari- 
eties of the ‘Chinese Primrose,” which 
blooms ceasclessly—eleven months, at Icast, 
Out of the twelve. We possess a white one 
which has not been flowerless for fifteen 
Months. There is not a more constant 
Dloomer in Flora’s wide kingdom of flow- 
@ts. Now we can tuckin tinyplants. An 
‘Allaneranthera, with its brightly-veined, 
lance-shaped leaves, will beautify; also a 
Variegated “Sweet Alyssum,” with its 
white clusters of minute flowers. Bulbs 
of the Duc Van Thol tulips, of Cro-! 
‘uses, and of Hyscinthe can be planted; 
care to sprinkle sand into the holes 
Made for their reception, and to cover them 
With it. Shroud them in fresh green moss, | 
#o that the leaf-buds may not start | 
Defore they have taken Geep root, which | 
‘will enable them to support and; 
@ourish the gorgeous flowers which lle | 
@mfolded in their bosoms. Thus shaded, 
Their Icaves will develop in due season, and 
@elight you with flowers of sweetest fragrance | 
@nd loveliest hues, which will gladden the 
Senses and make of your ‘‘ window-box”’ “a 
thing of beauty and of joy,” surely proclaim- 
ing to all beholders 
“The hand which made them isdivine."”’ 
Lycoportinma and mosses can be made to fill 
upall the crevices of this miniature garden, 
thus j roducing 4 lovely picture for the eye to 
"est upon. when all Nature is cold and leaf- 
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farm and Garden. 


qWINDOW-GARDENING 
FOR DECEMBER. 


tas love of flowers = appears to be a part of 
sommon nature, enshrined in every 
and in every land; and when Wiuter 
im supreme they are doubly dear to us 
a Therefore, we propose to give some 
aoe suggestions concerning their cul- 
a which will enable our lady readers to 
rodace buds end flowers to adorn their par- 
ae and dining-rooms. In many fawilies 
there are household plants—plants which were 
once carefully tended by a mother’s or sister's 
and, but now the lovely plant is but a 
memento of the departed. Surely it is well 
for ua to poseess such mementoes ; it is good 
that we should teach our children to love 
and cultivate flowers ! ! A love of the beauti- 
fal, wherever it is to be found, is akin to the 
love of the divine. Many persons are pre- 
rented from Keeping plants on account of 
thelr being ignorant of their proper manage- 
went; but it is & knowledge most easily 
requiring only time, patience, and 
pealnes3, with a small @egree of experience. 
We do not write for the wealthy, who employ 
ners to cultivate all that is rich and rare, 
-lory in extensive greenhouses or con” 
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gervatories, filled with tropical blos- 
soms; but for those who possess ‘‘ window- 
gardeas,” and desire to make them bud 


and blossom in profusion. We receive as 
much delight from @ ‘* Marshal Niel’’ rose- 
bud, a dit of helivtrope, and a sprig of verbe- 
na, culled from our own plants, as the pos- 
gssor of the most beantiful conservatory 
joea from all its treasures. Indeed, more 60 ; 
for our flowers are the product of our own 
care, end we all have learned that without 
trouble we cannot reap enjoyment. If we 
purchase plants in full bloom, though they 
may advrn tiie Louse, the owner cannot love 
> she loves those she hes cullivated 
herself, The summer flowers are now of the 
past. Only the Chry: santhemums—the ae 
mas flowers—are still bright and blooming 

though suow-fiskes surround them, they tri. 
amph over storm and sleet, and erect their 
sariously-colored chalices in glorious beauty. 
Christian flowers are they, symbolical of 
Chriatian graces! Most “ window-gardens” 
consist of various species of flowers, in red, 
unglazed pots, Which are to be preferred to the 
black glazed ones se efter used in the coun- 
try. The common red pottery is porous, and 
permits the air to penetrate through the tiny 
rovtlets of the plants. The eustom of grow- 
ing plants in pots is epen to varlous objec- 
tions. The pote are not very comely, and 
the earth quickly absorbs the moisture ; then 
they become discolored, and require frequent 
cleanaings. ‘‘ Window-boxes”’ are easily con- 
structed, which can fit into the casoment and be 
secured with a movable leg, attached by a 
binge to the center ef the box and sup- 
ported by the mop-board of the room. The 
bottom of the box should be of an inch 
board, the sides and ends of half-inch stuff; 
thobottom board should project an inch or 
moro on ene side and at both ends. When 
the boxis neatly fastened together, it should 
be lined with sheet tin or zinc; the latter is 
preferabie. The outside of it can be orna- 
mented as the maker pleases. White and 
gray licheng, wet in water to make them 
pliabic, can be gined on or fastened securely 
with thread wire, attaching the wire to small 
‘brad-nails on the inside and outer edge of the 
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box. When dry, tt will present a charming 
appearance. Sections of bark can also be 
employed to cover it, or wood mosaic can be 
used with a very pretty effect; taking the 
split halves of small sticks of spruce, maple, 
gals, and birch, and arranging them in alter- 
nate diamonds, ovals, ard squares, varying 
the colors with an artistic eye, and fastening 
the cleft sticks with tiny brads, which will 
not be perceptible. When the work is 
finished, a coat of varnish will increase its 
beauty. Gum shellac dissolved in turpentine, 
adding enough of the latter to completely 
“out” the gum, or common furniture polish, 
may be used. Pine-cones pulled to bits can 
tlso be nailed in regular rows over the 
yoarda. Indeed, the adornment of these 
“window-boxes”’ will give much scope toa 
\ady’s ingenuity, and she can invent various 
uethods of ornamenting them. 

To fill them, we must first p!ace 2 layer of 
finely-pounded charcoal an inch in thickness 
aver the bottom. It acts as a preventive 
against mold, and also asa fertilizer, enrich- 
ing the soil. A friable, rich, but sandy loam, 
which wiH not harden abound the roots of 
the plants, is most to be desired. If this is 
notobtainable, take the richest soil you can 
obtain, and add to it one-third of silver sand, 
and one-third of well-deeayed barnyard com- 
post or leaf-mold. Mix well together. Bake 
in the kitchon-oven for two hours, so as to 
kill all larve of worms or insects, sc destruct- 
ive to plant-growth. When well cooled, fill 
up the box with the mixture. If you live in 
the country, and can obtain forest-loam—rich 
and pure from under pine trees, or under the 
sods of sheep or cow-pastures—you will make 
your plants flourish finely. Pure, virgin soil 
is very desirable for “ window-boxes,”” as it 
contains all the needful stimulants for plant- 

‘Ov 
Sie’ your plants, due heed must be 
given to hight and coloring. The flowers 
which grow the tallest must have the central 
position, and the dwarfs should occupy 
the edges and corners. Lovely vmes 
must droop over the whole, and for 
this purpose there is nothing better than 
“moneywort.” It grows luxuriantly, and 
ita bright yellow flowers are very attractive. 
The ‘Partridge Vine,” or ‘‘ Mitchella 
repens,” which grows so plentifally in all 
woodlands, is also desirable; its coral-red 
berries adding greatly to its beauty. The 
florists can offer you many rare vines. The 
variegated and green ‘“Colissenm Ivy” is 
especially pretty for this purpose. German 
and English ivies are also much used; the 
former growing with great rapidity, often 
increasing two or three inches ina day. The 
“Madeira Vine’? possesses a bright grecn 
foliage and exquisite tresses of white flowers, 
and is often used in window-gardening. 
The Cranberry Vine is recommen ted, both for 
“window-boxcs” and “hanging baskets.” 
Its prettily-cut foliage, pure white flowers, 
and rich scarlet berries make it very orna- 
mental; and it is one of the “novelties” of 
the scason—easily obtainable, doubtless, by 
many of our readers. 

Could we make aselection of plants for a 
“box,”’ we should place in the center a win- 
ter-blooming ‘‘Fuchsia’’—either Speciosa, 
with its pink waxen pctals and brilliant 
crimson corolla, which will bloom ten 
months in the year—even in our cold 
Eastern latitude; or Serratifolia, with its 
corolla and petals of two shades of 
crimson. Either of them is to be desired. 
Next, we would plant on each side the 
“Lady Cullom,” a variegated leaved gera- 
nium, and the “United Italy,” with its 
leaves edged with silver. Both these plants 
will give you scarlet flowers; but, as we grow 
them for their leaves, we nip off the embryo 
buds. “ Bourvardia elegans,"’ with its coral 
trumpet-shaped flowers, should come next; 
and on the other side a pink ‘‘ Monthly Car- 
nation,”’ with its rich spicy blooms, redolent 
of the perfumes of ‘‘ Araby the blest.” If 
the proportions of the box permit, we would 
also plant ‘‘Tom Thumb Geraniums,” white 
and scarlet. Then at the four corners wo 
Must not fail to cultivate the different vari- 
eties of the ‘Chincse Primrose,” which 
blooms ceascleasly—eleven months, at least, 
Out of the twelve. We possess a white one 
Which has not been flowerless for fifteen 
Months. There is not a more constant 
bloomer in Flora’s wide kingdom of flow- 
ers. Now we can tuck in tinyplants. An 
Altaneranthera, with its brightly-veined, 
lance-shaped leaves, will beantify; also a 
Variegated “Sweet Alyssum,” with its 
White clusters of minute flowers. Bulbs 
of the Due Van Thol tulips, of Cro- 
cuses, and of Hyecinthe can be planted; 
taking care to sprinkle sand into the holes 
made for their reception, and to cover them 
With it. Shroud them in fresh green moss, 
#0 that the leaf-buds may not start 
Yefore they have taken deep root, which 
Will enable them to support and 
Sourish the gorgeous flowets which lie 


Safolded in their bosoms. Thus shaded, | 
their lcaves will develop in due season, and | 


light you with flowers of sweetest fragrance 
nd loveliest. hues, which will gladden the 
Senses and make of your “ window-box”’ “a 
thing of beauty and of joy,” surely proclaim- 
ing to all beholders 
“The hand which made them isdivine.” 

Lycopotiuma and mosses can be made to fill | 
Upall the crevices of this miniature garden, | 
thus ; rodu cing @ lovely picture for the eve to 
“est Upon. when all Nature is cold and leaf- 


Jess, Notall the gorgeous upholstering of 
the most palatial residence can equal the of- 
fect of a well-arranged ‘‘ window-garden.” 
Filmy lace and silken tapestry are eclipsed 
by the handiwork of the “‘ green things of the 
earth."” 

One great advantage of these box-gardens 
consists in the ease with which they are 
watered. One great obstacle to cultivating 
house-plants consists in the dryness of the at- 
mosphere of the rooms in which we live. 
They pine and often die for want of moisture, 
and their leaves becoming clogged with dust 
also chokes out the life of the plant. The 
leaves are the lungs of s plant. It breathes 
through them. If they are covered with dust, 
there can be no growth or healthful life. <A 
miniature watering-pot can be employed 


in watering a ‘“window-box,”  frgely 
sprinkling all the leaves well as 
the roots. A can be inserted 





between the window-sashes and the plants to 
protect the glass from the watcr, and the 
whole garden can be treated toa gentle warm 
rain daily. Be very careful not to chill the 
life out of your pets with cold water, but use 
it quite warm to the hand. Imitate a sum- 
mer shower, and your plants will thrive 
finely. An amateur gardener is often in 
danger of drenching her plants too much; it 
requires experience to water plants, as well 
as to perform all the other duties of life. Fhe 
soll should not become too dry-baked, so as 
to crack; neither should it be so wet as to 
become covered with a green mould. A 
large hairpin is excellent to stir up the 
ground frequently; if it is uscd daily the 
plants will grow the better for it. A warm, 
sunny location is much needed; buds and 
blossoms are the fruit of sunlight. A south- 
eastern exposure is desirable; and, if there 
are several windows in the room, it enhances 
the growth of the plants. December is 
usually a season of rest for house-plants, and 
many flowers are not often seen. Plants that 
have bloomed in the summer cannot be ex- 
pected to flower now, and must not be too 
highly stimulated, else their foliage will net 
be handsome—their leaves will be too far 
apart on the stems. It does not require a 
great degree of skill to grow plants 
fast; but a high degree is needful 
to grow a plant of perfect form. There 
the experinced florist shows his skill. 
We water our plants at this season with a 
decoction of guano-water, applied once a 
weck upon the roots, taking great care not to 
touch the leaves with it. To one gallon of 
hot water add one large iron tablespoonful of 
guano; stir until it is dissolved. It is an ex- 
cellent fertilizer and gives the plants a bright, 
vigorous green. In potting or planting out, 
be very careful to press the earth very tightly 
and closely about the roots and stalks of the 
plants. Half the secret of successful pot- 
culture lies in this, Fresh air is of decided 
importance. Give it daily, taking the noon- 
day hour for its entrance. If the outdoor 
temperature is below zero, do not let the 
chilling air strike directly upon the plants; 
but, nevertheless, change the heated alr of 
parlor or dining-room, not only for the health 
of your plants, but for your own health also. 

Cultivate flowers, my fair readers. Truly, 
“flowers are the most beautiful mysteries of 
the earth-life. Was the eye of man ever in- 
different to the shooting bud, the unfolding 
calyx, the flying pollen, and the swelling 
seed?” 8. O. J. 


HOW TO KEEP FOWLS IN 
HEALTHY CONDITION. 


Larag flocks of poultry are rarely ever 
kept in healthy condition, principally be- 
cause they are crowded into too close or nar- 
row quarters ; often the houses are not clean, 
neither kept warm. The hen-house should 
be always warm in winter, and its doors in 
opening should be toward the south; the 
yards also in which they are to run should be 
on the south side of their houses. Many 
wealthy rural residents who love the orna- 
mental as well as useful, and provide orna- 
mental outhouses of pretty architectural 
character, often finish the lower story of the 
poultry-house with glass windows, to admit 
the rays of the sun in winter. This adds 
much to their comfort and increases their 
tendency to lay. 

The house should always be warm io win- 
ter; not necessarily heated with artificial 
heat, but the sides of the building should be 
well boarded up and protected from cold air. 
The same building should have convenienc:s 
for ventilating thoroughly in summer, and so 
arranged as to permit the owner to enter at 
any time and keep it thoroughly clean. The 
roosts should not be too high—not over? or 8 
fect—and of convenient size to grasp readily. 
Sassafras poles are recommended as very 
good. Go through the house occasionally, 
and sprinkle with dry ashes or lime, to dc- 
stroy the lice; and it is always well to 
keep a box or two of ashes standing 
near, for the fowls to wallow in. 
Fowls infested in the least with lice will never 
lay well or thrive, and ashes are found a sure 
preventive. Lime, old mortar, or pounded 
oyster-shells should be scattered freely, either 
on the bottom of the house-floor or wherever 
they gather. Good, snug boxes, warm and 
convenient, should be arranged around the in- 
terior of the hen-house, and wide board par- 
titions between, so that the hens may not see 
or interfere with each other. 

Should the fowls become infested at any 
time with vermin, clean the house thoroughly 
with a solution of carbolic acid dissolved in 
water, and sprinkle profusely around; also 
wash the hens with a thin solution. It will 
destroy all vermin effectually. To those who 
cannot use this, famigate the house thor- 
oughly with sulphur smoke, and it will be 
found comparatively easy to keep a good 
sunply of hens, chickens, and eggs the whole 
year round. 

A hundred hens are easicr kept and yield a 
larger profit in proportion than a thousand. 
We have heard of but few successful flock: as 
large as 1,000 or over. Many a family in the 
country, whose income is small, but can 
spare five acres of land, can undoubtedly 
keep 150 hens, raise all the feed they need, 
and clear, after all expenses, a net income of 
$309 per year. 


STEAMING FOOD FOR STOCK. 


An incidental advantage of feeding steamed 
food to stock is furnished in the testimony of 
Mr. Wilkinson, a prominent Maryland agrl- 
culturist, who says that allsceds of noxio:s 
weeds are destroyed by the boiling, while 
otherwise they would pass through and be- 
come incorporated among the manure-heap. 
Many farmers have long deplored the inevi- 
table result of hay feed to their cattle by the 
seeds also becoming mixed with the mannre, 
and when spread over the ground are repro- 
duced again with great luxuriance, causing 
an immense amount of labor to keep the 
land free and clear. Steaming the food de- 
stroys the vitality of such seeds, and hence 
the subject is of much greater importance 
than one would suppose. 

Another advantage of feeding cooked food 
to cattle is in its economy. 

A New Jersey farmer, who has made this 
subject a text forsome reliable experiments, 
says that, while it costs him 12!4 cents per 
pound to make pork by feeding raw food, it 
only costs 47£th cents per pound with the use 
of cooked food. 

Professor Mapes has also said that 18 pounds 
of cooked corn is equal to 50 pounds of raw 
corn for hog-feed; while for cattle dry corn- 
stalks, when thoroughly cooked, are equal to 
green stalks from the field. 

There are now several farm and acricul- 
tural boilers intended specially for this pur- 
pose; and we know of no plan safer and more 
economical for the farmer than to use one of 
them and give the matter a practical trial. 
While the unanimous report of all who have 
made this experiment is so conclusive in favor 
of the health and welfare of the stock, we see 
no possible valid objection. It is certainly of 
practical interest toevery farmer. If without 
steamed food it takes 100 bushels of corn to 
feed a certain number of hogs, and with boil- 
ing he can save one-third of the amount, the 
of 60 bushels will prove an item of 
the greatest economy in his management of 
the farm ; which, after all, is the true way to 
make the farm pay handsome dividends. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


MANURE FROM FOWLS. 

Poultry when confined pass two-thirds of 
the time upon the roost, and by a little care 
and trouble a great deal of valuable compost 
can be made even from a flock of a dozen 
fowls. Two years ago I made in my bennery 





a platform two feet wide under the entire 
| roost, putting up boards at the sides and 
ends one and a half fect high, thus making, as 
it were, alarge trough. I then covered the 
, bottom with dry earth two or three inches 


deep, and occasionally with a hoe or spade 
mixed up the earth with the dung accumul 
ted, continuing to add fresh earth and a sm: 
quantity of plaster every two or three wecks, 
The result has been that each spring I have 
had a number of wheelbarrow loads of excel- 
lent compost, equal if not superior to guano, 
by the use of which I have been enabled to 
produce in my garden a good crop of fine 
melons, squashes, sweet corn, and tomatoes; 
in fact, the best vegetables in my garden 
grew where I used this compost. In the 
sutumn I have a quantity of dry earth placed 
in the corner of the hennery, and from this 
pile I find it but little trouble to throw what 
fs needed under the roost.—€or. of Farmers’ 
Club, I. ¥. 


"HE RAMIE PLANT. 

T. H. Hyatt, in his ‘‘ Notes on California,’”” 
says a specimen of the Ramie was exhibited at 
the California Fair. It was a fair specimen 
of this plant, and the fibers extracted from 
ft, which shows it may be grown in 
California with success. In China it has 
been used for thousands of years; and it 
makes a beautiful fabric, as.the Chinese manu- 
facture it. Many years ago specimens of this 
eloth were sent from Chmha to our friends in 
New York, and it was very much admired for 
ladies’ dresses. In China it makes a light, 
cool, and very beautiful fabric for gentlemen’s 
summer-wear also: 


STOCK RAISING IN COLORADO. 

At Bryan,. 176: miles from Ogden, a large 
business is done in freighting horses East. 
They are bought in California and Northern 
Texas for from five to eight dollars a head, 
driven to this point and shipped to Omaha, 
where they are sold from $40 to $50, yielding 
a fair profit in the transaction. 
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VINEGA 


AL Sp in ten hours, wi at d cir 
ar address F, 1, SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Gromwell, Ct. 


__AGENTS WANTED. — 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 


AGENTS WANTED: 
FOR 


The Library of Poetry and Song. 


Being Choice Selections From the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH a 
with an introduction 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT.. 
This volume is the handsomest and cheapest sub- 
scrip:ion bock extant, and contains in itself more to 
eve it enduring fame and make it universaily popu- 

lar than any book ever published, It bas something in 
it of the beat for ever, 





How made from Cider, 
or 








m 
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most frequent 


amy whole work, page by page, poem by poem, bas 
passed under the cuted ct cis and scholarly eye 
of Witttam Cotten Ba » & man reverenced among 
men. A poet gv at among poe ets 
ibrary ef over 5 Volumes in one book, 
whose contents, of no ephemeral nature or nacre 
will never grow old or stale. Itcan be and will be 
read and reread with pleasure as long an Its I ares 
hold together. Over 800 pages, penne ae ened 
ly 


ckeicely, iikastrated, handsomely bo 
through Agents by subscription. 

Teachers, Clergymen, active > Men, tatters omen 
can all secure rood pay = whe L_¥ work by takia 
“pend for t! 

for Cireutar, contalnin mg Pat particulars, to 
J. B. FORD & ¢ CO., 39 Park Row,.N.. ¥.. 


Money “Quickly Made 
By Active, Intelligent Men and Women, 
ACTING AS 


ACENTS, 


IN EVERY TOWN, COUNTY, AND: STATE 


For the great religious and literary weekly newspaper 
(16 large quarto pages) edited by 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


having in its corps ss hea y~ and Contributors the 
ablest talent of the ! and charming serial 
story by HARRiLT BERCHER “STOWE, the world-re- 
pnowne: = of “ Uncie Tom's Canin,"’ just: be- 
ors ciolt weeks for jor receives 
weeks, and fs PResentsD 
ba fhe  huprees mn of MarsHatl’s superb. and 
universally-admired itousehold Engraving of Wash. 
jomon, os 4 thing ent: Nrely new, and is taking 
hike wild: re. This is a wonderful combination of the 
oem pane: and the grundest engraving in America, 
e Agents must act quickly or lose a — — 


athos, aes 


evade and referred to‘in 





All our Agents are | well, ard ma 

from $20 to $40: a da: ere | ‘is positively nothing that 
mile pay 20 “cell just — Bea cee on 

circutar, copy o aper,and c ore 
the CHRISTIA NUNTON y fp 

COMPANY, 39 } ar. te Roo, N 


ASUPERB SUES BSCRIPTION BOOK. 
CUBA WITH PER, AND PENCIL. 


A complete manu: f travel, yet as interesting as a 


FRESH, vor L. “AND RELIABLE! 
‘ompetition ! | 
20 Magnidcont Full-Page Engravinge t 
93 OTHER ILLUSTRATION 
of exceedingly interesting and varied sae pene 
of them humorous, All about the principal elties 
_ Island, the baths rey watering-places, bull. re] oat 
nd carnivals, Street sights in Havana, 
Culture and Manufacture of Coffee, Sugar, 
bacco, 





Fact and Fun! Statistic and Adventure! 


LIRBRAL TRR' iN 
HARTFORD HUME TATING COMPANY, 
Hartford, Con 


BooK ante wAKE 
#80 to $200 per Month by selling 


GREAT FORTUNES, 


Asp How Turvy Were Mane. By J.D. McCabe, A 
+ fresh, and met OE Protec iiustrated ‘and 
fully bound, It shows how a poor schoolmaster 
made $49,000,009; how a poor, half-blind sailor became 
great banker, a butcher's apprentice rhe wealthiest 
man in America, an unknown mechanic a millionaire 
in seven years, with many more such examples; how 
energy, talent, and patient industry have alwars met 
— success when proper!y exerted; how money can 
made honestiy and without sacrifice of principle, 
Send for Cire pee oe and notice extraterms, Address 


£. Cincinnati a icago; or 
Geo. Sackean, P Paitadetphicn New York, & Boston. 
p2) $75 TO $250 PER MONTH, everymheres 

ale an See ate, 2 introduce the GENUINE 
nN SENSE “teat SEW- 











ve orca y $1,000 
any machine that will sew a piling Tore peat 
tiful, , or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the “ Flastic Leck Stitch." Every second stitch 
can os cut, and seit the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Ageuts from @75 
to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress St conn & CO., Boston, Maas. ; Pitte- 
burgh, Pa; St. Louie, Ho.; or Chicago, IN. 


== IVEAGENTS = 


to canvass for, advertise, and sell our KNIFE 
LEANER & feoeen #R,and the Premium 
OLBY WRIN ! Best and cheapest! 


| 





Bacnaen m4 indestructible materials! 








M a efticient! 
OM ii th every other machine! 
OLBY Bros. & & CO. , 508 Broadway, N. ¥.!@ 
“A GENTS WANTED FOR THE 
OF 
GH = 5 
containing Fleetwood's “ of Christ.” and“ Lives 
of the Aposties, teronpete, and Martyrs’; Dod- 
dridge’s “Evidences of Christianity’; “* History of 
the Jews,” by Josephus; “A History of all Relizious 


Denominations,” with treatises and tables relating to 
events connected with Bibte History, containing 
many fine engravings. ‘The whole forming a complete 
Treasury of € Hoss an Knowledge 

W. FLINT & CO., No, 25 rs ath st., Philadelphia, 
and 5 Custom House Place, Chie. 








oh. 29) 


ve Wats ‘Passer: te, 
The Smost. ‘Ponular Preacher in Atuerica, 
Agents wanted everywhere, male or fem; ale, 
be pom Mark Twain and nq trouble to sell, 
Send for terms and circular to AV. 
R VODDART & CO., Publishers, No. 740 Gasneon 
stay Phiiadelphia, 


GENTS WANTED FOR 


IN HISTORY. 


Agrand theme, and the grandest book of modern 
time. All ey, analyzel fom a new stand-point, 
rules among the nations. An OPEN BIRLE in 
every land, No other book Like it, Papyul Infalli- 
bility and the Warin France rericwed 
The best terms to agents ever before given, 
new plan insures a sale in every famt 
Address at once,  GOODLPEE cD & CO., 
37 Park Row, New ok ie 148 Lake strect, Chicago. 


-AWORD TO ACENTS.-Our books 
are the most popular ofany out. You can selithem pass 
than any others. Look at this list: Just ont,  Over- 
LaND THROUGH? Asta,” by Knox; “Tag Uncrvitizep 
Races." by Wood; ‘' Trg Exxocents Aproap,” by 
Mark Twain; “ Beyoyp THB MississipPi,”’ by Richard. 
son. Largest cocniions paid. For circulars address 

ERICAN PUBLISHING CU., Hartford. 


Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marsball, Mich. 


20 Y TO MA FEM 
a nara — ke Mah 
EW WING M itch @ bo both 
ent Batis NSED SnULTLE MACHINE 
sold inthe U: *s for less than $40 to use t! 
celebrated Wilson Feed. AU others are infringements 
and the seller and the user are shes to prosecution and 


impri t. Goreme FRE! 
a DERSON 4 CO. Cleveland, , 
DO YOU WANT BUSINESS ON 
0 ¥0 | Fito CITA IE 
AT AND NEAR HOME, PI 


to qoceng. whole or spare 
what paper aper you saw this in, J. 


TED-AGENTS (98 per, day) to 
8 noe 





Our 




















son" 





otis lebrated HOM! Me SHUTTLE 
Has 1 


“Address 
i Pitteburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IL; or Fe Louise Mo. 
ei 500 A AB: 
WANTED, AGENTS to sell the Universal Sewing Ma- 
chine, size 12 inche inches long pees 8 = eae of fareat a 
S$ one 
ete, $15, sent G0 VERSAL SEW. 


pee 





y ¥ A uN 
NG MACHINE CO., B Bromfield St., Boston, M 


sentra, PANE, bear 





rance and P: aS Brockett, 

The — ya and Dest’ selling \* of the 

” Sampl sent, postpal of $1 50, nd 

ror. Suet Gayton ATSON, Pub- 
lisher, 16 Beekman street, New York. 





$250 . A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. ¢ fail to secure Circular and Samples free. 
Asidess 8 Mi SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


“$75, A WEEK to 
dress CHARLES D. 


Rabi! Ln a tae Pleasant and profitable." 
inp for answer 
Oks. end stamp RP. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y 


1ENTS W. NEED A A MONTHA)—d 
ne GRERICAN TTING ACHIN 
CO. BOSTON, Mase tor ae LOUIS, M 


5 PER WEEK easily made by Agents. Address 
shah MAN F'G CO., Cornwall, Coon.” 


FREE, and ¢30_A DAY SURE, and n 
Ware Tildes LATTA O04 Paso ae 





ents, male and female. Ad- 
DAREY Gh 




















eee a Month to Agents.—Send for Cireulars 
to WORTHINGTON, DUSTIN & O0,, Hartford. Copme 


THE 


Geo. B. Satterlee, 


President. 


G. de Macarty, 


Vice-President. 


f. C. Pierson, 
Sec'y and Actuary. 


Ne. 


_ Combines the full securit 
the liberal NON ‘FORFEITUI 


“ 
“ 
- 


ORDINARY + Three 
Four 


LIVE. Five 
Policies made INTERCHANGEABLE. 
ie Call or send for Detailed Terms 
tae" Active and well quulified S 





1s7 Broadway. 


TOE. MOST LIBERAL CONDITIONS TO THE INSURED 
COMBINED BY ONE COMPANY. 

Liberty to TRAVEL and change RESIDENCE. 

No extra Premium for ARMY or NAVY OFFICERS or WOMEN. 

of the New York State legal requirements, and ALSO 

RE of the Massachusetts State law, 


AGE 35; ( ~ annual Premium continues policy in force ? years and 8 days 
wo 


INDEPENDENT. 








eatntsilibe 


Finance Commitice : 


Yro. H. Porrs, 

E. L. Bouies, 

Wa. Motier, 

J. Mosrox TAYLOR. 


Executive Commitice : 


Wma. Morier, 
Wma. R. GRIFFITH, 
Sam’. Mansu,. JR. 


EVER 


for example : 


12 “ 

6 aw ° 

“ 8 46 “ 

“ 10 56 “ 

DIVIDENDS annual from first year. 
before insuring elsewhere 
olicitors liberally dealt with. 


¢ 6 “ « 


“ “ 





MUSIC, PIANOS; ETC. 


E. & A Be Gis HOOK, ORGAN. BUILDERS, 
Boston, M: 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Latest Publications. 


THE VICTORY, 
FOR CHOIRS AND SINGING SCHOOLS, 
Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 


BRIGHT JEWELS, 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Price, in board sovers, BS ct 35 cts.; $30 per 100 copies, 


SONCS OF DEVOTION 
FOR PRAYER MEETINGS AND ALL RELIGIOUS 
GATHERINGS, 


Over 650 liymns and Tune 
Price, in full cloth binding, 3, eents, 


sonny NPAT 











BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St.,N.Y., 
Successors to Ws. B. Brapsony. 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1870AND'71. 


THE PALM.—Church, 8 Singing: Schoo!, and Con- 

vention Music, by C. M. Wyman. (Just out.) 

Price $1 50, or $13 50 per dozen.. 

The thousands who loved Mr. Wyman will find bis 

fife in this book. 

He did his work, and in the full prime of a noble man- 

hood entered into the glory of which he sangso grandly. 

ont Fs PRIZE, for our Sunday School.—By 
Price 40 ai by the es, 3% e 100, $33, 

This is a large, Miied took ot t 
Mo Onan Tune Te Tunes, ‘Anthems, Chante aud 
Published in April last. 60,000 in use; 

IUMPH.—By G 
ice $1 50, or $13 50 per d By < nsthblere 
Trtee any who have net paces this book it Is pease pe 


omnes led, as 8 work. for singing sc 
Over 100,000 asote oes in ra 


TITE SONG QUEEN.-—Fy H, RB. Palmer. 
Price, in coe 73 Cls., or $7 50 doz.; paper, 50 cts., 


and rising author has here supplied a 
egitmate Want, with Mecised success—viz., a 
less expens've book at the samo 





time com eS in its system and m 
anues copies in use, and'the 3 sales constantly in- 
Teor pale by the trade generally. 
ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 
$10 worth of Music ineach Vol, Cheap, Handso 
and" Useful “Shining 
Ligite,"” a collection of 
Sacred Songs, Duets and 
Songs — nnereses. * Gold ves,"" Vols. 1 and 2, 
copesby W ys. ** Hearth and Home,” “ Fireside 
ows,'” * Breet’ Sune and & "Priceless ay! ‘four 
ca co! ollee fingers,”’ “ ‘Magic Circle,” 
and “*Y ag ft kattn three 
| Picating a! = Piano ye 
reations,"” poe Memories," a music of 
moderate diteutt Ee an 
han ems,"" Piano aoe te a ae Ki: nkel, Allard, 
Pacher, etc. In all, 1). vols. q 
boar 3 
of postage by 
41. PETERS, 599 Troadway, 
sen York 





3 PB. O. Box 5129, Send 30 c ents for a sainple 
of Peters’ * Musical pong Me containing #4 worth of 
Musics and 75. cents e “Song Echo,” @ New 
School Book. 


BERCE PIANOS. 


Acknowledged by all the Leading 
Artists tobe the Best Made, Finest 
Tone, and Most Durable of any 
Piano before the Public. 

SIX FIRST PREMIUMSIN SEPT., 1870. 
MANUFACTORY 173 and 175 LEWIS ST, 
WAREROOMS $7 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists aent by mail 
PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 


THE GHORAL TRIBUTE. 


BY 
L. O. EMERSON. 


The Standard Church Music Book 


for the Coming Season. 
The most popular Pox. i the Choir and Singing 
School now before the Pu 
Price, $1 50; $13 50 per ame 


Specimen copies sent to any address post paid on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 
Cc.H. DITSON & Co., New York. 











PIANOS, «se. sso) GANS, 


Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS 


and General Agents for the BURDETT COMBINA- 
TION ORGAN, (containing Carpenter and Burdett’s 
new improvements). 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE AGE! 


The disagreeable, reedy tone is entirely overcome ir. 
this instrument! The verdict is unanimous!! We 
challenge the world to equal it!!! 

We can furnish new Seven-Octave Piano-Fortes from 
0275 to $950, Second-hand Pianos, Organs, and Melo- 
Py from $10 to $250. New Cabinet Organs, ¢45 to 


,CHAMBERS’S _ PIANOS. 


nod Purchasers are in vited to examine the 








e ES 
the market. MELODEONS AND CABINET 
GEGANS, the best manufactured. Pianos Repeats and 
on easy terms of purchase to satisfy custom 
Seconn-HWAND INSTRUMENTS grent. bargains. Fac- 
tory 221 Sixth st, between Third and Second Avenues. 
Send fora Circular, Call or address 


SON, 
9 and 161 Fourth. Avenue, between Lith and 12th Streets, 
New York City. 
wn. ger & CO., 

ESTABLISHED 1933, pa teeptte! mp. MANU- 
FACTU Bee Te AND hoe AN 
UPRIGIY NO. 650 Tt OAD WAY x. 

B. & fh KRAL AGENTS, PIANOS TO 
RENT AND SOLD oN ANSTALLMENTS. 


“a : a 











ASON & HAMLIN CABINET OR- 
GANS. New Styles, Reduced Prices, Send for Circulars. 


“FURNITURE, CARPETING. ETC. 


FURNITURE 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

A large assortment of new styles 
Parlor, Library, Chamber, and 
Dining Suits. Also Cottage Setts 
in all Colors. 

Just out, the NEW SOFA-BED, combininga 
SOFA and SPRING BED. 

HAIR MATTRESSES AND BEDDING. 


Wm. H. LEE, 


No. 199 Fulton Stiest. 


Between Broadway and Greenwich street, and 


277 Canal Street, 
One door East from Broadway, N. Y. 


T. BROOKS & Co., 


Furniture and Upholstery Ware- 
house, 
Nos. (27 AND {29 FULTON &T., 
(Corner Sands street). Brooxtry. 
We use none but the best seasoned Wood, and the 


finest materials. Base Patterns are new and elegant in 
Gesign, and our We 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 


PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER. 
BEDS. 














Goods delivered in New York free of charge; also 
packed to any part of the country. 


SYPHER & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO D. MARLRY,) 


No. 557 Srondways New York, 
SALE! 


MODERN & & ANTIQUE FU FURNITURE, 


CHINA, and ARTICLESof VERTU. 
Established 1826. 


Frost, Black & Co., 


SAL ETAIL Dealers in and 
POO LES ALE AND hee FURNITCRE: OF EVERY 








facturers E 

VARIETY. No. 69 Bowery, Canal street, New 
Yor STEAMBOATS: HOTEIS, AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS furnished at the Shortest Notice. All 


coon purchased of our house guaranteed as repre- 
x W. FROST. JAMES BLACK. GEO. SNYDER. 


A. WILLARD & CO., 


LOOKING CLASSES, 
a 177 CANAL STREET, 
Beeond Block west ofthe Bowery, NEW YORK. 








BLANKETS, 
MATTRESSES, 


AND 


Bedding generally, 


AT PRICES DEFYING COMPETI- 
TION. 


SCHENCK & RYON, 


203 CANAL STREET, 
CORNER MULBERRY, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 


| GUARDIAN 


Mutual Life Insurance C0, 
No. 251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED - - 18509. 


Cash Premiums. 
IMMEDIATE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The Entire Profits of the Company 
Divided Equitably among: 
the Policy-holders. 


All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


ANNUAL REPORT.. 
January 1, 1870. 
Aseets, Jan. 1, 1869.......$1,486,272 32 


Income for 1869: 
Premiums and Interest.... 1,344,096 19 
$2,830,207 50 


EXPENDITURES FOR 1869, 
Death Claims, 











page roe 

and Lapse 

Policies. . “e380, 505 80- 
Expenses and 

Commis- 

sions...... 4,833 10 
Dividends... 63,212,03 

788,550 99 

Assets, Jan. 1, 1870..... $2,041,746 Si 
New Policies issued 1 

5,158, insuring.......... kL, 496,582 00 


Policies in force Jan. 1 " 
1870, 10,997, insuring... "24,626, 070 00 


CASH DIVIDENDS ‘UPON THE “ CONTRI- 
BUTION PLAN,”’ RANGING FROM 16 
to 50 PER CENT., PAID DURING 
THE CURRENT YEAR. 


DIRECTORS: 
Hon, Joun A. Drx,....... New York. 
JOHN J. CRANE.......00--+ Ex-President Bank Republic. 
Wituiiam M, VseMiLye...Banker, {[Vermilyc & Co,}. 
Cuaries G, Rocxwoop.,.Casbier Newark Banking Co. 
Hon. Groros Oppvxkk....Ex-Mayor of New York. 
Minot C. MoRGAN........ Banker. 
Tuomas Rigney.... .....Fi 


Bexs. B SuskMAN . “Treasurer N. 1X, Steam Saar 
0. 
AARON ARNOLD.... «Firm: saiety Constable & 
0. 
Ricn'p H, Bownr. 


«..Wetmore & Bowne, Lawyers. 
I. S. WaLBripgg..........Pres. Bank for the People, 
Toledo, 0, 





Ww. T. Hoormr... ..... 
Witiiam W. Wricer... 
Jauuzs P. Macxs. 


.- Vice-President. 
-.Merchant. 


Methodiaet 





Book Concern, 
Boston. 
WriirraM Witrens.........Firm: W. Wilkens & Co. 
Jutivs H, Prary........-- President of Montclair RR, 
Cuartrs J, Starr.........Merchant. 

WILLIAM ALBRY... --»Merchant. 

Gro, W. Cuyien.. --.Banker, Palmyra, N. Y. 





Geo. T. HoPe........-ese0e Pres't. Continental Fire ins, 
Jonny H. SHmRWoop........Park Place. 
Watton H. Pecxuam..... President, 135 Fifth Avenue. 


Epwarp II, Wricat.......Newark, N. J. 
Groror W., Fariew........Farlee & Titus, Bankers, 
Wiittram L, Cocswetr..... Merchant, 


WALTON H. PECKHAM, Prest. 
WILLIAM T. HOOKER, LUCIUS McADAM, 
Vice-President. Secretary & Actuary. 
C. H. CLENCH, Assistant Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 








No. 212 Broadway, 


ISSUES ALL THE NEW FORMS OF 
POLICIES, and presents as favorable 
terms as any Company in the United 
States. 

The Company will make temporary 
loans on its Policics. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED 
ON EACH PAYMENT AFTER THE 
FIRST YEAR, and the Policy held good 
— that time. 

IDENDS DECLARED ANNU- 
ALLY after the first Annual Premium, 
and available in payment of Premium, re- 
duction of Loans, or increase of amount of 
Insurance. : 

All of our Policies are INCONTEST- 
ABLE after five annual payments. 

TONTINE DIVIDE} 


POLICIES 
issued on application for same. 

POLICYHOLDERS SHARE IN 
THE ANNUAL PROFITS of the Com- 
pany, and have a voice in the election and 

management of the Company. 
All Policies, when the ium has 
id in cash, have a CASH SUR- 
RENDE ER VALUE, after three or more 
annual payments, and after five or more 
annual ae, AN ANNUITY BOND 
WILL GRANTED, in lieu of the 
same for as many years as there have 

a? = cash premiums 


paid. 
No Policy o Medial Fee hanged. 


BLE, on the principle of the Massachu- 
setts law. 
The following are some of the results of 
the year’s working 
Ratiotef ‘iaieene number ef Pelicies in 
1860 ever 1868, 100 per cent. 

Ratie of increase in amount of Assets of 
Policies in 1869 over 1868, 69 per cent. 

Ratie ef Death Claims to gross amount in- 
eared, half ef one per cent. 

Ratic ef Death Claims on new Policies to 
amount insured during year 1869, one- 
twentieth of one per cent. 

The ge 8 ratios for all Companies 
reporting to the Massachusetts D. 
ment were respectively nine-tenths of one 
per cent. and one-fifth of one per cent., 
showing a much more favorable rate of 
mortality for this Company. 

EDWARD A. JONES, President. 

J. O. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
J. A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
CHARLES G. PEARSON, Ass’t Sec’y. 





BUY BEDDING, MA MATTRESSES, AND 





Spring. pattresees. algo Feathers — Blankets, of 8. P. 
KITTLE. 210 & 212 Canal Street, N w York, 


CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
®GENTS WANTED. 


STEPHEN BARKER, F 


TWENTY -FIETH 


NEW 


LIFE 


NOS. 112 AND 1 


JANUARY 


Amount of Net Cash: Assets, Jan. 1, 1869 . 


Losses by death . . . . 4 
Less received from reinsurance _. 


$48,589), cost . 
value, $1,637,465), cost . . . 
Real Estate in the City of New York . . 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real es 
000, and the fo 
additional collateral wwe + 
Loans on existing policies . . 
January Ist, 1870 . 


transinission: . 
Interest — to. January Ast, 1870. 


Casn Assgrs, January ist, 1870: . 


OF THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and in Trust Company. eee 
——« “4 United States Stocks (market value, $2, 543, 280), 


ey in New York City ‘Bank Stock (marget "value, 


Invested in New York State and ciher Stocks (marke t 


$10,156,400; buildings thereon insured for $4,2381,- 
licies assigned to the Company as 


Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, “due subsequent to 


Premiums on policies i in hands of ‘agents and in course of 


A 
Excess of market value of securities over cost 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


(= Assets, Nov., 1870, 
$45,000,000 Cash.-21 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


RESULTS OF TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ BUSINESS TO JAN. t, (870. 
2,088 Death Claims . . . $11,678,191 58 


ANNGAL REPORT 


YORK 


12 BROADWAY, 
t, 1870. 


. . . o + 


eres eee co 6 S10613,474 4 


27 MaturedEndowments . . . . 147,153 82 

RECEIPTS: Cash Returned on Surrendered Policics . . . . 2,645,717 82 

Amount of Premiums and Policy Fees . $5,104,640 99 Life Annuities Paid . . . «© © « 152,369 13 

mee aon . a including pre 870,156 405,974,798 33 Cash Dividendsto Policy-holders, . . . . + 17,428,505 00 
$10,588,272 84 INVESTMENTS: 

DISBURSEMENTS: Cash on hand in Banksand Trust Companies . . . $1,857,330 30 


. $767,683 19 


Bond and Mortgages on Reat Estate—first lien 
« « 9,579 12—$758,104 07 


- 27,319,882 47 





Denshased gelteien amt onmiiies - pel Apr ce ersceom United States, New York State, and City Bonds, ect . 5,073,108 73 
fomeare sg licy-holders os ak ere 1,535,399 tl Real Estate owned by Company, (worth $1,500,000), cost 953,717 40 
mmissio! TO , ani enc “ex: enses . . « . 681,324 42 ” Mot : 
7 avertiaine’ — ” saaload son y Pp : “On'960 16 Due from Agents, January 4, 1870—since paid . . %,544 79 
Office and law expenses, —" printing, taxes, revenue aR Sa oe 
stamps, and reinsurance . . 4. ss ++. « 250,24 763,562,711 61 | Actual Cash Investments, Jan. 1, 1870, . . $35,211,583 71 
T tal t & ee e e + e e o e + e -_ e * . . 
Bans. — All the Property of its Policy-holders 
ASSETS: yu VLD. 








tsa THE LARGEST COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


ee rar 1,624,394 11 
- 1,545,537. 17 
state * valued at 


CENERAL AGENTS: 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 400 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


te ne arty 2 H. B. MERRELE, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa 
and Minnesota. Address Merrill & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 
628,156 92 L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for New Jersey,. 792 Broad Street, Newark, 
seese. Cn N. J. 
aoc dee tenia 65,327.77 28,025,561 20 


H. H. REMINGTON, General Agent for Maine and New Hampshire; Portland, Me. 

A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 

O. F.. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia 
Maryland, East Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabame 
Baltimore; Md. 

JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio, Cleveland, 0; 


303,363 43 
$13,327,924 63 





Amount of Adjusted Losses, due sub 


GEORGE WILKES, 





Divisible Surplus..........ceocess+0++ 
During the year 10,717 Policies have been issued, insuring $34,446,353 03. 

From the undivided surplus of $1; 670,75 750 72 the Board of Trustees have de- 

clared a DIVIDEND, available on settlement of next annual premium to each partici- 


pating policy proportioned to its “ contribution to surplus.” 
Dividends not uscd in settlement. of premium will be added to the policy. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 


monatieg 


| bf 

Ast, 1870 ‘ - « « $167,000 00 D. L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northera and Western New York, Addrem 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting Proof, ete... 66,509 00 Christie & Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 
Deposit for Miners . . 142 83 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing Policies, in- JOHN A. LITTLE, Genera) Agent for Southern New. York, 182 Broadway, New 

suring $101,151,186 15, participating insurance at York. 

4 per cent.” Carlisle net premium, $969,725 65; - 

ee < 5 per cent. Carlisle ae . 11,213,812 96 BENJAMIN BD: KENNEDY, General Agent for Kentucky, Louisvilte, Ky. 
Return Premium 1869 and prior thereto, payable . ' 

“ae... » — — . ee 2 209,718 07—11,657,173 91 JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut, New Haven,.Coon 


FAYETTE P.. BROWN, General Agent for the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga, and Che 
mung, in State of New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

AMOS D. SMITH, 34, General Agent for Rhode Island, Providence, R L ; and Massa 
chusetts, (except Boston), Boston, Mass. 

CLINTON B. FISK, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Western Arkansas, and Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming Territories. Address 


aeeee cocccccccccceccccss 2,670,750 72 








a a Fisk & Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
HYDE & SMITH, General Agents for Boston. and vicinity, 18 Sears’ Building, Boston 
TRUSTEES. Mass. 
MORRIS FRANLKIN, WM. A. BOOTH, 
DAVID DOWS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, KAI KERBOCKER 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, CHAS. L. ANTHONY, 
DANIEL §. BOGERE, SANFORD COBB, 
sae aie Ewan 
WM. H. a. <TON, LEWIS F. BATTELLE, 
vai Ctine gees LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WALLIAM BARTON, 


of the City of New York. 


Medical Examiners, = President. 


ag Erastus Lyman, 





MANH 


ASSETS- 
ANNUAL INCOME 


payment of the second anaual premium. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Secretary. 


Agents 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


ORGANIZED A, D. 1850. 


Dividends are made on a contribution plan, and are paid annually, commencing on the 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. E W. DERBY, M.D,, Consulting Physician. 


ATTAN 


ASSETS, over a ° . ° : F $7,500,000 Ot 
AMOUNT PAID TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF DE 

CEASED MEMBERS, over. “ t 2,000,000 04 
SURPLUS DIVIDENDS PAID IN CASH AND ADDED TO) 

INSURANCE, over . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 1,500,000 0¢ 





Eveny DrsrRautz Form oF Poricy Issugp, FROM $1,000 To $25,000 on a Saw 
GLE LIFE. 


a ee No Restrictions m Poxrtcrs as TO TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE IN any Part os 


$6,500,000. 
2,500,000, 


= es #& e @ «@ THE CrviizeD SETTLEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Freer Permits To Evrore. 

No Extra Premium CHARGE FOR ARMY AND Navy Orricens or Tae U. 8. 
IN THE YEARS 1867, 1868, anD 1869 THIS COMPANY Is8UED OVER 30,000 NEW 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. Po.icres FOR INSURANCE OF MORE THAN $85,000,000. 
8. M. STEBBINS, Actuazy. 


Wanted. 





APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES S{IOULD BE MADE TO THE HOME OFFICE, 16} BROADWAY O8 TO 
ANY OF THE BEANCH OFFICES OR GENERAL AGENCIES, AS BELOW, 





Life 


JAMES 





J. PIERPONT. 
fF. E. MORSE... 


All Policies are non-forteitable, and 
Dividends are declared ‘anpually 
payinent of the next annual premium. 


Joun L. BROWNELL, President Open Board Brokers. 
Water R, Biake, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cuas. a Davenport, Lockwood & Davenport, Bankers. 


Frawcrs E. Mors og 
J. Fignponr Moray Dabney. organ & Co., Bankers, 


COMMONWEALTH 
Insurance Company, 
178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS: 
B. Pvbcmegeegy | President. 


SPECT AL. FEATURES. 
Fi, Policies issued by the Commonwealth are incontestable trom date of issue, and are free from restrictions 


It vero Residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 32 North and the Tropic ot 


Participate in the profits of the Company. 
upon all Policies that have been in force af 


DIRECTORS: 


BRANCH OFFICES AND GENERAL AGENCIES: 


Western, Chicago, {l., for States of Indiana, [linols, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, ang the Territories, 3 & 
MATTISON, Manager 

Southeastern, Baltimore, Md., fer States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and District of columbia, JOHR 
A. NICHOLS, Manager. 

Southern, Savannah, Ga. for States of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, W. R. BOYD, Manager. 

Southwestern, New Orleans, for States of Louisiana, Southern Mississippi, and Texas, H, OC, PAKSON 





F. A. PUTNAM, M.D... »» Medical Rxaminee Manager. - 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. - Mississipyi Valley, Memphis, for States of Tennessee, North Mississippi, Kentucky, and Arkansas, $. 8, OLARKB 
&CO., Managers, 


GENERAL AGENCIES : 
Ohio, G. BE. FAIRCHILD & CO., Cleveland. 
New England States, MERRITT & RUPP, Roston. 
Pennsylvania, DUY & WOODS, Philadelphia. 
N. and S$. Carolina, W. 8. HASTIE & SON, Charleston. 
Missouri and Kansas, §. R. CLARKE, St. Louis. 


unless otherwise specif ed. 
all year, and are availible on 


Jauins RK, Prarsow, President of the Oe 
3ciics K, Pomeroy bers &  Pomeroys Attorneys. 
J. Pieneoxr, Vice- Brotineee of the Co, 
f Homas, American sack Co. 
ARCHIBALD TURNER, Turner Bros,, Banke 








Office 139 


OFFI 


G. 
LEMUEL H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M. D., Medical Exam. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


has achieved a success without a parallel in the history of Life Insurance. 
6,556 Policies issued in 19 Months, insuring $14,165,887 50 


OERS: 
HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 


EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent Agencies. 


N. Y. State,C. L. NORTH, 160 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


(PF Acents Wantep 1n Pervu.— Men who can furnish the best of references as 
business capacity and honesty. Address Duy & Woops, 300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22. 





Broadway, 


~-R4A & 2G NASSAU St. 


GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 





THE EXCELSIOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


63 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


ALL POLICIES CONVERTIBLE AT THE OPTION 
OF THE HOLDER INTO 


ANNUITY BONDS. 


All Policies Non-Forfeiting. 


NO RESTRICTIONS UPON TRAVEL. 
Bend for circular, 


SAMUEL T. HOWARD, ¥. A. PLATT, 
Parsipent. Vice-Prestpsrr. 

CHAS. N. MORGAN, BUTLER WARD, 
Actuary. ARY, 


Sucnzr. 
B. & TURNER, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGuNcixs. 





INSURE IN THE 
‘ 


SECURITY 
INSURANOE OOMPANY 


Office, 119 Broadway New York 


CASH CAPITAL....... ....§1,000,000. 


FIRB OR INLAND MARINE RISKS TAKEN AT 
THE LOWEST ADEQUATE RATES. 


A.F. HASTINGS, President, 
W. B, BUCEHOUT, Vice-President, 
Natman Hanrse. Secretary: 





Policies issued, over 30,000. 
Assets - - - - $4,500,000. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 
NO. 48 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS $3,600,000. 


The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


AX forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


JOHN KF. DE WITT, President. 
F. B. O'CONNOR, a Pro Tem. 





JUSTUS LA WRENOE, Presrvenr. 


J. P. ROGERS, Secnetare 
LLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


OLD AND TRIED. INCORPORATED 1851. 


BERKSHIRE Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THOS. F. PLUNKETT, President. JAMES FRANCIS, Vice-President. BENJ. CHICKERING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Assistant Secretary. 
eady pala 
FAILURE TO PAY PREMIUM DOES NOT FORFEIT THE POLICY AT ANY TIME: but the policy will be continued in force until the premiums alr 
are fully earned by the cost of insurance. Should the assured die within the period of continued insurance, THE FULL AMOUNT OF THE POLICY WILL BE PAD, 
the same as if all premiums had been paid when due, except that the premiums overdue and unpaid will be deducted, 
Examples—claims actually paid under this feature : 
JAMES JOYCE, of New York, insured for $1,000, died POUR MONTHS AFTER HIS PREMIUM WAS DUE AND UNPAID. Amount paid, $1,000, less one seuu> 
annual premium. 
MAXIMILLIAN MICKEL, of Cleveland, insured for $1,000, DIED NINE MONTHS AFTER HIS PREMIUM WAS DUE AND UNPAID. Amount paid, —_ less one senate 
SAMUEL W. MASON, of Concord. insured for $1.000, died THIRTEEN MONTHS AFTER HIS PREMIUM WAS DUE AND UNPAID, Amount paid, $1,000, — — noawele 
This feature is absolutely secured to the policyholder by a law of the lth husetts ; so that each ene t3 guur ory 
eurance paid Jor, and protected from loss. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


ALL THF PROFITS BELONG TO THE POLICY HOLDERS, and are divided ANNUALLY among policies in force two years. Dividends patd annually (9 cade 
or Seon one meat anaes agement; safe tnvecteeats careful selection of lives; prompt and b ; liberal of travel and residence, 
For "information apply at the home office, or to the following general agents: 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 

















+ 441, ditt 








FOSS MW ingto Boston, HINE & HILLMAN, Cleveland, Oblo. 
y- it. FRANCIS 2 me cadway, New. fort emaeamaa GREENE & TILFORD i Indianapolis Tedisna 
W. H. GRAV Fe ae wed Wal A ie Phiadeipbia Y. & WHEELER, Detrolt. ; Michiess, 
MoAVOY & SMITH, Oto, NOY eee oe ‘A. 8. COFFIN, Providence, & L 7 
8. W. HYDE, Owego, N. 








10 
‘HARRISON SAFETY 


BOILERS 


OVER 1,000 BOILERS IN USE. 
JOUN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 

‘ sesesceeseees A 1O Brondwaye 

a. 139 Federal street. 


ROOTS 


WROUGHT IRON SECTIONALSAFETY 


ee 


foots that your Boilers s nar about one-third 

“the yy over our om eas egy - 

“ciently and it ‘omptly ; an Cos 

~ by yours, and which is impossible w' 

ag A dinar pa having large shells, is alone 
” 


Chagrin Falls (Ohio) need 
inary 












F. w. ‘BROOKS, 
93 and 97 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 


COMMUNION SERVICES. 


In addition to our extensive assortment of Silver- 
Plated Ware for family use, we are making a specialty 
ofthe facture of C ion Ware, in great va- 
riety, and of chaste and appropriate designs. Liberal 
terms made with religious societies. Photographs, show- 
ing the various styles, will be sent by mail on applica 
Won. 














ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
No. 20 John street, New York. 


~ SILVER-PLATED © 
PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICE-PITCHERS. 


The Latest Improvement and the 
Best Article Made. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
~DWARD SEARS’ 


Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
wife So YORK. 


~— ENGINES, 
Tools, Machinery, ele, 


FOR SALE AT 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


FOOT OF EAST 12TH ST., N. Y., 


EMBRACING 
ENGINES, PLANERS, LATHES, 
SMITHS’ AND BOILER-MAKERS TOOLS, 
end Machinery and Patterns of the most approved 
kinds, etc, etc. Also, 
@ HIGH-PRESSURE ENGINES, partly finished; 
@ STEVENSON-PATENT TURBINE WATER- 
WHEELS, 66-inch diameter; and 
AMARINE BEAM-ENGINE, 66-in. by 10-ft. stroke, 
JNO. 8S. SCHULTZE, 
Receiver of the Novelty Iron Works. 


fa Bend for Catalogue. 
New York, Nov. 3, 1°70. 


FINE CHANDELIERS 
GAS FIXTURES, 


Of Every Description, 
AT LOW PRICES, 
IN MOST COMPLETE AND VARIED ASSORT- 
MENT, IN 
Gilet, Crystal, Real Bronze, Im- 
itation Bronze, 


AND ALL DESIRABLE COLORS, 


OF DESIGNS UNEQUALED IN EXCELLENCE, 
APPROPRIATE FOR 
Dwellings, Motels, Stores, 
Malls, Churches, Eic. 
ALSO CILT, BRONZE, AND MAR- 
BLE CLOCKS. 

These movements strike the hours and half-hours; 

we the low tick and pleasant strike of the best 


nch Ciocks; and as Time-Keepers are warranted 
equal to the best, and much superior to the ordinary 
tmported Clocks. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Salesrooms, 597 Broadway, 
NEAR HOUSTON STREET. 
Manufactory, 24th st. and 10th 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


uilding Paper 
OF THREE GRADES. 
SHEATHING BOARD, 


for outside of Studding, under Clapboards. 
Se mon conductor of cold, heat, and damp- 


PREPARED PLASTERING 
BOARD 



























s 
a cheap and perfect substitute for lath and 
plaster; makes a smooth, oe wall 
at less than half the usual cost. 
DOUBLE THICK ROOFING, 
made entirely of wba Felt, a cheap and 
> article. Samplesand circularssent 
by ROCK RivER PAPER C 
cans: oF or, B. KE. HALE, 22 re | 4 Frank- 
fort street, N. Y. 
ABK FOUR PACH AR ER. FOR A 
B 4s & COURVOISIE 
NICKEL EQUILIBRIUM “ESCAPEMENT 
LEVE MENT. 


R MOVE 
OIN CHE 








The best made in Europe and America. 
a KRUGLER, 16 Maiden} Lane, Sole Agents 


ACHOICE SECURITY. 


MIDLAND 
BONDS. 


SEVEN PER GENT. GOLD, 


FREE OF COVERNMENT TAX. 


The great railroad on which these securities are 
Dased is making good progress. Of the 400 miles em- 
Braced in its entire length from the metropolis to the 
City of Oswego, including the Auburn branch, 150 
miles are already d, fully ipped, and in 
Profitable operation. Work is being vigorously pushed 
en other portions of the line; and it is the expectation 
ofthe Company to have at least 100 miles more in oper- 
ation before the close of the present season. 





‘The portion of this road now in operation, constitut- 
ng its northern section, extends from the City of 
@awego to Sidney Plains, where it intersects the 

« Albany and Susquehanna Railroad. Its local business 
isalready large, and the Company has just concluded a 
contract with the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com. 
@any for transporting the coal of that large and wealthy 
corporation to the northern sectionsof thestate, This 
will add so largely to the business and profits of that 
gection of the road that the Company feel confident 
that its net earnings, without the aid of through busi- 
mess, cannot be less than 7 per cent. on its entire cost, 
which is 100 per cent. in excess of the interest on its 
bonds; for it must be borne in mind that the issue of 
these bonds is strictly limited to $20,000 per mile of 
finished road. They thus possess all the security of the 
bonds of our oldest and best roads. The road, when 
completed, will constitute one of the great trunk lines 
connecting the City of New York with Canada and the 
West by shorter routes than any now existing: and, as 
fits entire course is threugh fertile and populous dis. 
Gicts, it cannot fail to prove one of the most important 
and best-paying roads in the Union. 

¢.. BEHIND THESE BONDS IS A PAID-UP CAPITAL 
OF NEARLY $7,000,000, which affords ample 

(guaranty of the financial strength of the Company. 

+ The popularity of these bonds, as a perfectly safe 

. bearing the highest rate of interest authorized 
the lawrof New York, payable in Gold Coin, free of 
Wovernment tax, has kept the supply nearly exhaust. 
@@; but the recent and early future completion of ad- 
_Mitioual sections will for atime furnish a liberal sup- 
why, to which we fully invite the att of in. 
Vestors, it the eopfident belief that no better security 
_ ab be foundon the market. 

Price, par aitd accrued interest in currency, 

arnmentt.gnd other ¢ecurities zaken in exchange, 


GEORGE OPDYKE & co. 


BANKERS,™ 
26 NASSAU STREET 





Gov. 


BovBammen's3rr Brace. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD LOAN. 


ON A COMPLETED TRUNE LINE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINC- 
TON, & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Indian Ind., to Pekin, Tll., 205 miles in 
ete cggleted and fully equipped with new and 
first-class Sto 4 and already EARNING 

NEARLY DOUBLE PEREST ON THE 


ERES 
)LE ISSUE OF BONDS, with rapidly increasing re- 


C 

= Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 

Railroad on favorable terms,, making the Western 

terminus at Poor's. the secon Be ring 4 in ines, where 

through connections are ma 

Paci, ssving over 65 miles’ travel from "the "Atlantic 

t 

These —4 are eeceres ty a ‘be wag po ite on = 
. ts, tire Prope 

roe ee BEING ON A COMPLETED NROA Di 

W Hion, Fae THROUGH ONE OF MOS’ 

THICKLY-P Daye AND eine? PORTIONS 

OF THE WEST, so many valuable conn: 

trunk lines East and West NO SECURITY CAN BE 

ithe e road passes oz six Sourtsbing, and ered 
he a 

clties, and numerous yenery new witht p ‘les « 





Lin 5 ANY 
fe ort same LOCATED, 


n has been marketed 


which isa valnab 
WESTERN ec LESS 
AR HIGH P 


roar marketable jocemeee received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars apply to 


Turner Brothers, 


atrect. 


REMOVAL! 


TIFFANY & CO,, 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW BUILDING 








UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


NOW OFFER A NEW STOCK OF 


FINE BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
MANTEL SETS, 
PARIS FANCY GOODS. 


Choice London and Vienna 
leather Goods, 


SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR THEIR OPENING. 


Diamonds and other Precious 
Stones, Watches. 


ALSO NEW STYLES IN FINE JEWELRY AND 
ARTICLES OF STERLING SILVERWARE, 


OF THEIR OWN MAKE, NOW FIRST EXHIBITED. 





THE IMPROVED 
a —— MA- 
| SOLD ON ar MONTHLY 
INSTALLMEN 
294 Bowery, hy Y. 
i ork furnished, if desired, 


THE WATCHES MADE BY THE 


NEW YPRE WATE FP: 
ane THE BEST § LHPAPEST: 
Factory, Springfield, Mass, 








Asx To Sez Tue. 








Financial & Commercial. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF 
THE ELECTIONS. 


Weare not at all surprised at the general 
result of the late elections held for mem- 
bers of the next Congress. Though it 
shows some reduction of the Republican 
majority, and a corresponding gain on the 
part of the Democracy, still the change is 
not greater than might have been reason- 
ably expected. Seldom does the party in 
power, especially if very strong, fully hold 
its own at the congressional election in- 
termediate between the two presidential 
contests. The Administration has of ne- 
cessity disappointed a great many ex- 





pectants in the distribution of Government 
patronage, and made them and their 
friends either lukewarm or positively hos- 
tile. The results of its policy are but par- 
tially developed, and not as well under- 
stood by the people as they will be at the 
next congressional election. Moreover, in 
what is politically known as “the off 
year” the party in power usually docs not 
bring out its full strength. Some of its 
measures may have dissatisfied a portion 
of the people. These and the like reasons 
are sufficient to explain even a consider- 
able falling off from its previous majority: 
Such was the fact in 1862, when the Re- 
publicans came very near losing the House 
of Representatives; and yet in 1864 the 
Republican party swept the country by an 
overwhelming majority in the re-election 
of Mr. Lincoln. ‘ 

The next Congress will contain a Re- 
publican majority of about fifty members 
in the House of Representatives; and this 
will be abundantiy sufficient to carry for- 
ward the policy of the present Adminis- 
tration, and lay a solid foundation for the 
next presidential campaign. The Demo- 
cratic minority, though not able to change 
the policy of the Government, or retard 
its execution, will nevertheless be strong 
enough to put Republicans on their good 
behavior, and make them watchful; and 
this will be no harm to the general inter- 
ests of legislation. A political party may 
be too strong for the best good of the 
country. Calculating upon its strength, 
it is liable to internal feuds among party 
leaders, and sometimes to abuses of power, 
both of which would be avoided if it 
were confronted by a vigorous minority, 
at all times ready to profit by its mistakes. 
Such a minority the Republican party will 
have in the next Congress, It will be suf- 
ficient to destroy the two-thirds Republic- 
an majority ; and this will be such an ap- 
proximation to equality between the two 
parties as to invest the presidential veto 
with legislative effect, thus promoting con- 
cert of action and unity of purpose be- 
tween the Executive and Congress, 

We are not worshipers of a mere name, 
nor do we in these columns mean to dis- 
cuss general political questions. Yet we 
feel a profound interest in the financial 
policy adopted by the Republican party, 
and should regard it as an evil omen if the 
elections which have been held portended 
a Democratic triumph at the next presi- 
dential campaign. Thedebt-paying policy 
of the Administration; the amount of the 
debt already paid, and of annual interest 
saved; its economy in expenditures, and its 
energy in the collection of the revenue ; its 
fidelity to the public faith, and utter rejec- 
tion of all repudiating schemes; its plan for 
funding a portion of the debt at a lower 
rate of interest; the reduction of internal 
taxes and modification of our tariff laws, 
80 a8 to lighten their burdens; the currency 
and bank legislation of the Republican 
party ; and the general recuperation and 
presperity of the country, as the results of 
the policy hitherto pursued—these and the 
like facts constitute a reasonable guaranty 
that the present Administration, with the 
party supporting it, will be thoroughly in- 
dorsed at the next presidential election. 


Nothing but very grave mistakes in the 
course of the next two years can make it 
otherwise. General Grant will doubtless 
be the Republican nominee for President; 
and, if so, there is a moral certainty of his 
election, and the continuance of the policy 
which has thus far worked so benignly. 
The Democratic prophecy of a new 
party growing out of divisions among Re- 
publicans, and giving the Democracy the 
pA to carry the next presidential 
tion, may to some be a very pleasing 
idea to entertain ; yet there is no prospect 
of its being realized. The great questions 
of the hour are financial and nee god 
and these are y insafe hands and in 





the process of successful solution. The 
Republican party has but to keep right on 
in substantially its present line of financial 
Policy to secure a victory in 1872. Hts 
Mission is by no means finished, and will | 
not be fos many years to come. 


MONEY MARKET. 


THERE have been fewer changes, ex- 
citements, or points of interest in the 
money market the past week than in any 
week of the year. Yet there has been an 
active business generally in stocks ; but 
the rage for speculation has been 80 com- 
pletely smothered that the chances for 
rapid operations which leave a moderate 
profit are very small. Gold has continued 
extremely quiet; the point of 112 seems to 
be nearly stationary. And this about 2 
per cent. above what it would have been 
but for the flurry occasioned by the “ Rus- 
sian difficulty.”” How the Russian 
question is to be disposed of is 
now uncertain. There may be war; 
and if war, a tremendous excitement 
among financiers will be the immediate 
consequence. But there is not, to our 
view of affairs, prospect of war; fer,-as: 
the whole matter rests with the action of 
England during the next day or two, we 
can hardly believe it possible that a cab- 
inet of which John Bright is a member 
will consent toa war with Russia on such 
very slight pretexts as are involved in-the 
Black Sea affair. And when it is ascer- 
tained that there is to be no war gold will 
decline again. 

The moncy market continues to be well 
supplied with currency on call at 4 to5 per 
cent., with miscellaneous sccurities; and 
the banks are very glad to discount all the 
short-time paper they can get, which leaves 
but a very little for street discounts. 
Money, therefore, is not only easy, but 
likely to continue so for the remainder of 
the year; and it will be very strange if 
this ease in money do not lead to a more 
active speculative market. 

The bank statement of Saturday was 
less favorable than had been anticipated, 
inasmuch as an increase of legal-tenders 
was counted upon, instead of a decrease. 
But the items were all small. The banks 
lost in surplus over legal reserve $139,606, 
and they now hold $13,356,985. The fol- 


lowing shows the condition of the New 
York City banks this weck, as compared 
with last week: 


Noo. 6. 08, 
$264,608,116 Dec. $1,100 
18,222,617 Inc. 


‘353,079 Ine. . 52,457 
194,90), 194,415,073 3 

Lemiltenders se7ii773 | "bisaes6 Deo. 690.217 
The operationsin the street and on the 
Stock Exchange have been ohiefly-in- the 
interest of the “bull” cliques, who have 
been successful in pushing up Western 


Union, Lake Shore, New York Central, 
Erie, Panama, and the Northwestern 
stocks, The rest of the railroad and mis- 
cellaneous stocks have been steady and 
without excitement. 

Erie has been a good deal of a puzzie to 
the street. The price advanced nearly 4 ner 
cent. in two or three days; it sold as high 
as 258, and declined again to 248, where 
it seemed tostick. It is supposed that the 
Fisk-Gould ring are buying up the stock 
here and in London, preparatory to a new 
movement for a large advance, 

The movement in the Northwestern 
stock, which has been more marked in the 
Common than in the Pr eferred, was caused 
by aramor, probably well founded, that a 
dividend of 5 per cent. would be declared 
on both classes of stocks. The leading 
“bear” of the street in Northwestern is 
Rufus Hatch, who is not much alarmed at 

a 5 per cent. dividend. 

The Western roads are all doing well. 
In some cases they show a small decrease 
of earnings, but in all cases a decrease of 
expenses. The prospects for the coming 
year are flattering in the extreme for the 
main lines of Western roads. 








DRY GOODS. 


THANKSGIVING WEEK is an unfavorable 
one for business, yet the past weck was 
marked by a more considerable degree of 
activity than could have been anticipated. 
The jobbers filled a Jarge number of West- 
ern orders, and a good many customers re- 
mained in the city and contented them- 
selves with the hospitalities of the occasion, 
instead of going home to their families. 
Still the one day taken out of the week’s 
work diminished to a certain extent the 
amount of business that might have been 
done. Very little change is to be reported 
in any department of the dry goods 
market. The prices of domestic cotton 
fabrics are generally steady, although 
there has been some little excitement in 
relation to prints and the so-called “ pro- 
tective” measures for insuring stability 
of prices. In woolens generally there is a 
more active demand, consequent upon the 
coming into the market of the large 
clothiers, and there has also been an im- 
proved demand from the jobbers for the 
near-by trade. But the business activity 
of the season is taperipg off, and the manu- 
facturers’ agents, as well as the jobbers, 
are anxious to dispose of their stock, so as 
to carry as little as may be over to the 
next season. 

In unbleached shirtings and sheetings 
there is the regular demand of the season, 


and prices are without any material 
change. Appleton A and Indian Head 
standards are still quoted at 13 ets. » less 
the usual discount. 

The business in bleached shirtings and 
sheetings is in no way remarkable. The 
demand is only ahout up to the usual 
business of the season. There is.no change 
in quotations; but any large orders would 
—. bring a fractional reduction of 
rates. Wamsnttas are still held at 19 cts., 
New York Mills at 20 cts., subject to the 
customary discounts. 

Printing cloths are very firm, and nearly 
all the transactions are for future deliv- 
ery, a3 far ahead as February, and at an 
advance of 3 cent a yard. Standard 
orem” 64, in the gray, are quoted at 7 to 
i} ct 

Prints have sold actively during the 
week; and,as the manufacturers are now 
devoting themselves to the production of 
light effects for the spring market, the 
stock of dark fancies is not likely to be in- 
creased. 

Ginghams are_selling moderately well 
for the season. Prices steady. 

Cotton duck is not in active demand, 
but the sales are steady for the best makes. 

Cotton flannels are selling in small lots 
from first hands at steady prices. - 

Cotton bags are not in active demand 
and prices have undergone a reduction. 

Silesias are selling moderately at steady 
prices, but chiefly to the clothiers. 

Cotset jeans are in more active demand, 
and prices are consequently firmer; but 
without essential change. 

Rolled jaconets are in very good demand 
for the time of year, with considerable 
sales. The stock in first hands is much 
reduced. Prices steady. 

In other departments of domestic cot- 
tons there are no special changes tonotice. 
There is a moderate business and prices 
are steady. 

Muslin delaines are not selling so freely 
as common at this season ; but the market 
is not noticeable for any important points. 
The stock of desirable styles in first hands 
is comparatively small and prices are with- 
out essential change. 

Woolen goods are not in so lively de- 
mand as might be expected. There have 
been a few failures; among them a Ger- 
man clothing house ‘of considerable mag- 
nitude, last week, which have inftuenced 
the markets to a certain extent. But the 
business of the season is not essentially 
different from what-is usta). 

In woolen shawls there is a sensible 
diminution of sales, and the-demand is 
evidently nearly over. But prices remain 
unchanged for the popular styles. 

- Cloths are in small demand, except from 
the clothiers, who are making their selec- 
tions with caution and on a moderate scale. 

Tu fancy cassimeres and satinets there is 
a small business in p . Theclothiers 
ate buying mostly of light-weight fabrics, 
and the agents are anxious to close out 
their stocks of heavy weights, to prevent 
carrying over until next season. Prices 
are accommodating in the latter fabrics. 
In satinets there is a very moderate de- 
mand. 

Flannels are in somewhat improved de- 
mand from agents, and prices are firmer, 
but without any advance. 

Blankets are selling mostly in single 
packages to make up assortments. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Foreign goods are without any special 
movement. There is no change in the 
condition of European affairs to an extent 
that might affect the market. In staple 
fabrics there is but little doing, and the 
sales at auction are small. The principal 
activity is in desirable styles of millinery 
articles, velvets, dress-goods, and silks, re- 
and for the city retail trade, which is 
l ange and lively. 





THE 
8 PEE CENT. GOLD. 

Many of our readers have already re- 
mitted money on securities to be invested 
in the St. Joseph & Denver City 8 per 
cent. first mortgage bonds. We will at- 
tend promptly and free of charge to any 
further orders which may be sent us for 
the purchase of these desirable securities. 
Those who hold Governments, and desire 
to increase their income, and at the same 
time realize from 12 to 15 per cent. in cash 
on the difference in price, should at once 
embrace this desirable opportunity. These 
bonds are issued at the rate ofonly about 
$13,000 per mile on completed road, and are 
also amply secured on immense tracts of 
lands, rolling-stock, and other valuables, 
to the extent of nearly $20,000,000, owned 
by the company. It is not possible, so far 
as we can gee, that any person can run the 


least risk in buying these bonds at the 
low price named—viz., 974 and accrued 
interest’ Pamphlets, with other and very 
full \patticulars, will be sent free to any 
who may wish them, in order to be fully 
satisfied before purchasing. 





GOVERNMENT VS. RAILROAD 
"BONDS 


Some time since a gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts visited New York for the pur- 
pose of selling $50,000 Government Bonds, 
and reinvesting in the best railroad securi- 
ties he could find, desiring to secure the 
advantage of one-third more interest. 
After a week spent in careful exnmination 
of the various enterprises in the market, 
he dicided on dividing the amount be- 
tween the First Mortgage 7 per cent. Gold 
Bonds of the Central Railroad of Iowa 
and the bonds of another railroad. Upon 
further consideration, however, he conclu- 
ded to take the full amount in Central 
Towas, believing them preferable to any 
other. Another party in Central New 
York took $36,000 of the same bonds, and 
another in Pennsylvania $33,000; in each 
case other securities being sold, which 
stood at a higher price in the market, but 
which were believed, upon full investiga- 
tion, to be less profitable and no more 
secure.—New York Evangelist. 





Harvey Fisk. A. 8. Hatcs. 
te” FISK & HATCH, 

BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 

MENT SEcurITIES, No. 5 Nassau st., 
* New Yorks, Nov. 28, 1870. 
FUNDING FIVE-TWENTY BONDS. 

The disposition on the part of the hold- 
ers of United States Five-twenty Bonds to 
fund them into some reliable sccurity, 
bearing the same rate of interest, having a 
longer time to run, and in the exchange 
for which a difference may be realized, is 
now very general throughout the country. 

Within the past three months over three 
million dollars in Five-twenty Bonds have 
been funded through our office into sub- 
stantial and desirable Railroad Loans, 
dealt in and recommended by us—viz., The 
CENTRAL Pactrtc, the WESTERN Paciric, 
and the CHESAPEAKE AND Onto—in addi- 
tion to large sales of the same sccurities 
for cash. We recommend them with con- 
fidence for new investments, or for fund- 
ing Five-Twenties, without reduction of 
interest, and with unimpaired security. 

THe CnEsaPEAKE AND O10 RAILROAD 
Loan, originally offered by us last Win- 
ter, ws so rapidly taken up that, prior to 
June last, a sufficient amount had been 
sold (over $5,000,000) to supply the Com- 
pany with all the money that would be re- 
quired during the current year. We are 
now selling a further amount, at the orig- 
inal price of 90 and accrued interest from 
Noy. 1. 

The Bonds are in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, Coupen or Regis- 
tered. Interest 6 per cent. in gold, payable 
in New York, May 1 and Nov. 1. 

Tue CENTRAL Pactric Bonps are all 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, interest pay- 
able Jan. 1 and July 1. They are well 
known, and have a ready market in all the 
money centers of this country and Eu- 
rope, and are daily quoted at the Stock 
Exchange. 

We deal in them the same as in Govern- 
ment Bonds, and furnish them at current 
market price. Price to-day 91, including 
the accrued interest due January 1 (three 
per cent., Gold). 

We continue, as heretofore, to buy and 
sell Government Bonds, make coliections, 


without notice, and allow interest on 

balances, and do a general Banking busi- 

ness. FISK & HATCH. 
GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


A Table of Quotations will be found in another 
column.) 








BREADSTUFFS.—In our Wheat market 
we have to note much irregularity and a fair 
degree since our last. The variable and con- 
flicting political advices from Europe, the 

rapid changes in gold, and more liberal arriv- 
als have at times produced much excitement 
and rapid changes in values. Soon after our 
last the demand was _ spirited, both for 
shipment and to hol Many, entertaining 
the belief that a general war in Europe was 
quite certain, operated with great freedom, 
and prices were forced up fully 10 ets. per bush. 
early in the week. Since then much of the 
advance has been lost; operators regardin; 
later news from Europe as quite peaceful, 
while others think a pe wer inevitable, 
and decline to sell. ¢ speculative inquiry 
has been at times quite active, chiefly confined 
to choice New Spring and Amber bag 
Much of the business has been in Spring t 
arrive. Our stock of choice White Wheat is 
limited, and of sound Amber Winter very 
moderate. At the close the market was in- 
active, the larger offerings checking the de- 
mand for export, as wellas the specuitive 
inquiry. The exports of the week were 
149 bush., against 334,257 bush. last year, and 
the sales 567 230 bush. Flour.—Early in the 
week, under the more peaceful news from 
Europe, a further decline in gold, much firm- 
ness in freights, and large arrivals, buyers 
held off, and prices of all grades declined, with 
afair home, a limited export, and a "good 


reccive deposits, subject to check at sight | 


INDEPENDENT. 


COTTON.—The market has been very sent- 
itive to influences of the advices from Liv- 
erpool, and fluctuate almost daily, but with- 
out any permanent gain for either the buyer 
or seller, Exporters bave taken the largest 
amount, though en to show some 
caution, in view of tho er of 
American cotton now available in the foreign 

markets. Domestic receipts have been large, 
and the amount offered on our market was at 
all times fully equal to the call, with occa- 
sionally a very full assortment. For future 
delivery November was firm up to the close, 
but other months unsettled. The latest 
sales were at 1544(@155¢ - La 3 both Decem- 
ber and January, basis of Low Middling. The 

meral market closes pion at 16 cts. End 
— — and 16% cts. for Middling Up- 


Howes & Macy, Bankers (the same as 
an incorporated bank), No. 80 Wall 8t., 
New York. Four per cent. mterest al- 
lowed on deposits, and collections made 
everywhere at current rates. 


BOYNTON’S 


Portable and Brick Set Furnaces, 
for heating all Classes of Private 
and Public Buildings, with An- 
thracite, Bituminous Coal, or 
Wood; Family and Hotel Low and 
Double Oven Ranges; Improved 
Baltimore Fire Place Heaters; 
Parior Furnaces and Double Heat- 
ers; Cooking, Parlor, Office, 
School, Laundry, and Depot 
Stoves, have for many years been 
known as the most desirable 
goods of this class im the country, 
and have been moregenerally and 
extensively used. hirty years of 
practical experience have given 
us a thorough knowledge of the 
business, in all its branches, 
such as few possess. We now 
have a most complete stock of the 
atovegeess. 





pr is extremely dull, 
and without any fixed market value except 
on the very choice grades of grocery stock, 

which are retailing out in small lots. Do- 
mestic has been very plenty and freely of- 
fered by receivers and declined materially. 
Buyers, of late, however, appear to operate 
with more confidence, and the tone at the 
close is comparatively ‘steady. We quote: 


«++ 18Q 00” 
+ 20@H 





Caha, 
eae 






e have REDUCED our PRICES to correspond 

with the times, and have increased our Facilities for 

me ms gs. and are prepared to fill orders to any 
exten 





PROVISIONS.—Pork has been in very mod- 


ELDRIDGE, 
DUNHAM 


& C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Ceorge Bliss & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


No. 340 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





e also weed me work we do to be 
mt . a 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 34 WATER ST., N.Y. 
JUST RECEIVED, SEVERAL CASES OF 


RICH DARK 
CLOTH COLD 
SILKS, 


SUITABLE FOR SUITS AND DRESSES, 
WILL BE OPENED AT eA MONDAY MORN- 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


BROADWAY, CORNER /9th ST. 


WINTER 
Dress Goods. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will largely replen- 
ish their Stocks ON MONDAY NEXT, in 


CHEAP, MEDIUM, 


erate wholesale demand on the spot, and al- 
.most entirely nominal; but a goad jobbing 
trade has reduced the stock somewhat at, uni- 
form figures on Old and some decline on 








New. For future delivery the movement was 
moderate,. but the offe: d the 
market firmer at $19 50 for January and Feb- 
— 4 br soon Ry} T, id ow pho on 
the spot at steady ra! ly for export, and 

aivanced for future, with December contracts 
Beef has been fairly active at former figures, 
at’ 13% cts., and January 12% cts. Cut 
Meats _ nominal. Bacon qutet and 
dull and prices lower. Dressed Hogs 
have declined to eta. for City. 


and is now held a little more — on 8 
slightly-reduced stock. We quot 





RICE.—Carolina is still rather scarce, but 
meeting with very little demand ; and, with 
prospective larger arrivals, holders display 
less firmness in a general way. Foreign neg- 
lected and values uncertain. We quote: 


Carolina, fair Lg foew), #8100 ms....07 25 @67 75 
Rangoon, Dresse UPTEDCY reese see 675 @725 
Rangoon, Dressed, Gold, in bond)........ 3194@ 3% 


SUGARS,—Raws continue dull and un- 
changed, buyers operating only to the extent 
of the most positive wants, and holders, in 
view of the small supply, offering lightly and 
only at extreme figures. The crop prospects 
of Cuba are good, but the arrival will be late. 
We quote as follows: 


Cuba, Inferior to Common Refining...... 
Cuba, Fair Re 








sees 94@ 9% 
+» 9KO 








. Groce 
nba, Centrifugal ‘hhds, andl bxs.)...... eo 
Cuba, Mo'asses Sugar (bhds, and bxs.),.. 
Cuba, Melado ................65 
Havana, Roxen”. 8.,Nos.7@ 9 





do, 19@12. 
do. ae: e115 
do, do, 16@1&. 
do, os 19220. 
eee hite 


No. 43 ia bond met ca 
Boren Rico, Refining Grades.. 
Porto Rico, Grocery Grades. 
Brazil. D, Nos. 8@12.. 
Java, D. &., Nos. 10@12..... ead 
Refined Sugar: are in moderate demand and 
ower. We quote Powdered, Granulated. 
and Crushed at 13@13 cts.; White ‘‘A”’ 
125 ets; do. “B’’ 121 ets.: Extra “C” 
12 cts.; and Yellow 11Y@12 eta. per bb. 


WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
AT STILL FURTHER 
REDUCTION IN 
PRICES. 


BROADWAY, corner 19th street. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
FOR WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, NOV. 29TH, 1870. 
(Rerortsp xPaeasey 3 vor Tae INDEPENDENT.) 


BEEF CATTLE. —The market is firm and 
prices are a shade higher. 





MILCH COWS.—The trade remains dull, 
but in prices we icarn of no important change. 

VEAL CALVES.—Fat Veals are without 
cage change, = are selling at 11@12'¢ 
cts. ; y Grass Veals 
go hewts and at coma a8 good prices. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Fat Sheep are in 
fair request and steady. Lambs are selling 
slowly at 5@7!¢ cts. 

SWINE.—The market is dull and prices are 





unchanged. 68(@7 cts. for Live, and 84%@9 


cts. for Dressed. 
PRICKS OF BEFF CATTLE AT THE PRINCIPAL 
ae gery Lyons 
q Laat week. 
EROPB ccccce-cccsecs sa 6 15%@16 
s "13 
94@13 


15 @15% 
aaa 





4@13 
7@ 
@12 
Cows anp Catvrs. j 
This week. Last week. 
i ees 690100 UNSURPASSED IN 






QUALITY, VARIETY, 
AND 


This week. Last week. 
Z “Pee fess | lhceen 
& Reh | Ss: eapnne SS 
mmon..... me reas xe ~ , ] 
Commoniofiir. * Sem boas AT 
Swine. 
Comtetinnnnnexoee "iss | ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 





Broadway, corner {Sth Street. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


MoxpaY Eventna. November 21, 1870. 

Tur following are the wholesale net casb prices of all 
the leading styles of Domestic Dry Goodssold inthe New 
York market. It is confidently belleved that this weekly 
information, specially reported to Tus INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectiv than to any other newspaper in the city,) 
is worth. to every dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 


NEW GOODS, 


RICH LACES, 
VELVETS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
RIBBONS. 


We now offer a fully assorted stock of PT. 








ee ¥--- secccccerces ARGUILLE, PT. APPLIQUE, BLACK THREAD, 
checo. L.. GUIPURE and VALENCIENNES LACES, HAND. 

Sprague KERCHIEFS, COLLARS, COIFFURES, Erc, Selected 

yeni in Europe for our own trade. 

Dunnelie. RIBBONS, SASHES, SCARFS, and BOWS. VEL 


VETS, SATINS, and SILKS CUT BIAS. FRINGES, 
GIMPS, MOSS, and OSTRICH TRIMMINGS, in the 
newest shades and styles, 


MILLER & CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 
between Eigh h and Ninet h Streets. 
Country orders forwarded by Mail or Express, 


RIDAL WREATHS, V S 
tare for Dresses, Parures png Ra | W SA ~ oy 


DPHOLSTERY 


coobpDs. 


ELECANT STOCK OF 
LACE CURTAINS 
JUST OPENED. 


LINENS, 





BROWN 8HEERTINGS 
Pepperell, 











“BS 




















provincial d d at the and 
since then Boe market bas varied with tee 
varying prospects ofthe rey Eurepean war. 
The cteanetion of Wheat Flotir has greatly 
increased in the Southern States, as con- 
trasted with 1866 or 1868. But the production 
of these states is not up to that of 1860 and 
1861; hence, Western millers findan excellent 
market in the Cotton States at very satisfa 





WINDOW SHADES, 


ALL AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICE 


LINOLEUM! 





KER ROEEKKE 





Hf og ae er} the indications now are that 
this ll increase materially as the 
season advances, unless we have a eral 
war in Euro In that event their great 
= le will be much depressed, and we shall 
a better market for our surplus Bread- 
stuffs in Europe. At the close State and 
Western Flour is quiet. The liberal arrivals 
give buyers the advantage, and, to sell, con- 
Cessions had to be made on all kinds. ‘Sales 
of the week are 93,000 barrels, and the ex- 
ports 19, 398 barrels. Oats most of the week 
— been peso ‘yor active ; bed at the 
close are lower, the offe large. 
Corn has been active; but at hig nigner though 
variable prices. The supply on canal is 
= uite limited and the stock much reduced. 
he exports of the week are 10,940 bushels. 
Barley bas been in moderate demand, and, 
under the large arrivals and liberal 


The Best Floor Cloth 


7,000 YAR wh 
’ Ww 
Te is eter raat ERO UAN 


“NOSIAS TAYLER & CO., 


Successors to I. E. WALRAVEN, 
751 BROADWAY WN. Y. 





SOLD IN 








KUNZLER’S 





in prospect, prices of common qualities s have 
again declined; and these have been very 
difficult of sale, and their value is quite un- 
certain. Rye has been in fair demand ‘and 

has reels of but the advanced prices asked 
checked business. At the close the market 
is strong. 

COFFEE.—Brazils have been in very fair 
demand from the regular trade. The stock 
hag rather fallen off and the general position 
shows strength and uniformity. The prime 
and ordinary qualities are etill the best sus- 
tained; but even the medium grades have of 
late shown rather more uniformity. 

East and West India avi es are di 

some extent i but hold 
name concessions on’ the best grades. 
quote in coin as follows: 
peginary, Cn bend), 

r. 





We 

















aid. 
2 in 





bang) 


































sTRiPrD SHIRTINGS 
31 BisroreeeoedT 
Cc. +018 







These superior fabrics and elegant styles and designs 
at manufacturers’ prices. Several profits saved, 


Nottingham Curtains and, 
Nets, 

A splendid assortment, and prices cheaper than any 

in the city. As wesell our own manufactures, and 


make White Curtain Goods an exclusive business, our’ 
assortments and prices are unapproachable. 


READING & HEYDECKER, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
NO. 810 BROADWAY. 


UNION ADAMS & €0., 








Nether A Megcreceeceee — 








[014 | Augusta...) 318 
Miss kccenceseece i Winthrop....... penne | 17) 


IMPORTERS OF 
a Lowe --veseseees veo HOSIERY, GLOVES, & UNDERWEAR, 
18 | coded MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, Collars, and 
Cuffs, 


No. 637 Seuneute. New Yark. 





LACE CURTAINS. | 


BUFFALO ROBES, 
ALASKA ROBES, 


FOX ROBES, CARRIAGE ROBES, 


SLEIGH ROBES, 


LAP ROBES, HORSE BLANKETS, 


the largest collection in the country, for sale by 


SAMUEL SHETHAR & CO., 


548 BROADWAY, NEW YORX. 


WEC. 1, 1870, 





t —s 


EXPLAN. NATION. 


| HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS 


retry vegetable and contains apis bons Ride a comer of Floid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs 


py ich these extracts ermany; all the medical » 80q 
from them by a Scientific ‘chernith sthese ex extracts are ee (Xe to this country. to pire ere ean ted 
the manufacture of re is no alcoholic su ce of any kind used in compounding the Bit ¥ for 
hence it is free from all the ices ‘incident to the use of a liquor preparation, tera, 


HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONiIc 
HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONIc 


sap leasant preparation of the Se = those Bag ec nae like extreme Bitter. It is composed of qt the} 
gredients of the Bitters combined with pure Sant: um and agreeable flavoring extracts, Its use sy 
ommended when some pure stimulant mh ‘in Seeman with the tonic properties of the Bitters,“ ™* 


These remedies are a 
ne ah hee in QMPLAINT. 
A 
R 


GnRicE.. 


and all affections arising - Hee or want 2 ast in the Liver or Digestive Org 


: IMPURE BLOOD, 


and all diseases arisine from it. 
These remedies will rebuild their Genetteutien featee than any other known rem edy. 
The remedies were placed before the “years ago, with all the prejudices of so-called * 


ans, The grease ‘WameeS (05 


medicine” operating azainst them: but gradu iaily thes virtues became known, and now, to-day. they sent 
the nead of all of their class, with the endorsement of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen act 


TESTIMONY 


like the following was never before offered in behalf of any medicinal preparation: 
HON. CGC. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes: 


I find * Hoofland’s German Bit 
great benefit in cases of debility an 


HON. JAMES S THOMPSON, 
Justice of the § Court of P 
poaiiaas sits Philadelphia, April 2a, 1868, 
I consider “ Hoofland's German Bitters” 9 valuable medicine in case of attacks of Indigestion or Dysye 
sia. I can certify this from my experience of it. Yours, with respect, JAMES THOMPSON. > 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 


Philadeiphia, Mi 
rs’ isa good Tonic, a ed cae of the digestive cree bet of 


want of ats action in th 
GEO. W. WOOD Warp, 











Justice of the § Court of Pennsy 
(WOLF ROBES, BADGER ROBES Tasiedele es Tena, 
’ 1 pane oman that “Hoofland’s German Bitters” is a very = tonic, relieving dvspeptle 
@ symptoms almost directiy. RGE SHARSWOOD, 


HON. WM. F. ROCERS, 


Mavor’s Office, Buffalo, June 22, 
fears qari the past ‘year, and can re 
e system. Their use has been productive y 

iM. F. ROGE! 


ON. JAMES M. WOOD 
Ex-Mayor of Williarsport, Penney ¥ ° hy > 
azwpep. Thad the dpnpenae or badly fiat twas prs to Keep ats foo on oy oma Se 
yspepsia. a ie dyspepsia su ba Jail al was ble eep any 100: nh my stomach, 
s0 weak as not to be able to walk haifa mile, Two bottles of Tonic effected » perfect cure eh, and I became 


AMES M. WOOD, 
JOHN EUTERMARKS, Esq., 
Law Partner of Judge rosra Williamsport, Pa. 
ae uw s is to certify that I have used “ Hoofland's German-Bitters” for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable 


Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. 


pea panes used * pene a tl bog swe and be perl » m' 
as an exce! nic, imparting tone and vigor to 
Tecktediy b beneficial effects, 


Principal office and manufactory at the German Medicine Store, No. 631 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pg 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS 
AND DEALERS IN MEDICINES EVERY WHERE. 








BLACK AND WHITE, - 


HIGH COLORS, - - = = - 
PERDRIX, - - 


Germantown 
BLACK AND WHITE, - 


BLUE A fbr reat — * « 
PAPER PATTERN - 


RAISED WORK, - - 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


A WORD TO A WISE BUSINESS MAN IS SUFFICIENT. We are selling 
At Wholesale Only, 


FANCY COODS AND NOTIONS 


CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


COMMON COLORS, - = © = = * = = = ®& 


These Goods are fully “Foual i in Quality to Bergmann & Co.'s. 
ara cog 
WHITE JAVA CANVAS, - = = ~~ *-< 
EMBROIDERED SLIPPER PATTERNS, PLUSH AND 


$13.50, $15.00, $18.00, $21.00 per doz. 
LARCE CUSHION AND OTTOMAN arte: 


TERMS, NET CASH, 30 DAYS’ CREDIT ON APPROVED REFERENCES, 


J.B. SPELMAN & SONS, 





wSEE<: 


WHAT $5 WILL DO! 
95,000 DOLLARS! 


Berlin Zephyr Worsted. Homes! 
2 st. 58 per, Ib. Health ! 
- = from 1 #1,78 to 2.00 * Happiness! 


_Fortunes! 


HOW 
YOU MAY HAVE THEM! 


Plantations, Farms, 
Villa Sites, Homesteads, 
Vineyards, etc., 


most delightful and healthy climate, the place to avo vig 
the rigors of Northern Winters, and to enjoy a moder, 
ate Summer temperature, exempt from Lung and 
Throat Diseases, Malarial and other Fevers, at 


AIKEN, S. C., 


well named“ THR SOU THERN SARATOGA” Only 
forty-eight hours from New York, and one hour from 


Worsted. 
$1.25 per tb. 
_ per y’a. 


22c. piece. 


2.00, $15.00, $18.00 per doz. 


No. 369 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





CHOICE CITY & 
PAYING TEN PER 


AUTTIORIZED BY T 18 RE 
AT ELECTIONS MELD ¥ our WAT BURPO: 


WHOLE INDEBTEDNESS 


GOVERNMENT "AND 


RECEIVED IN FEXCHAN 
RESIDENTS SENT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS 

TS ARE PURCHASING TH 


culty WITH THIS HOUSE FOR MANY YE 


FOR SALE. 


AND Bg HAA AL 


<8 OF UNDOUBTED CHARACTER itr R 
UITABLE FOR PERMANENT, SAFE 
REDUCTION “BELOW PAB FOR THE PRESENT ONLY, 


“AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS ¥OR SALE AT A 
REAL VALUATION OF war. oe & & « 


T BY EX ERISS FREE OF F cna iE. 
ese LORS CAPITALISTS, AND OTHERS SEEKING RELIABLE INVEST- 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY. 


STOCK BROKER AND AUCTIONEER, 43 PINE ST. 
N, R.—FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT secures PAYING LARGE RATES OF INTEREST, A SPE- 


Augusta, Ga. 


wef ees Dollars 


COUNTY BONDS, 
CENT. AND OVER. 


ARGFE VOTE OF TUE PFOPLE 
FA HIGH ORDER AND FIRST-CLASS ay ie 
D PRINCIPAL PAYABLE IN THE CITY OF NE 


To be distributed amore the Shareho' acon 
ONLY 19,000 SHARES WILL BE ISSUED, AP 


SS 1 LACIL. 


GREAT PREMIUM LAND SALE 


is conducted o1 and popular plan for the sale 
of valuable improved” 


REAL ESTATE, 

COUNTRY HOMES, FARM&, AND VILLA SITRS. 
Amounting to.$95,000 in Vatue, 
allto be awarded to shareholders in 
JANUARY NEXT. 

This property is of great value, either for residence 


orto hold as ao investment, and js now in great de 
mand by Northern people. 


95,000 Dollars! 


$50,346,161 
= 1,175,000 


‘OTHER SECURITIES 


TES, AND BONDS PURCHASED BY OUT-OF-TOWN 





have been Sold 
All Work of the Best 


BARGAINS IN FURNITURE. 
B, 1. SOLOMON & SONS 


ARE OFFERING THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY 
At Lower Prices than the Same Goods 


Nos. 657 & 659 BROADWAY, 





Ist Prize—Twenty-five Thousand Dollars 
re, 


—Six Thonsand Dollars 
ith Prize- -Thirty-filve Hundre a Dollars, 
§th Prize—Three Thousand Dollars 
6th Prize—Twenty five Hundred Dollars, 
7th Crise—Sieen Hundred Dollars 
Kighty-seven Other Grand Prizes, 
Aggregate value of which is 
NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
EVERY SHAREMOLDER 


GETS 


A Premium Sure. 


Asaproof of this popularsale, see the zeal witb 
which shares are now being taken 

EVERY ONE remitting #5 haces a st archoldere 
and receives at once, by return mail, one of the follow. 


a “ shove ORFAT DISTIIAUTION. with a ticket in the 
at in Five Years. IS SURF. TO RECEIVE THE VALUE OF IIIs MONEY 
a immediately. and may also become the possessor of one 
i ofthe apa mains all to adorn their homes 
U U a ). 10) 
t Quality and Guaranteed. win ne Pacha chek 


WORKS OF ART, 


which are now ready for delivery to purchasers 5 





CLOTHING 


MEN’S OVERCOATS, 


MEN’S SUITS, 


684 BROADWAY, 
DO SELL 
BOY'S OVERCOATS, 


BOY’S SUITS, 


CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
DONT FORGET THE NUMBER, 


shares, and ce C rt safely packed in tubes by mail, 
OPPOSITE BOND STREET. prepaid, as f 
FOR $5 ONE SHARE i inthe Great Distribution and 
one copy of the large and beautiful Steel Ercray ing, 
+] “THE MARRIACE OF POCA- 
HONTAS,” 
on heavy plate paper, 32x42 inche 
OF ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and one 
copy of the fine Chromo entitled 


“AN AMERICAN AUTUMN,” 
ean i ofl, with 21 colors, tints, ete., 25x34 inche 
Or, E SHARE in the Great Distribution and the 
elegant steel Engraving entitle 
“THE DAY WE CELEBRATE,” 
size 28x33, This is an entirely new work—should be 
seen to he appreciated. 
Or, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and the 
clegant Stec! Plate Engraving ertitled 


“THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS,” 


size 28x38 A New and Splendid Historical Work iol 


‘Terms to Agente and Clubs furnished 
For further description of prizes, ete., send stamp 


EMPORIUM, 


fe tal 
CHILDREN’S OVERCOATS, Remittances for shares should be made with Post 
ane money order or currency In registered letter. 

ress 


CHILDREN'S suITS, Cc. DERBY, 


J. 
GENERAL MANACER, 


177 Broadway, New York. 


684 BROADWAY. 





FINE 


NICHOLS, BURTNETT & CO. 


OFFER NOVELTIES IN 


AND SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 


Seal and Astrachan Sacques. 
47°77 BROADWAY. 


POST OFFICE — neat on aoomaee OFFICE, 


Opinions from” High Authority. 
FROM THE NEW YORK i eos M: MELCIAL A 
VERTISER, NO 


FURS, 


Wrat Five Douzass Witt Daa, the Great 
a Sal Ii prove @ success the! 
font hepa, distant - original, and its 


et 
arenileman in ‘the United State =. “The m 








A 
Vv Best 
VANS’ 
Made 


FALL & WINTER 


Clothing 


IN NEW YORK. 


"SNAV 


OVERCOA 
10, 013, 613 10, 915, #1 Ar 
06 00, 87.00. €8.00, 910 00, 
WINTEL 
$14 00, 616 50. ¢i800 e204 eb 
Fashionabl 
= ionable stri; = 8, 66 50, $7. 
GREAT VARIETY: 
PRICES THAT BEAT THE MARKET,.AT 


garb CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
6 and 68 Fulton street, New York. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
wih Ironend Brass Fittings of every description for 


ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
iNnG APPARATUS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Cold street, New York. 


Pr can 
‘UITS. — 
3 00. $25 00. $27 00. $30, 


50, $8. €8 50. $9, 
vers, etc., in 








‘| Manufacturers of al Kiogs of of IRON WORK for BUITD. 


OTIS sacchinery 


J. 8B. & J. M. CORNELL, 


J. B. & W. W. CORNELL, 
IRON ‘WORKS, 


Nos. 139 to 48 CENTER ST., N. Y., 








ie performed his duty as United States *Commissiones 
a exhibitors at the International Exhibition oe 
{ E VA N P {n 1867, fs a guaranty that he will give satetsee ox in 
this case aswell, T he salubrity of the clim this 
region is vouched for by, p: arties CE igh aaitcsitry 
i among the! m Mr. Thurlow Weed, who fn 
rices Northern people knew how aaa “and fertile 
Fi these lands at Alken are, and how desir: ple and pleas- 
a ant a residence in this climate there would be a stam- 


pede not of ‘carpet bageers” merely, but of permanent 
residents from the North 


Marble Mantles, 


MONUMENTS & FLOOR TILING, 


FISHER & BIRD, 


97 to 105 East Houston | St. 


RAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCB 
OMPANY of Hartford, Conn. Cash 
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NEE DHA M’S 
: __ SEWING- MACHINE STARTER,” 


rect! ity, Low R. 

oO 4 -P— rye fon, ures MEN ae wrt 0 8 i ENTS aan 
oe = oat por working Sreadie, death or total i AGhy. Policies + 00 
NO SEWING-MACHINE IS PERFECT WITHOUT IT. by the yore or month. paid 


tion of sewing-machine operators generally, 


The at 
and “it persons interested in sewing-machines, is re. ‘olicy elders. 





ful 
spectfully invited to the above named device. 
THE STARTER FULCHER & BAKER, 
requires but a gentle pressure of the foot to start the RS 
direerertcrmerie he et dretn ot PENTH STREE 
requ ye 
Avoids 69 EAST TEN 
wii decad ne cet | rare ewan beer 
corne’ oe 
basing a a, plaiting, and sewing without | + Qon inc-CLASS FRAMES, COR 
Will gave to ®. dally operatorig one week, in time NICES, & PICTURE FR ’ 
andio math yt > : 1 Latest Styles, made to order. 
Willbe found to be simost as serviceable to ex ame — sate t 


e 
ral Saal Old Frames Regilt. 











iitberal disenimt wi s in; hi ly relieve for a short 
le sewing-machine emedy does not si relieve for 
erent, or to any other desiring to bey in time, butte sreduees perfect and permancn ent cures of 


10k 


worst cases oe Nasal 








“TERMA—In all cases, cash-on delivery. y #500 7 'd for a case that 1 cannot enre. 

Sa an a COeid in the bead” antl Catarrhal Meadache are cured 

NEEDHAM'S PATENT gaa yith a few applications. If you have a discharee (Ne 
the nose, offensive or otherwise, stopping 

MACHINE STARTER, # nose at times, partial loss of the sense of sm nell, n taste 

NO. - eo ADW Ay: FIVE DOORS ABOVB | or hearing, a a or week, feel dull. § iehave pala 

q NEW YORK CITY. hat Ls Osa hb, ia thousands cone, Gisey — 
tin, of the above sym: term 

J R T E R R Y + sumption sad end in the grave, No disease — fab. 

™ $5 9 pe 22a thay on Catarrb to aay 


cians. T will send my, pamph 
dress free. 





On AR ad . Dr. Sage's Cater Remedy is now 
— ead SOLD BY MOST DRUGGISTS IN ALL PARTS OP 
rs a Sei on receipt of 
Importer and Manufacturer =e or = sa maior tm two dollars. pa 
= prieite stamps which is is a positive Cty 


upon the outside wr: 


8, is 7 States 
GENTS’, LADIES’, AND CHILDREN’S ‘fer that this this private § Stamp, issued t by nthe nited a 


ortrait, name, and address, ard the words | 


| hae my . it, and 
5 ess” engraved upon it, 
HATS AND FURS, | 8. Ge pe ates e of Genu oon" "the owindied qi ave 
| ae represen 








OTIS BROTHERA & CO,, Ne. 809 Broadway, New Yorks 


and o aoe ting ore eee 
has now ready his Fall and Winter stock of elegant the only mr 380 now living tha aa the Be seater 
goods at LOW PRICES. | Remedy a manufacture he (oscil this Medio®. sw 
A Discount to 7. PY MD., 138 Benecs street. 
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narrow hous 
into useful k 
So great 
true nature : 
she who wa 


By 7 CARY. 


Drar, gentle Faith! « on on the sheltered porch 
She used to sit by the hour, 

As still and white as the whitest rose 
That graced the vines of her bower. 


She watched the motes in the sun, the bees, would a 
And the glad birds come and go; supported i 
The butterflies, and the children bright part of the | 
That chased them to and fro. the only ec 
Sbe saw them happy, one and all, within a spl 


And she said that God was good; 
Though she never had walked on the swect 
green grass, 
And, alas! she never would! 


common vis 
the life whic 
plish for th 
was fashion 
carnal eye s' 
nothing at a 
fully said, as 
ity of the tl 
women inte 
live in idle 
haps, on the 
can get at it 
cial, so mert 
is the value 
nary estima 
we can mak 


Bhe saw the happy maid fulfill 
Her woman’s destiny ; 

The trusting bride on the lover’s arm, 
And the babe on the mother’s knee. 

Bhe folded meek her empty hands, 
And sbe blest them, all and each, 

While the treasure that she coveted 
Was put beyond her reach. 

* Yea, if God wills it so,” she said, 

“ Even so "tis minc to live. 

What to withhold be knowceth besf, 
As well as what to give!” 


At last, for her, the very sight of her real v 
Of the good, fair Earth was done. standards a1 
Bhe could not reach the porch, nor see qa 
The grass, nor the motes in the sun. — thing 
Yet still her smile of sweet content ibteheot ks 
Made heavenly all the place, be able to s 
As if they sat about her bed that will cor 
Who see the Father’s face ; real work. 
For to His will she bent her head, and we will 
As bends to the rain the rose. ured up. 
* We know not what is best,” she said; hands unsha 
“ We only know He knows!” and we shal 
tain what b 


Poor, crippled Faith! glad, happy Faith! 
Even in affliction blest ; 
For she made the cross we thought so hard 
A sweet support and rest. 
Wise, trusting Faith! when she gave her 
hand 


made for th 
her children 

T leave th 
[shall retu 
must be dis; 


To one we could not see, as may bes 
Bhe told us all she was happier brethren. ° 
Than we could ever be. all truth is 
And we knew she thought how her feet, but the mal 
Sennre diseased by 


On the good, green Earth had trod, 
Would walk at last on the lily-beds 
That bloom in the smile of God! 
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THE WAY OF IT IN THE 
GARDEN OF EDEN. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 





Tinos are worth all they are good for. 
The primary use of the heavy silken cur- 
tain is, by richness of texture, and beauty 
ef color, and grace of fold, to give to the 
room an air of elegance, comfort, and re- 
pose. But, ifa little child of the house has 
set its clothes on fire, the costly curtain can 
be put to no higher, no more economical 
use than to wrap it around the little form 
and stifle the threatening flame. As be- 
tween folding the curiain away, to become 
creased and stained in some antique chest, 
or leaving it unmarred in allits drawing- 
room magnificence, and devoting it in 
emergency torouch but vital service, there 
ean be no question. 

The parable is of woman. Her first 
cause, so to speak, and her actual uses 
would hardly suggest each other; and in 
the press of the latter the former has been 
largely overlooked. fer primary value is 
not only foreign to, but is absolutely in- 
compatible with all physical toil, all manu- 
al labor, all commercial industry. If we 
are to judge of design by results, she was | thrown ov 
notmade forit. Physically, mentally, and | Onism and 
morally she was made for directly the op- | Orthodox | 
posite. Nature and revelation agree in j rationalisti 
this. You may not believe the Bible; but | are so prot 
you cannot doubt your own eyes, You | tinue to co 
may never have learned to use your eyes; | nominatio 
but there is the Bible. It was man who | doomed, at 
was doomed to eat his bread in the sweat | of ‘days. | 
of his face. Woman's bread was to be | outsiders 
found for her. A thousand-fold more |; @ million 
awful in its requirements, perhaps a} will be int 
thousand-fold more sweet in its rewards, | to an indey 
was the work of woman. To wrest from | within Uni 
the earth shelter and food and warmth, to 
make straight in the desert a highway for 
the human race, is theappointed duty of 
man. To nurture the race thus physically 
provided for into grace and purity and 
strength is the duty of woman. Yet duty 
Is a cold word to use and a worthless word | yore repre 
at best. For, in the ideal family—which | jon in ut 
one need not have the gates ajar the small- | Hedge, D 
est crack to know must be the type | | Putnam, | 
of heavenly life, if there be any Heay- | ger, Sears, 
en—in the ideal family the man’s most | yy.) wer 
abounding joy, the mainspring and hope Of | pen in ¢] 

his.career, is planning and working for his | gent Hill, 
family; while the woman moves hither | \or o, H. 
and thither, transmuting all coarse metal | Jayerett— 
into gold by the unconscious alchemy Of} smendmer 
her love, without one thought of duty. | ine talkin; 
Indeed, there is gencrally no such thing as men, and 
duty to the people who really do it. They | memorabh 
simply take life as it comes, mecting, not that woul 
shirking, its demands, whether pleasant-or sincerity a 
unpleasant; and that is pretty much all spirit whi 
“hee broadly, the difference he- Peon 
tween the Conservatives and the Ra‘icals | * sou 
onthe “Woman Question” is one of de- en = 

P entire sati 
gree, not of kind ; of shadow, not substance ; pongo 
of subordinate, not of primary interest. hich “a 
The Conservatives think that the Radicals | 7 °°" 
are tryingto make woman over intoa pone beng 
kind of man; and so they are. But the ‘ 

> : The term: 
Conservatives also think that they them- coath on 
selves are trying to kecp woman woman ; ay 4. 
which they are not. They are simply be Christ 

: were unv 
trying to keep woman the kind of man} |). 
she already is. No organization has yet stitution | 
been effected, no convention has been the Confe 
called to make her woman, or to remove The @ 
the hindrances which prevent her from ssa a 
becoming woman; for nature is so strong arma 
that it does not need cultivation in this snail 
direction. It only wants the absence of the suppe 
restraint. Take away from woman the Saath 
necessity of being any kind of a man—and upon ait 
& poor kind it must always be—and she jaa 2 
never will grow into anything but a wo- 

: always © 
man. Individual men have tried the ex- a equally 
periment ; mostly, it is probable, without ae prote 
knowing it. No ambition to solve a social policy in | 
or psychical problem animated them; but end cobs 
their own native delicacy, their alert cated dik 
mental power, the strong man’s spirit Moreover, 
born in them and kept unspoiled, set them liberal pol 
unconsciously in the right path, Of their which 
Own instinct, following their own bent, - 

7 recognizir 
they did their work, and left the woman, preachers. 
Perhaps made the woman free to do the Confer 
hers. Without recognizing the process, Section at 
the world sees the result in grand, gracious inakedl 
Women; in bright, wild, strong-natured | } + pale 
Children; in free, eager, vigorous home- ret. Chri 
life. But these men do not organize. They ne roe 
do not even combine. I scarcely know if 
they have ever spoken. The speakers on : 
the “ Woman’s Rights” side demand that} The ac 
Woman shall have man’s advantage to do | nothing. 
man’s work. The opposing speakers de- | sharp and 
Mand that she shall continue to do man’s | two radic 
Work with woman’s disadvantages. But! anity. O 
the true woman’s right is not to do man’s | ty of Chri 
work at all. The Radicals demand that | tianity is: 
Women shall support themselves by hav- | generally 
ing an opportunity to do man’s work, and | it was pu 
teceive therefor man’s wages. Their op-| of Deity 
Ponents practically maintain that women | that Jesu: 
Shall support themselves by doing man’s | sent ona 
work, and receiving therefor whatever | cial authc 
man shall choose to allow them; but the | by the mi 
true woman’s right is not to support her- | cles wrou 
Self at all. I mean this in the broadest, Gospels 
boldest, most palpable sense. Women| accurate 
Ought to be supported by men. The build- | said and 
ing can never stand firm until we begin on | ral chara 
this foundation. I do not mean simply | disciples! 
that women ought never to be forced to| This view 
€ct their own living, as the phrase goes; | ally, is st 

t that the living which is got for them | nent Un 
Should be one of ease and comfort. A | generally 
Woman is not supported by her husband, | the nat 
Orher father, or her brother when she moral, ar 
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quor. Te fs a compound of Finid Extracts. The Ro. 

ade’are gathered in Germany; all the medical tee > 
xtracts ar¢ hen setae pe << ey country, to be used expressly foe 

is no alcoholic substance of any kind used in com i e Ritter, 

cident to the use of a liquor preparation. — 


D’S CERMAN TONIC 
D’S CERMAN TONIC 


! ho do not like extreme Bitt Tt is composed of all the in 


.oxtracts, Its use 
Hes of the Bitters, ici 


BSIAPhAINT. 











anta Cruz rum and agreeable fiavori 
red in connection with the tonic proy 


Eee bYSrE 





SHA, 


nt ofaction in the Liver or Digestive Organs, The great sumegy for 
RE BLOOD, 


ion faster than any other known remedy. 


PU 





nsti 


! hirtyyears ago, with all the prejudices of so-caN o 
dlually their virtues became known, and now, to-day, “tel stettent 
lass, with the endorsement of eminent judges, lawyers, at 


clergymen, and 


rESTIMONY 


fered in behalf of any medicinal preparation: 
ON. C. W. WOODWARD, 
. Pennsylvania, writes: 


Philadeiphia, March \ 
ors" is agood Tonic, useful in diseases of the digestive ona le 


want of nervous action in the system, 
Yours, truly, GEO. W. WOODWarRD, 


oN. JAMES THOMPSON, 
sylvania, 
nsylvani: Philadelphia, April a, 1 
Bitters’ a valuable medicine in case of attacks of Indigestion or Dp Spe} 
pitters” medicine in case of JAMES THOMPSONS 
ON. CEO. SHARSWOOD, 
sylvania, 
nsylvan Philadelphia, June Ist, 1968, 
“Hoofland’s German Bitters” is avery good tonic. relieving dyspeptie 
GEORGE SHAESWOOD. 


HON. WM. F. ROCERS, 


Mayor's Office, Buffalo, June 224, 1969, 

n Bitters and Tonic” in my family during the past year, and can'recom. 

parting tone and vigor to the system. Their use has been productive ¥ 
WM. F. ROGERS. 


iON. JAMES M. WOOD, 
ania, 
nding “ Hoofland's German Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with 
ad'y that it was impossible to keep any food on my stomach, and lbecame 
ifa mile, Two bottles of Tonic effected & perfect cure. 

JAMES M. WOOD. 
HN EUTERMARKS, Esaq., 
iamsport, Pa. 
“ Hoofiand’s German“Bitters” for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable 


at the German Medicine Store, No. 31 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pe 
SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS 


| EVERY WHERE. 


SE. WHAT $5 WILL DO! 
99,000 DOLLARS! 





INS 


Homes! 
on, Health! 
 _— Happiness! 
g to.'s. _Fortunes! 
d. HOW 





.25 per ib. 

oc. pory'd.| YOU MAY HAVE THEM} 

sc. * — 

2c. piece. Piantations, Farms, 

00 d Villa Sites, Homesteads, 
per doz. Vineyards, ete., 

t delightfat and healthy climate, t i 
OO per doz. the rigors of Northern Winters, and to enjoy'a mene 
fERENCES, | Titroat Diseases, Matarial and other Feversear™ 


: AIKEN, S. C., 


r d 1 well named “*‘ THE SOUTHERN SARATOGA.” 
AY, N. ¥. forty-elatt hours from New York, and one hour from 
ugusta, a. 


Ninety-Five Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES! 


To be distributed amore the Shareholders, 
ONLY 19,000 SIIARES WILL BE ISSUED, AP 


$5 EACH, 
sale 





INDS, 


F TUE PEOPLE 
-CLASS SECURI- 
E CITY OF NEW 
FOR SALE AT A 


50,346,161 
1,175,000 





THE 


GREAT PREMIUM LAND 


is conducted on a new and popular plan for 
of valuable improved 


REAL ESTATE, 
COUNTRY HOMES, FARMS, AND VILLA SITES. 


Amounting to.$95,000 in Vatue, 
allto be awarded to shareholders in 
JANUARY NEXT. 

This property is of great value, either for residence 
orto hold as an investment, and is now in great de 

mand by Northern people, 


95,000 Dollars! 


YTEREST, A SPE- 
Ist Prize—Twenty-five Thousand Dollara 
2d Prigce—Ten Thousand Nollars, 
3d Prize—Six Thousand Dollars, 
4th Prize—Thirty-five Hundred Dollars, 
Sth Prize—Three Thousand Dollars. 
6th Prize—Twenty-five Hundred Dollars, 
7th Prize—Fifteen Hundred Dollars, 
d Fighty-seven Other Grand Prizes, 
Aggregate value of which is 


U R F a 
NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS? 


EVERY SHAREHOLDER 
GETS 


A Premium Sure. 


Asaproof of this popularsale, see the zeal with 
which shares are now being taken, 

EVERY ONE remitting #5 becomes a shareholder, 
and receives at once, by return mail, one of the follow. 
ing superb works of art. together with a ticket in the 
above GREAT DISTRIBUTION. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
LIABLE INVEST- 











M, 


Thus every purchaser of a share 
TS SURE TO RECEIVE THE VALUE OF HIS MONEY 
immediately. and may also become the possessor of one 
the GRAND P es 


This popular plan en: bles all to adorn their homes 
with the following choice 


WORKS OF ART, 


which are now ready for delivery to purchasers of 
shares, and are sent safely packed in tubes by mail, 
prepaid, as follows: 
FOR $5 ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and 
one copy of the large and beautiful Steel Ergraving, 
“THE MARRIACE OF POCA- 
HONTAS,” 
on heavy plate paper, 32x42 inches, | 
Or, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and one 
copy of the fine Chromo entitled 
“AN AMERICAN AUTUMN,” 
printed in oil, with 21 colors, tints, etc., 25x34 inches, 
Or, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and the 
elegant Steel Engraving entitled 
, 
“THE DAY WE CELEBRATE,’ 
size 28x38, Thisis an entirely new work—should be 
seen to he appreciated. - 
Or, ONE SHAREin the Great een and the 


elegant Stee! Plate Engraving ertitle 


“THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS,” 


size 22x38 A New and Splendid Historical Work of 
Art, 


‘forms to Agents and Clubs furnished. 
For further description of prizes, etc., send stamp 





for catalogue, 
COATS, "Remittances for shares should be made with Post 
Hore money order or currency in registered letter. 
ress 
suits, 
ITY. J. C. DERBY, 
GENERAL MANACER, 
—. T1 Broadway, New York 
: 177 Broadway, New York. 
> POST OFFICE BOX 1438; OR, SOUTHERN OFFICE, 
AUGUSTA, GA, 
dl s cme R 
Opinions from High Authority. 
"RC E NEW YORK COMMERC. 
PROM THY RISER. NOV. 12, 1810 iad 
Witt Do.—That t re: 
Pn Del prove @ success ae ig no 
dont: , The plan, of, dist ine Tact of les general mau 
a rage # 
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FAITH. 


By PHOEBE CARY. 


Drar, xentle Faith! on the sheltered porch 
She used to sit by the hour, 

As still and white as the whitest rose 
That graced the vines of her bower. 

fbe watched the motes in the sun, the bees, 
And the glad birds ceme and go; 

The butterflies, and the children bright 
That chased them to and fro. 

ibe saw them happy, one and all, 
And she said that God was good; 

Though she never had walked on the swect 

green grass, 

And, alas! she never would! 


fhe saw the happy maid fulfill 
Her woman’s destiny ; 

The trusting bride on the lover’s arm, 
And the babe on the mother’s knee. 

fhe folded meek her empty hands, 
And sbe blest them, all and each, 

Whilc the treasure that she coveted 
Was put beyond her reach. 

Yea, if God wills it so,” she said, 

“ Even co ’tis mine to live. 

What to withhold be knoweth best, 
As well as what to give!” 


At last, for her, the very sight 
Of the good, fair Earth was done. 
Bhe could not reach the porch, nor see 
The grass, nor the motes in the sun. 
Yet still her smile of sweet content 
Made heavenly all the place, 
As if they sat about her bed 
Who see the Father’s face ; 
For to His will she bent her head, 
As bends to the rain the rose. 
* We know not what is best,’’ she said; 
“ We only know He knows!”’ 


Poor, crippled Faith! glad, happy Faith! 
Even in affliction blest ; 
For she made the cross we thought so hard 
A sweet support and rest. 
Wise, trusting Faith! when she gave her 
hand 
To one we could not see, 
fhe told us all she was happier 
Than we could ever be. 
And we knew she thought how her feet, 
that ne’er 
On the good, green Earth had trod, 
Would walk at last on the lily-beds 
That bloom in the smile of God! 





THE WAY OF IT IN THE 
GARDEN OF EDEN. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


TrNGs are worth all they are good for. 
The primary use of the heavy silken cur- 
tain is, by richness of texture, and beauty 
ef color, and grace of fold, to give to the 
room an air ofelegance, comfort, and re- 


pose. But, ifa little child of the house has 
set its clothes on fire, the costly curtain can 
be put to no higher, no more economical 
use than to wrap it around the little form 
and stifle the threatening flame. As be- 


tween folding the curtain away, to become 
creased and stained in some antique chest, 
or leaving it unmarred in allits drawing- 
room magnificence, and devoting it in 
emergency torough but vital service, there 
ean be no question. 

The parable is of woman. Her first 
cause, so to speak, and her actual uses 
would hardly suggest each other; and in 


the press of the latter the former has been 
largely overlooked. Her primary value is 
not only foreign to, but is absolutely in- 
compatible with all physical toil, all manu- 
al labor, all commercial industry. If we 
are to judge of design by results, she was 
not made forit. Physically, mentally, and 
morally she was made for directly the op- 
posite. Nature and revelation agree in 
this. You may not believe the Bible; but 
you cannot doubt your own eyes. You 


may never have learned to use your eyes; 
but there is the Bible. 


found for her. 


dud ty endert. | wages may be robbery ; it is certainly not 


It was man who 
was doomed to eat his bread in the sweat 
of his face. Woman’s bread was to be 
A thousand-fold more 
awful in its requirements, perhaps a 
thousand-fold more sweet in its rewards, 
was the work of woman. To wrest from 
the earth shelter and food and warmth, to 
make straight in the desert a highway for 
the human race, is theappointed duty of 






of it. To receive service without paying 


conferring support. Stone walls do nota 
prison make; but neither do they make a 
paradise. Solitary confinement within a 
narrow house does notchange hard labor 
into useful leisure. 

So great is popular ignorance of the 
true nature and final cause of woman that 
she who was supported as she ought to be 
would be considered by the masses to be 






versal human religion, of which Judaism 
and Buddhism are lower and more provin- 
cial forms; that it was providential in the 
time and way of its coming, as all great 
historic movements are, and divine 
because divinely true and _ good; 
that Jesus of Nazareth was a wonderfully- 
endowed and inspired man, who stamped 
his moral image on the world’s conscience 
and gave mankind a better Best, though 
not necessarily infallible nor perfect ; that, 








supported in idleness, By far the larger 
part of the peculiar, the really appropriate, 
the only economical work of woman lies | 
within a sphere well nigh invisible to the 

common vision. No woman is free to live 

the life which she ought to live, to accom- 

plish for the world the work which she 

was fashioned to accomplish, until to the 

carnal eye she scems to have pretty nearly 

nothing at all to do. So, when it is scorn- 

fully said, as a summing up of the absurd- 

ity of the thing: “You would then turn 

women into mere dolls, and have them 

live in idleness!’ I answer, Yes. Per- 

haps, on the whole, that is as near as we 

can get at it to begin with. So commer- 

cial, 80 mercenary, so altogether material 

is the value set upon woman in the ordi- 

nary estimation that the nearest approach 
we can make to a common understanding 
of her real value is to sweep away the old 
standards and begin new. Dispense with 

everything that is usually considered 

woman’s work, and we shall then, at least, 

be able to set our faces toward the Zion 

that will come with the discovery of her 

real work. Given a clean balance-sheet, 
and we will see what accounts can be fig- 
ured up. Given & woman-race with 
hands unshackled, with time unmortgaged, 
and we shall be on the high road to ascer- 
tain what bountiful provision Nature has 
made for the sustenance and cherishing of 
her children. 

I leave this subject for the present ; but 
Ishall return to it again. Vital truth 
must be dispensed in such minute portions 
as may best suit the weakness of the 
brethren. To the mind in its natural state 
all truth is sweet as well as wholesome; 
but the male mind is so deteriorated and 


training and lack of training that some 
truths are presented to it which it vehe- 
mently and even violently rejects. Yet 
the men of this country, though still in 
the gall of bitterness and the bonds of 
iniquity, are undoubtedly far in advance 
of all others. To them alone would it be 
of the smallest use to preach this gospel. 
Antipathy isa very great advance upon 
insensibility, and only a sinzle remove 
from adoption. We must sow our grain 
of mustard-seed, and pass to other ficlds, 
well assured that, though storms beat up- 
on it and the earth seem to have forgotten 


toward Heaven. 





THE UNITARIAN OUTLOOK. 


BY REV. W. T. CLARKE. 


Many not unfriendly eyes have looked 
at Unitarian affairs from the outside, and 
have discovered the existence of divergent 
tendencies and indications of speedy disin- 
tegration. They report that the bond 
which holds that denomination together 
is but arope of sand; that the apparent 
concord has no deeper basis than courtesy ; 
that the present era of good feeling is but 
the transparent veil of good breeding 
thrown over features strung with antag- 
onism and acrid with hatred; that the 
Orthodox affinities of one party and the 
rationalistic proclivities of another party 
are so pronounced that they cannot con- 
tinue to coexist in one body; that the de- 
nomination, as at present constituted, is 
doomed, and its continuance is but a thiag 
of ‘days. So the matter looks to honest 


to an independent observer, born and bred 
within Unitarian lines. 
TIE CONFERENCE. 


cent meeting of the National Conference 


diseased by a wrong and along course of 


it, the germ will surely fructify in its sea- 
son, and the branches thercof shall reach 


outsiders. Perhaps some of the quarter of 
@ million readers of Tre INDEPENDENT 
will be interested in knowing how it looks 


It may be well to premise that the re- 


though the Gospels undoubtedly containa 
tolerably correct report of some of Christ’s 
sayings and doings, they were written so 
long after the events they report and are 
80 fragmentary in character as to mate- 
tially impair their historic value; that 
God is the Father of all souls, and uses 
all religions, and all philosophies, and all 
arts for the education of his children and 
the improvement of the world. 

These views, in whole or in part, are 
held by many earnest and able men, who 
nevertheless claim to be Christians, and they 
are men of such transparent honesty and 
moral courage that they would quit the 
pulpit and give up the Christian name in a 
moment, were they not satisfied of their 
right to both. But it is evident that those 
who hold views so hostile as these indi- 
cated above can have little profitable in- 
tercourse, and the formal relationships 
that bring them together only serve to ex- 
cite the intellectual repulsion which drives 
them further apart. The supernaturalists 
consider that their Christian character is 
compromised by denominational affiliation 
with rationalists ; and the rationalists chafe 
atthe intellectual backwardness and in- 
tolerance of the supernaturalists, Pub- 
lications excite a party spirit, and provoke 
that personal animosity which is fatal to 
denominational welfare, and renders con- 
cord and co-operation impossible, widen- 
ing the breach between the two schools 
until it seems impassable. 











THE COMESIVE ELEMENTS. 


But the majority of Unitarians belong 
to neither party, though sympathizing to 
some extent with both. Rationalists in 
principle and method, they are conserva- 
tive in feeling and opinion. They are 
administrators rather than speculators, 
and workers rather than theorists or crit- 
ics; and they care far more for the religion 
they have to administer than any account 
of its origin, and are far more concerned 
to get it into human heads, hearts, and 
lives, and to make it the law of states 
and the spirit of civilization, than to de- 
termine how God put it into the world, 
and what kind of authority and creden- 









conspicuous places and an energetic 
application of denominational brakes 
may possibly hinder the progress of 
the body in that direction, and occasion 
manifold jars and confusions; but nothing 
short of a total revolution, which shall 
alter its constituent elements and turn it 
back upon its history, can prevent it from 
running its course to the appointed goal. 
This seems to be felt, if it is not confessed, 
by many of its leading minds, who are 
more anxious for the faith that is endan- 
gered than for the freedom that is secure, 
and are doing their utmost to make ration- 
alism reverent, appreciative of historic 
persons and sanctities, tender to all sacred 
sympathies and memories and the Icsser 
pietics enshrined in the heart. When 
men like Martineau and Hedge and Clarke 
seem to stop in their rationalism, it is only 
to gather up the reverences dropped by 
the way, that henceforth reason and 
religion may go together, one and insep. 
arable. 








ROME. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


Tue mother knew afar her marching sons; 
Ere Porta Pia felt, she heard their guns; 


O’er sad Campagna waste beheld them come, 
And, hoping yet once more, she waited 
dumb. 


Only a day or two before I rise, 
Beat in ber pulses quick, sang from her eyes ; 


Before in eager strength a nation knock, 
And destiny command me to unlock ! 


The disappointing Fates have stabbed me 
sore; 
My heroes bled for naught—the sons I bore. 


I saw them waste in chains for love of me, 
And heard my exiles plead to set me free. 


Again and yet again was I betrayed, 
And battle gave me back only my dead; 


Till bitterly I wept. The just gods lie. 
My masters, they are God; then let me die! 


But now I feel an end, the signs fail not, 
And all my past is as a dream forgot! 


This time the years are ripe, and whoso falls 
Shall catch my voice, and die kissing my 
walls! 


Not only ye, my sons, do fight for me, 
But all the nations strike with Italy! 


For they that bade me sit in ashen state 
Saw not behind the East the morning wait ; 


They heard not far away the challenge flung 
Whose echo clear around the world hath 





tials its earliest enunciators had. They 
put what is practical, spiritual, and vital 
in religion before and sbove whatis spec- 
ulative and dogmatic, and are unwilling 
to refuse denominational fellowship, much 
less the Christian name, to those who 
manifest the Christian spirit and do 
Christian work. Thirty-five years of as- 
sociation with both parties have de- 
veloped sympathies with both that are 
not easily broken. One of these men 
undoubtedly spoke for all when, in view 
of a division of the denomination, he 
said: “I belong equally to both partics; 
and, if the body is divided, I shall be split 
in two.” Congregations are composed of 
all parties, neither of which is strong 
enough in many instances to get on 
without the others. Most of the churches 
care very little which party a minister 
belongs to, if he buries his criticisms and 
speculations in his faith, and preaches, 
prays, and lives a religion that isso much 
larger, deeper, and diviner than all the the- 
ories that have been spun about it that, in 
comparison with its quickening energy 
and eternal import, they seem transient 
and trivial as the cobwebs that fringe old 
cathedral walls. The literature, the his- 
torical associations, the social life, the 
practical and philanthropic spirit, the 
characteristic culture, taste, methods, and 


piety and character Unitarianism tends to 
produce, all conspire with the attraction of 
Unitarian principles and ideas to hold the 
denomination together, and neutralize if 
not to overcome its antagonistic elements. 


aims of the body, and the peculiar type of}; 








man. To nurture the race thus physically 
provided for into grace and purity and 
strength is the duty of woman. Yet duty 
is a cold word to use and a worthless word 
at best. For, in the ideal family—which 
one need not have the gates ajar the small- 
est crack to know must be the type 
of heavenly life, if there be any Heay- 
en—in the ideal family the man’s most 
abounding joy, the mainspring and hope of 
his.career, is planning and working for his 
family; while the woman moves hither 
and thither, transmuting all coarse metal 
Into gold by the unconscious alchemy of 
her love, without one thought of duty. 
Indeed, there is gencrally no such thing as 
duty to the people who really do it. They 
simply take life as it comes, meeting, not 
shirking, its demands, whether pleasant-or 
unpleasant; and that is pretty much all 
there is of it. 

Speaking broadly, the difference be- 
tween the Conservatives and the Ra‘licals 
onthe “ Woman Question” is one of de- 


was neither so important in its constituents THE COMMON GROUND. 
nor so decisive in its action as some par- 
ties seem to imagine. Only 189 churches 
were represented in it. Many of the ablest 
men in the denomination—such as Drs. 
Hedge, Dewey, Furness, Gannett, Ellis, 
Putnam, Peabody, Stearns, Lothrop, Al- 
ger, Sears, Thompson, Bartol, Mayo, and 
Hall—were not there. Some of the ablest 
men in the assembly—such as Ex-Presi- 
dent Hill, O. B. Frothingham, Robert Coll- 
yer, C. H. Brigham, Mellen, Staples, and 
Everett—took no part in the debate on the 
amendments to the constitution. Most of 
the talking was done by unrepresentative 
men, and scarcely a single brilliant or 
memorable speech relieved a discussion 
that would have been dreary but for the 
sincerity of the speakers and the admirable 
spirit which prevailed. The result neither 
changed the character nor the status of the 
denomination in the least. It merely sub- 
stituted for an article which never gave 


and more that the substance and essence 
of Christianity, the properties which make 
it a world-religion, furnish a sufficient 
basis of union for work and worship. 
They see that the religion itself is of un- 
speakably more account than any philos- 
ophy of it, or any of the theories with 
which it is rimmed ; that its essential sub- 
stance is of infinitely greater moment than 
its historical accidents and network of 
evidences; that its records pale hefore the 
reality that left these shadows and finger- 
marks in the literature of the world; that 
it is the creative power which produced a 
church and a literature, and has adapted it- 
| self to the conditions and wants of each new 
land and time. They sce that a religion 
which has so much that is good and true, 
that responds so nearly to human wants 
in a civilized condition, and that con- 
tributes so much to social amelioration 


Moreover, Unitarians recognize more 








gree, not of kind ; of shadow, not substance; 
of subordinate, not of primary interest. 


The Conservatives think that the Radicals 
are tryingto make weman over intoa 
kind of man; and so they are. But the 


Conservatives also think that they them- 
selves are trying to keep woman woman; 
which they are not. They are simply 
trying to keep woman the kind of man 
she already is. No organization has yet 
been effected, no convention has been 
called to make her woman, or to remove 
the hindrances which prevent her from 
becoming woman; for nature is so strong 
that it does not need cultivation in this 
direction. 
restraint. Take away from woman the 
necessity of being any kind of a man—and 
& poor kind it must always be—and she 
never will grow into anything but a wo- 
man. Individual men have tried the ex- 
periment ; mostly, it is probable, without 
knowing it. No ambition to solve a social 
or psychical problem animated them; but 
their own native delicacy, their alert 
mental power, the strong man’s spirit 
born in them and kept unspoiled, set them 
unconsciously in the right path, Of their 
Own instinct, following their own bent, 
they did their work, and left the woman, 
Perhaps made the woman free to do 
hers. Without recognizing the process, 
the world sees the result in grand, gracious 
Women; in bright, wild, strong-natured 
children; in free, eager, vigorous home- 
life. But these men do not organize. They 
do not even combine. I scarcely know if 
they have ever spoken. The speakers on 
the “ Woman’s Rights” side demand that 
Woman shall have man’s advantage to do 
man’s work. The opposing speakers de- 
mand that she shall continue'to do man’s 
work with woman’s disadvantages. But 
the true woman’s right is not to do man’s 
work at all. The Radicals demand that 
Women shall support themselves by hav- 
ing an opportunity to do man’s work, and 
teceive therefor man’s wages. Their op- 
Ponents practically maintain that women 
shall support themselves by doing man’s 
work, and receiving therefor whatever 
man shall choose to allow them; but the 
true woman’s right is not to support her- 
Self at all. I mean this in the broadest, 
boldest, most palpable sense. Women 
Ought to be supported by men. The build- 
ing can never stand firm until we begin on 
this foundation. I do not mean simply 
that women ought never to be forced to 
ct their own living, as the phrase goes; 
but that the living which is got for them 
Should be one of ease and comfort, A 
Woman is not supported by her husband, 
orher father, or her brother when she 


MOUS 0g Lard in the house aa be does out 


It only wants the absence of 


entire satisfaction to any party, and which 
the rationalists proposed to amend, one 


Jesus Christ, and invites the co-operation 
of all who desire to be Christ’s followers. 
The terms of the article are not satisfactory 
to all parties; but all Unitarians claim to 
be Christians, and even the rationalists 
were unwilling that anything in the con- 
stitution should be construed as removing 
the Conference from its Christian basis. 

The action of the Conference has 
merely a relative significance. It was ex- 
pected that an effort would be made to get 
the Conference to adopt a creed which 
would virtually exclude all rationalists from 
the support and fellowship of the denom- 
ination. Unitarians have always looked 
upon authoritative creeds as foes of relig- 
ion no less than of liberty, and have 
always opposed the policy of exclusion 
as equally unchristian and unwise; and 
the protests against such a creed and 
policy in the Conference were so numerous 
and so heartily applauded that their advo- 
cates did not see fit to bring them forward. 
Moreover, the Conference sustained the 
liberal policy of the Unitarian Association, 
which has been severely criticised for 
recognizing and aiding  rationalistic 
preachers. Thus, so far as the action of 
the Conference goes, the Unitarian denom- 
ination stands precisely where it always 
has stood, claiming to be a Christian body, 
but leaving each individual free to inter- 
pret Christianity according to his own 
reason and conscience. 

THE REAL ANTAGONISM. 

The action of the Conference settles 
nothing. The real antagonism remains as 
sharp and bitter as ever. It proceeds from 
two radically differeut theories of Christi- 
anity. One party holds, with the majori- 
ty of Christians the world over, that Chris- 
tianity is a “supernatural ” religion, in the 
generally received sense of that term ; that 
it was put into the world by a special act 
of Deity for the redemption of mankind; 
that Jesus Christ was a supernatural being, 
sent on a special divine mission, with offi- 
cial authority supernaturally attested both 
by the miracles-he wrought and the mira- 
cles wrought in his behalf; that the four 
Gospels are historical and substantially 
accurate in their accounts of what Christ 
said and did; that belief in his supernatu- 
ral character and authority is essential to 
discipleship and the Christian name. 
This view, once held by Unitarians gener- 
ally, is still ably maintained by many emi 
nent Unitarian divines. The rationalists 
generally hold that Christianity came by 
the natural evolution of intellectual, 
moral, and social forces in history ; that it 
a the highest and purest type of the unj- 











which affirms allegiance to the Gospel of 


and progress, must have an unlimited lease 
of life. They sce that a religion which 
has entered as a redemptive and civilizing 
force into the historic evolution of cight- 
een centuries, and has filled the most en- 
lightened nations with monuments 
of its  beneficence, is not likely 
to be snuffed ont by any crit- 
icism of its early records or the rejec- 
tion of any theory ofits origin and author- 
ity. They see that a religion which could 
flow through the complicate pipes and 
saturate the sensuous sacraments of the 
Catholic Church, accommodate itself to the 
stern doctrines of Luther aud Calvin and 
Knox, ripple under the ritual of Episeopacy 
and leap forth in the emotional heats of 
Methodism, may also coexist with 
rationalistic interpretations. They see 
that, while criticism, philosophy, and 
science must settle their own questions in 
their own way, it isthe business of relig- 
ious teachers to set forth and urge those 
moral and spiritual elements which are the 
life of piety and faith, the soul of good- 
ness, the invigoration of virtue, the spirit’ 
and inspiration of charity, the bond of so- 
cial order, and the hope of redemption and 
Heaven, under all theories and in all 
churches alike. In other words, religion, 
and not theology, is the common ground 
on which men of all parties are coming to- 
gether without conflict or compromice; 
and the more faith they have in the relig- 
ion itself, and the more emphasis they lay 
upon its essential and eternal elements, 
the less they are troubled by speculations 
as to its origin and criticisms of its records. 


FUTURE OF UNITARIANISM. 

The future of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion depends upon too many conditions to 
be forecast. But there is little doubt that 
it will be a thoroughly rationalistic body. 
It began by making reason the critic and 
judge of doctrine and Scripture. It has 
always emphasized the duty of free in- 
quiry. It has always shrunk from casting 
off even the extremest rationalist. The 
methods of study adopted in its pro- 
fessional schools are rationalistic, and the 
majority of their graduates are Christian 
rationalists. Most of its honored and in- 
fluential teachers, both living and dead— 
such as Martineau, Dewey, Hedge, Clarke, 
Alger, Frothingham, Parker, and Chan- 
ning—are impregnated with the spirit of 
rationalism, and propagate its influence 
even when they do not set forth its special 
ideas. Unitarians are profoundly inter- 
ested in the literature, science, philosophy, 
criticism, and social movements which 
are the pionecrs and purveyors of rational- 
ism. They are peculiarly open to the 
‘ spirit of the age, which is the spirit of 

rationalism, Vigorous vociferation in 
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some, of course, dearer than others, but all 
sincerely loved. And this is not the fecling 
of sentimental affection which is engen- 
dered from association and use in the 
bosom of the smoker for his pipes, of the 
club-man for a particular chair, of solitary 
people and dreamers for a chosen room, 
though these emotions are creditable too ; 
but rather a higher regard, made up of 
earnest esteem and the genuine love which 
& person might experience for a living be- 
ing. Nor is this by any means that other 
appreciation of a book which exists 
because the work is particularly well 
bound, or because it is one of a progeny, 
such as the “ Vinegar Bible” and kindred 
oddities, or because it is very antique; 
since the fancy might run with an equal 
degree of credit in the direction of old 
pieces of armor, scraps of ancient pave- 
ment, or specimens of famous counterfeit 
coin. But the man who owns a library, 
said the Saturday Review, in effect, some 
time ago, associates himself with his books 
so intimately that after a time a set of 
pleasant thoughts weave themselves 
around each, and he can even find a sort 
of enjoyment in walking from one to an- 
other and looking at the backs. Conse- 
quently those treasures picked up at a 
stall or taken from a shabby shelf are the 
very dearest. He knows nothing about 
their real history, and at once his fancy 
constructs some pretty set of adventures 
to please himself. It is the disposition of 
the human mind to do this with every- 
thing, as Mr. Dickens has so well exem- 
plified in his character of Wegg and “ Our 
House.” So it finally comes to pass that 
speculations indulged in by the student 
about his volume, having gradually as- 
sumed a definite shape, are at last believed 
in as undeniable realities. 

Indeed, it may not be going too far, per- 
haps, to say that, with many purchases 
made at the second-hand shop, the imag. 
inative value which grows afterward is all 
the worth they are found to possess. For 
example, my set of “ Poems,” first bought 
because in taking the whole three bulky. 
tomes for two shillings I thought I was 
getting plenty for the money, woald not 
be parted with now at ten times the price. 
They are really very dreadful, even to look 
at. I have never read more of them than 
about a stanza, and do not think (to be 
frank) that, if I were put ina Bastile in 
solitary confinement, and had no other lit- 
erature, I could peruse quite that much 
again. But on a fly-leaf I find “ Harrow: 
1802. For Dr. D.” This is something 
rare indeed ; for I know that Byron was at 
Harrow in 1802, and that Dr. Drury was 








rung! 


They saw swect Freedom etand with sword 
on thigh, 

Nor guessed the purpose large that filled her 
eye. 

She said: ‘I will no more those fatal keys 

That lock the people from their liberties ; 








No more that outworn creed, rotten with 
years, 

That hath its altars cleaned with human 
tears ! 


My harvests come but slow. The carly secd 
I dropped long past was choked with evil 
weed; 


But now the fields are white—I tire to wait. 
My reapers, wliere are they with sickle late? 


The day is bard torise, the streams are froze; 
Yet yonder mountain-tops are tipped with 
rose. 


My Old World stirs at last, her dreams are 
done. 
I know she looks, for me to bring the sun. 


O’er ice-fields of the North I paused my wing ; 
And he uprose a Man, that was a Thing. 


Beyond the Pyrennces Spain heard my hail, 
And saw her tyrant flee in terror pale. 


France tried, but tried too soon. She had 
not known 

That he must prove my yoke who would my 
crown! 


She hath not learned it yet, my wayward 
France, 

And I must let her bleed with new mis- 
chance. 


Gray Italy stretched out her hands to me; 
And soon ye saw her standing, young and 
free, 


And must my Eldest Born, Mother of States, 
Sit longer desolate within her gates ? 


Shall she that lavish lent the world a throne 
Be longer left in rags to beg her own ? 


Nay,” swore swect Freedom then; ‘the 
times are mine. 
Too well I love Tiber and Appenine! 


Her skics may bluer bend from deeps afar 
To see how Italy shall win her star!” 

Ye go not from me more, babes of my love! 
Sooner forget my wrongs annaled above; 


Sooner forget my past, splendid and ead, 
All that I loved and was, all that I had, 


Ere I could let you go, sacred, apart, 
Out of my future or out of my heart! 


Ye shall be prond of me yet, O my own; 
Living and dead, shall ye learn every one, 


Glad in your liberty, glad in your grave, 
How I can honor the freedom ye gave! 


Learn how the mother ye loved shall arise, 
Reading her past from the love in your eyes; 


Writing the future, her beautifal youth, 
From lives ye shall lend to Freedom and 
Truth! 
Rome, November, 1870, 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
BY WALTER EDGAR MCCANN. 


Very few people whose turn of mind 
leads them to observe things of the kind 
can have failed to notice especially the 
large increase, during late years, of the 
trade in second-hand books. In all the 
large cities there are now three shops de- 
voted to this traffic where thcre used to be 
but one; and even the London fashion of 
stalls set up on trestles under umbrellas is 
spreading so fast that one must not be 
surprised if after a while the other stalls 
—the candy gentleman’s, the roasted- 
chestnut gentieman’s, and so forth—are 
shouldered quite out of the way. This 
revolution, indeed, may be confidently 
wagered upon; for every day brings new 
proofs that the need of literary refresh- 
ment is growing as great among the 
masses as was ever the necessity in the 
round of business of sweet cake, acidu- 
lated drops, and like viands; and, if the 
popular taste is as yet developed to a great 
extent in the direction of a certain kind 
of rather lurid fiction, it is at least a gain, 
and hopes may be indulged that time will 
better that point too. The truth is that 
the second-hand bookshop has nearly as 
greata hand in “educating the masses” 
ag institutions of much higher pretensions 
devoted to that purpose alone. For old 
books may be got cheap, which is certain- 
ly a very important consideration; and, 
moreover, when done with, they may be 
sold back again at nearly the same price 
for which they were purchased. In fact, 
so entirely docs the advantage in these 
transactions lie on the side of the custom- 
er that it is a wonder how the shopkeeper 
manages to live. And it will be admitted 
that inexpensiveness is rarely the peculiar 
advantage of schemes conducted for the 
improvement, literary or otherwise, of 
humanity in general. 

But, apart from the saving of money 
which one accomplishes in the buying of 
a book atsecond instead of at first hand, 
thereis gained in the volume itself, in the 
eyes of an imaginative man, a value much 
nobler than any to be represented by shil- 
lings and pence. For to the student every 
volume in his library is a persona] friend; 





one of his masters. From such a founda- 

tion what fabric may Inot rear! So, again, 
with a “ Tertullian” which I fished out of 
a barrel of rubbish sent from a junkshop. 
Heaven only knows into whose hands that 
book has been since was printed the “ A 
Paris, Chez Pierre le Petit, Imp. Ord. du Roy, 
rue St. Iaquesala Croix @ Or: M. D.0. LX.” 
which appears on the title-page. But I 
find “Hewer. At Sca” serawled in faded 

ink across a page; and that is quite suf- 
ficient to build a story upon of fine dimen- 

sions, which I shall probably after a while 

put my faith in fully and defend to the last. 

Here’s an odd volume of the “ Spec- 
tator,” in which is written: “Late home 
this night, first of Kean’s Hamlet.” Well 
do I remember Mr. Hawkins’s description 
of that eventful evening, and of how the 
tragedian failed as the Prince. It may be 


the “Spectator” wrote his record just after 
witnessing the performance. Indeed, from 
the tone of the observation it is not at 
all improbable that he was an actor in the 
play himself; for who else would have 
been likely to need a memorandum of the 
kind? And here’s a portion of “ Hume's 
History,” in which is copied on a blank 
page some poetry entitled “Kindred 
Hearts.” This was a sentimental person, 
you may be sure, but a somewhat prac- 
tical person too; for on the other side 
appears a “ Cure for Epilepsy,” which is 


the tongue, and also directions for making 
a twelfth cake. And again we have “ Soli- 
tude: An Essay”; which without question 
belonged to an odd character, for it has 
the most curious marginal comments upon 
every page. Our friend was modest 
enough when he parted with his book to 
erase bis name; but by a token he has 


August, 1827, was an anniversary of his 
birth, and that it was “a day windy and 
raw.” From other meteorological observa- 
tions I conclude that he must have been 
either a lighthouse keeper or the publisher 
of analmanac. At any rate, it is certain 
that he had plenty of time on his hands 
and lived much alone (which facts may 
account for his attachment to Zimmer- 
mann’s work); foron the 12th of September 
he says, dating his remark at 11:25, morn- 


window, but this minute, and nearly went 
down”; and again: “Looked at clouds 
changing all day.” Both records are done 
in as pretty a hand as I ever saw. Once 
more we have the “ Universal Magazine,” 
printed by John Hinton, at the King’s 
Arms, in Paternoster Row, near Warwick 
Lane, London, 1770. This originally be- 
longed to T. Gouverneur. He was aclassic- 
al scholar, for below his name some dis- 
tanee he has scribbled the lines from 
Horace: “ Me quoties gelidus,” etc. ; and in 
some comments on a “ Letter by Junius to 
the D— of G—n, which appears in the 
magazine further on, is the quotation, 
 sacro tremnere timoro,” after an asterisk. 
In the back there is a hasty lead-pencil 
drawing of somebody in a pig-tail. From 
these touches of a vanished hand, and 
these remembrances of a day that is dead, 
what sweet thoughts may we not conjure 
up! 

Some of the old novels I have found 
here and there are delicious. One called 
“ Belinda,” by “ A Lady,” I at first took 
to be a satire; but upon examination it 
proved to be a genuine “fashionable 
novel,” such as were published in the 

days of George IV. Until I read it I had 

never been in such good company 
in my life. With the exception of the 

heroine, the characters were all people of 
quality—dukes, marquises, earls, etc.; but, 

I must add, (leaving out the Marquis of 
Something, who married Belinda at the 

end) the greatest set of scamps I ever en- 

countered. As for Lord Peapod (a well- 

known name in the British peerage), he 

would have put even the Prince Regent 

to the blush. Yet, somehow, I thought 

the wickedness of these personages was 

dressed up in a very taking garb; and I 

fear the intention of the authoress, stated 

in the preface to be “the teaching of a 

moral lesson,” must have, after all, proved 

ineffective. A modern Vandal, who read 

the work before it fell to me, seems to have 

suspected this too; for he has decorated 

every page with sarcastic foot-notes, But 

losing hte-patience at last, he has said above 

the finis of the third volume, “ Sad rub- 

dish!” and something else, which good 

breeding will not let me repeat. For my 

own part, 1 read Belinda’s adventures 

with much pleasure. Surely, if the intro- 

duction be true, and the book is an account 

of a person who once really existed, the 

poor soul deserved a marquis at last in all 

conscience; for her career was one of 

peril and suffering from the hour she was 

born. Three times was she carried off by 

the monster Peapod; three times was she 

rescued. His lordship, saying, “ Perdition ! 

Foiled!” gave it up finally, and very sensi- 

bly went away to spend the rest of his 

days in a Chicken-Hazard salon. Yet, for 

all our ridicule, this book had populrrity 

once, and could no doubt tie people down 

to its pages as effectively as the most ab- 

sorbing fictions of Mr. Wilkie Collins do 

now! 





that my predecessor in the ownership of 


the vigorous use of salt in the region of 


left behind it seems that the 27th of 


ing: “ Fell a-nodding, my head out of 





TRIUMPH. 
Nor he who rides through conquered city’s 
gate, 
At head of blazoned hosts, and to the sound 
Of victors’ trumpets, in full pomp and state 
Of war, the utmost pitch has dreamed or 
found 
To which the thrill of triumph can be wound ; 


Nor he who by a nation’s vast acclaim 

Is sudden sought and singled out alone, 

And, while the people madly shout his name, 
Without a conscious purpose of his own, 

Is swang and lifted to the nation’s throne; 


But he who has all single-handed stood, 
With foes invisible on every side, 
And, unsuspected of the multitude, 
The force of fate itself has dared, defied, 
And conquered silently— 
Ah, that soul knows 
In what white heat the blood of triumph 
glows! 
H. H. 


AN AFTERNOON IN THE WOODS. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE Micuigan INSTITUTION FOR THB 
Drar anp Dome axD Tus BIND, 


Gop blessed the Sabbath Day and hal- 
lowed it. Blessed be Saturday afternoon, 
and let it be hallowed by all who can make 
it a half holiday. We have spent many a. 
Saturday afternoon in ways of pleasant- 
ness, so conducive to rest as to make it 
Positively delightful to get tired again. 
We have sauntered up Broadway, stopping 
very often to admire the sights in the 
windows; we have rambled again and 





tral Park; we have seen the gorgeous 
equipages in which wealth and fashion 
ride, whirl by; we have listened to the 
music of Dodworth’s Band on Saturday 
afternoons, and have gone away pleased, 
nay, half-bewildered—the brilliant scene 
being so stamped upon the mind that it 
would all pass again before our closed eyes 
with almost the distinctness of reality. 
Again, when our* home. was just opposite 
Fort Lee, we have seated ourselves with 
pleasure-loving friends in a dearly-remem- 
bered boat, called “The Undine,” and 
have feathered our oar, not quite as bravely 
perhaps as the stroke-oar of Oxford or 
Cambridge, but well enough to secure the 
commendation (t ?) of those who witnessed 
the performance. We well remember the 
christening of “The Undine” with an 
offering of wine (or Jersey cider) to the 
water spirits, and with appropriate 
speeches by some who have dune noble 
work in educating the deaf and dumb,’for 
she was given to the waters in front of the 






again over all the beautiful spots in Cen- [ 






it went until Thomas had got his gun’ 
loaded; and then the varmint vanished. 
You need not tell me he did not under- 
stand how long it was safe to stay, and 
when it was prudent to go. I know bet- 
ter. 

Virgil says: “Ab uno disce omnes” — 


this bit of Latin sententiously intimates 
the luck we had with all the squirrels that 


Was our huat a failure, then? Nay, 
verily. It is not good for man to be alone 
always; but it is sometimes good for one 
to get away from his fellows, and refresh 
his soul with the companionship of sol- 
itude. Under the towering oaks of our 
Michigan woods you can hear as good 
sermons from trees as any trees ever 
preach. And oftentimes, in the long cathe- 
dral aisles of the forest, under the dome of 
God’s blue sky, with the richly-tinted 
autumn leaves rivaling in beauty any 
windows of stained glass, your Saturday 
afternoon’s discourse may be quite equal 
im interest and profit to your Sunday 
morning’s. 





CHICAGO. 


Cuncaao, Nov. 23d, 1870. 

To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Tue two great events of the week have 
been Charles Sumner’s lecture and the jn- 
auguration of the new Academy of Design 
by sn art reception. The opening lecture 
of the course of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was given on Friday evening 
last, by the distinguished senator, on La- 
fayette, to a large and deccply-interested 
audience. If any man is prepared to speak 
con amore on this subject, it is Mr. Sumner. 
His portraiture of the illustrious patriot 
was very fresh, instructive, and graphic. 
As a literary” production, of course, it was 
admirable, being marked by the faultless 
diction and at times by the superb elo- 
quence that characterize the speaker; 
while as a lesson of the champion- 
ship of liberty by the gifted and heroic 
Frerfchman it was most stimulating and 
noble. Mr. Sumner’s lecture on Monday 
night, under the same auspices, on the 
“Duel between France and Germany,” 
was a clear and forcible statement of the 
causes that precipitated the war, the pre- 
tenses that perpetuate it, the characters 
of its chief actors, and a noble vindication 
of the true principles of human progress 
and civilization. This lecture was also 
heard by a great audience, which was en- 
chained by the masterly, treatment of the 








New York Institution. Seated in this 
boat, whose memory is a pleasure, we 


feet. Then, again, we have 
over the water with one of Con- 
roy’s rods in hand—satisfied either 
with fish, or without them—sure, of a good 
time any way; for, if we could not catch 
anything, we could always indulge in a 
flow of thought that was good for the 
soul. Butin Michigan we find no Hud- 


son River. We do find streams, however, 


inscription on the state coat-of-arms, said 


graced with no Central Park, or Palisades, 


day afternoon in the woods is an experi 


perience we lately enjoyed. Indian Sum 
mer is just upon us. 
soft maple have turned to a brilliant red 


colors. Many of the leaves have fallen 


peace with all the world and the rest o 


woods with a gun on our shoulder. 


drank in a sound (for he is deaf from birth 


gesture), went with us. 


real objects of the occasion. 
forest. 


this fallen tree,and you shall hear it. 


belfry. Close at hand, the woodpecker, 
red-headed, long-billed like a tailor, with 
thumpings and drummings incessant, plies 
his trade. A borer of trees is he, and 
better by far than a borer of human beings. 


pigeons’ wings, and, if you go near the 
meadows, the quail’s sweet whistle, as he 
calls for “ Bob White,’ who never comes, 
Then again something drops down, down, 
with rustle and clatter, from a great hight. 
Ah! it is an acorn, or a hickory nut, and a 
squirrel has dropped it. There is some- 
thing quite musical in the bark or chatter 
of a squirrel. A red one particularly ex- 
presses himself with so much pert im- 
pudence that you half want to make his 
good-for-nothing life pay the penalty for 
his boldness. But your black, gray, and 
fox squirrels areshy creatures. Thomas 
and I saw several of them that Saturday 
afternoon. We shot aé several of them. 
One great black fellow treated us with 
positive insult. He was on the ground 
when first seen ; but quickly took to cover 
behind. a mass of Icaves, from which a 
couple of shots from “Thomas’s double- 
batreled gun soon dislodged him. Then 
came our turn for a crack at him.with a 
single-barreled shot-gun, as long as Leather 
Stocking’s far-famed rifle Killdeer. The 
cunning imp knew there was no danger, 
xposed himself fairly. 
ant hen see converted was riding 
with Barkis, and telling him about Miss 
Pegotty, Barkis made up his mouth as if 
to whistle; but he didn’t whistle. A mo- 
ment after he again made up his mouth to 
whistle; and again he didn’t whistle, but 
sat looking at the horse’s ears. We gazed 
for a second, enraptured and flushed with 
excitement, at the big black squirrel just 
mentioned. We cocked our eye-to shoot, 
but we didn’t shoot; the cap snapped, and 
that was all. Again we cocked our eye to 
shoot; and again we didn’t shoot, but stood 
looking up at the squirrel’s tail, much as 








have floated by the hour upon the bosom 
of that grandest river in America, the 
noble Hudson. We also call to mind 
rambles upon the Palisades, standing upon 
whose summit, all New York lay at our 
con- 
secrated Saturday afternoon to musings 


that are dammed by lumbermen; and we 
find plenty of sawmills, each the abode of 
asnarling demon that feeds with many a 
snort and shriek upon the dismembered 
trunks of the noblest forest trees, and dis- 
gorges sawdust enough to make us wonder 
that any fish will be such a fool as to leave 
the clear depths of Lake Huron and run 
his course up-stream against such obstacles, 
and make his home amid such disagreeable 
surroundings. Neither do we find rocks 
and hills in Michigan—at least, not in the 
lower peninsula, which we take it is the 
one referred to in the well-known motto: 
“Si queris peninsulam amenam, circum- 
spice” » speaking of which reminds us that 
@ countryman, the other day, reading the 


“*H Pluribus Unum. I’spose that means, 
If you seek a pleasant peninsula, look 
about you.” Michigan, though not famous 
for grandly-beautiful. scenery, though 


subject from beginning to end. Few will 
forget the passages of lofty eloquence with 


ing both in numbers and fame. 
| -Baird’s pe no in Paris” is full of anima- 
“Fro 2 speci learn all”’ And | tion and vigor. 
mina oe = favorite. Elkins is improving. He has 


good deal more than some of his larger 
¢c 


but, if: continue in this way, I shall have | ought always to pray, and not to faint. He 
no space for our Chicago artiste, Even | had known men, who seemed 4o be lost 
as itis, [have only room for a word ; but 
it is aworder encouragement. 


The guild of ast in Chicago is increas- 
W. B. 


This picture will bea 


ainted a good many large pictures of 
estern scenery, which have found 


bobbed up before us that afternoon. ready purchasers. -Two pictures of his 
on exhibition—“ Hawk Islet, R. I.,” and a 


“River Scene”—though small, mean & 


anvases, He is yet young, is a hard 
worker, and hasa bright future before 
him. Ford’s “Evening in the Forest” has 
much to commend it. The light in the 
distance especially is well handled, and 
one of Nature’s interesting moods very 
pleasantly interpreted. Reed gives us a 
dreamy, golden “ Indian Summer.” Holtz 
has a“ Norway Coast View,” which will in- 
crease his good reputation; Bigelow 4 
peacefnl pastoral scene, “Au Sable Val- 
ley’; Paul Brown an interesting marine, 
“Ebb Tide,” honestly done; and Drury 





‘three characteristic pictures, one A Hard 


Pull,” very vigorous, 

Cogswell, Bradish, Harvey, Gollman, 
Phillips, Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Penniman, 
Henderson, Jenks, Pine, Pebbles, 
Schwerdt contribute portraits; but men- 
tion of their respective works must be. 
omitted. 

A few good water colors were exhibited 
by Heade, W. Hart, Beale, Mrs. Fassctt, 
and some by English artists, belonging to 
Prof. McChesney, among which was a 
sketch by Turner. 

How much sincere feeling for art is real- 
ly indicated by such an occasion as that of 
last evening it would be hard to fell. The 
reception certainly was a success, and the 
Academy deserves great credit for what it 
has accomplisbed. H.N 


“SUGAR BROOK.” 
[A MEMORY OF BOYHOOD.} 





BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


Ir ran through the green old meadows 
Where we, as children, played ; 
At whiles in the shimmering sunlight, 
At whiles in the dappled shade ; 
And under its rippling waters 
Did the smooth white pebbles look 
Like lumps of the crystal sugar— 
So we called it ‘Sugar Brooxk.”” 


There were spaces where the flag-flower 
Peeped out from clumps of sedge 
To the wild rose and the columbine 
That stood by the water’s edge; 
While near by, in the beeches, 
The robin and bobolink™ 
Sang all the summer mornings 
To the kine that came to drink. 


And the brook with a drowsy murmur 
Sent forth its answering tune— 
I have heard it oft in boyhood, 
Through the still, bright days of June, 
When I went to fill my rundlet 





which these addresses abounded. The old 
fire burns brightly yet in the heart of this 
apostle of liberty. 

The formal opening of the new building 
of the Academy of Design, signalized by a 
brilliant art reception, took place Tuesday 
evening, the 22d. The edifice is situated 
on Adams street, between Dearborn and 
State streets, is five stories high, with a 
front of eighty feet on Dearborn street and 
a depth of seventy-five fect. The lower 
story will be occupied by stores, and the 
remainder of the building will be devoted 
to art purposes, for which it is admirably 
arranged. It contains sixteen studios, a 
lecture-room, music-hall, two galleries, and 
suitable offices. The artists have reason 
to be proud of it. Owing to the delay in 
finishing the building the reception, which 
was appointed for the 15th, was postponed 
a week ; but this only seemed to stimulate 
the public interest in the occasion. The 
crowd was large, the committee of arrange- 
ments courteous, the gossip agreeable, the 
artists happy, the toilettes mainly in good 
taste, while the crush was borne in the 
best possible humor. Vaas’s celebrated 
band furnished excellent music, and the 
Pictures seemed to be hung with great 
fairness and judgment. 

Nobody who loves art need be told how 
unsatisfactory these receptions are—with 
: | the jam, and the elbowing, and the chat- 
tering, the entanglement in ladics’ trains, 
and perhaps the fascination of bright eyes 
—for the study of pictures. One is apt to 
come away from them, unless uncom- 


From the spring beneath the birch, 
Or to wile, with a pin-made fish-hook, 
From its depths, the shining perch. 


Sometimes that drowsy murmur, 
With its low, sweet, rhythmic strain, 
Melted to words as musical, 
Went singing through my brain; 
And from my lips, unconsciously, 
Flowed many a simple rhyme, 
Careless and free, and chiming still 
With the Brook’s unwearied chime. 


And I thought—’twas a childish fancy— 
That never was stream so fair, 
And never such lovely birds as sang 
From the birches and beeches there, 
When I forded the crystal shallows, 
With trowsers rolled up from my legs, 
Or foraged the clumps ef alder 
For the blackbird’s speckled eggs. 


Nor splash, nor rent, nor soilure 
Marred ever the boy’s content; 

Nor yet, in my soberer manhood, 
Count I those hours misspent, 

For Nature, the dear old mother, 
Stole silently into my heart, 

And the beautifnl lore she taught me 
Is still of my life a part. 


PRAYER-MEETING TALK. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Frmay Evenrna, Nov. 25, 1870. 





I shall make afew remarks this even- 
ing, and then I shall be glad to hear from 
the brethren of their experiences and their 
labors. The theme that I wish to present 
to you is what I may call the voluntariness 
and the personality of those marks of 





beyond all recovery, at last become bright 
and shining lights. There was no case 80 
bad as to be hopeless. The comet went 
further and further from the sun; but by 
and by it came back, won by irresistible 
attraction. So men apt to stray far away 
defiled themselves, broke the hearts of 
their friends, but were at last brought back. 
The prodigal son had reached the lowest 
level of brutality; and at that point re- 


pentance began. 


Rev. Mr. McKay said if a man went in 
his own strength he would he often dis- 
couraged: Jf he counted on doing any- 
thing by his wisdom and tact, to brin 
men in as he would a fish, he woul 
probably give up. One might as well try 
to pierce an iron-clad with a bow and 
arrow as to attempt to reach men’s hearts 
without God’s co-operation. 

Mr. Bell gave an account of the great 
religious interest shown at the Bethel. 

Mr, Beecher said: Is each one of you 
that professes to be a Christian ready to- 
day, to-night, to begin, as you go homa 
and look into your own hearts, to seé 
what new consecration is required? It 
seems to me that you lack a living con: 
sciousness of Christ’s great love in your 
souls, Spring is evidently near at hand, 
but these gracious indications may pasd 
by unless the church isin earnest. Thera 
is much to be done in each individual 
heart ; and you may just as well begin ta 
take the step and march to the sound af 
Gospel music to-night. 





Washington, 
Wasuineton, Nov. 26th, 187Q@ 


To THE Epiror oF Tne INDEPENDENT: 


Tuankseiving Day was very generally 
observed here; but it is but a short tima 
ago that most of our citizens paid no atien=- 
tion to this pleasant anniversary. Twenty 
years ago, outside of New England, tha 
day was regarded as so thoroughly “ Yans 
kee” in its origin as not to be worth notice 
ing; but, at last, the “ Yankee notion ” hag 
established itself in every state and count 
of the broad land, till it is as closely obe 
served in Baltimore and Washington as in 
Boston itself. It is a curious fact that 
twenty years ago Thanksgiving Day waa 
not observed at the South, nor was Christe 
mas a festival in New England. But now 
the South goes to church Thanksgiving 
Day morning, and eats turkey and crany 
berries in the afternoon; and so New En- 
gland indulges in Christmas festivities, 
There has been an exchange of hospitaTl- 
ities between the two sections, and 
to the improvement of both. Puri 
tans and Episcopalians have shaken hands, 
and each is the wiser and happier for it. 
In this city even the Catholics take kindly 
to the good old Puritan festival. The coh 
ored people are the slowest to come hearts 
ily into its observance. Two hundred 
years of slavery impressed some thingg 
jnto the colored man’s soul that will not 
be speedily effaced, and one of them waa 
this: that the holiday week, from Chrisf+ 
mas to New Year’s, was the only free 
happy week of the year. There was not 
ing like it in the whole life of the a 





and no other can be substituted for it e 
with freedom. Emancipation Day 
doubtless now the great day of the yeas 
with the colored people; but it is & 
solemn anniversary, not aday of hilarity 
and good cheer. Even those colored peo= 
ple who observe Thanksgiving Day hay 
reason to regard it as a religious tins 
sary. Christmas is their day for jollity ang 
good cheer. 
It is interesting to notice how easily the 
clergymen of all denominations here take 
to the Puritan Thanksgiving sermon. I 
is a day for the nation and the world—fon 
saying things in the pulpit which are no& 
generally uttered on Sunday. Even oum 
Episcopal clergymen do not hesitate t@ 
preach upon the condition of the country 
on that,day, and even to hint pretty hard 
at “ politics.” More surprising than that; 
the Catholic priests indulge in much latis, 
tude on that day. And this reminds me 
to say that the Catholic clergy of this city 
have of late been “ preaching politics” at 
a fearful rate. As you well know, no 
class of preachers object so strenuously ag 
they do, ordinarily, to any allusions to cure 
rent politics. But Archbishop Spaulding, 


or IZudson River, yet is not without attract- 
ive places, where a quiet Saturday after- 
noon can be so spent that you can feel that 
you have not recreated in vain. <A Satur- 


ence well worth having, and such an ex- 
The leaves of the 
Every forest-tree is decked with gorgeous 
and every blast of wind sends them with a 
great rush over the open field. Now, to 
use an expression said to have originated 
with the late President Taylor, we felt “ at 


mankind’; and yet we went into the 


Thomas B——, a genial fellow, who can 
see as far as anybody, but whose ear never 


and talks only in the beautiful language of 
Squirrel-shoot- 


ing was the ostensible object; but a tramp 
in the woods, escape from close contact 
with multitudinous humanity, a chance to 
listen once more to the sounds of the for- 
est, to kick the dry leaves, and to indulge 
in a flirtation with Dame Nature in her 
more sequestered nooks—these were the 


People talk about the silence of the 
It is sheer nonsense. “The woods 
are full of music. Sit down with me on 


Away in the distance you catch the caw, 
caw of ashy crow; then again there comes 
on the wings of the wind a long-drawn 
hoot, that makes us think of Tennnyson’s 
white owl warming his five wits in the 


monly resolute and strongheaded, with a 


gauzy drapery, seas and castles and cat- 
tle and mountains and stranded ships 
blended with gleams of autumnal sunsets 
- | and flashing jewelry, grouse strutting in 
ladies’ boudoirs, flowers growing on the 
- | backs of brook-trout, and loads of scented 
hay ascending some snow-white summit. 
- | I did the best I could, with my limited 
opportunities, to get truthful impressions; 
+} anda few of them Isend you. But, be- 
cause some artists are passed over, it 
need not be inferred that their work is 
not appreciated. 

I mention, first, pictures contributed by 
f | artists from abroad. Two architectural pic- 
tures by Neal, owned by Bierstadt. “ St. 
Marks” and “ Westminster Abbey ” are re- 
markable specimens of rich and impressive 
interiors, and for faithful and intellizent 
» | handling in details and as wholes are ex- 
ceedingly admirable. “St. Marks” is more 
sumptuous, and hence affords more scope 
for color; but the “Abbey,” asa picture, has 
compensations in the wonderful accuracy 
of its perpective and its grandeur of arch- 
itectural effect. These pictures need to be 
studied without interruption to be appre- 
ciated. Church's “Anti-Lebanon,” loaned 
by Mr. Walker, of this city, is in the art- 
ist’s best manner. It is saturated with the 
Orient. Topography, atmosphere, feeling— 
all belong to the memories that haunt us 
as we call up images of that sacred 
land. In his large painting, “ The Golden 
Hour,” William Hart has portrayed an 
ideal of luxurious, unmolested, overflow- 
ing peace. The earth, the trees, the pool, 
the cattle, the sky are full of it. It swims 
in the very air that bathes the perfect re- 
pose. It isso rich that it flows into the 
impressible gazer’s heart like a benedic- 
tion. A man can love what is strong, and 
enjoy even the violence of mountain tem- 
pests, and yet fee] that the softness, the 


Sometimes you shall hear the whirr of | dreamy languor, the opulent warmth of this 


scene are exactly suited to convey the in- 
tention of the artist. 

James Hart contributes three charming 
landscapes. They are truthful, suggestive, 
and full of right feeling. He is too honest 
and intelligent for trickery of any kind. 
Happy is the man who gets the “ Meadow 
- Pool” and the “ Last Load.” 

De Haas’s large picture, “ Stranded Ves- 
sel,” is very noteworthy for its brilliant ef- 
fects of light anda certain majestic phase 
of Nature. It would requirea page to de- 
scribe the vivid rendering of wave and 
cloud and the wild flash of the rest- 
less sea. 

For a refreshing, delicious picture let one 
look at Coleman’s “Summer Clouds.” 
Here is the moist, fresh, early summer. 
The clouds are wonderful. You wuit, 
almost as.if-you expected they. would dis- 
solve in a gentle shower. 

Kensett’s “View at Newport” is very 
charming. . So is Casilear’s small picture. 
One feels like saying a good deal, or else 
nothing, of such sincere and admirable 
transcripts of Nature. 

Tait is represented by “ Ruffed Grouse,” 
and Louis Lang by “Fresh Flowers” and 
“La Petite Preciosa,” each in the familiar 
and happy style of their respective pop- 
ular artists. 

“Headland, Cohasset Shore,” by W. A. 
Gay, is a capital picture—very faithful, 
harmonious, and sincere. The portrait of 
“Parke Godwin,” by Le Clear, is much 
admired. Itisa noble subject, and nobly 
executed. Guy sends an excellent minia- 
ture portrait of the painter Elliot. This 
is a striking head. and attracted peculiar 
attention. I would like to aescribe some 
of Heade’s attractive pictures, also some 





Barkis looked at bis horse’s ears. And.aa’ °.‘"shur Parton, and one by Nichols ~ 


vision of floating faces amid clouds of 


grace which we are deriving from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Unless one has taken 
some pains to find out, he can form no 
adequate idea of the amount of excitement 
which existed during our Saviour’s minis- 
try in Galilee among the throngs of people 
that came to sce him from all parts; along 
up by the sea to Tyre and Sidon, north of 
the Lake of Genesareth, and beyond. All 
the country was stirred ; and not simply to 
hear him preach, but they seemed to have 
brought in from all that breadth of territory 
their children, their friends, the sick and 
the helpless of every description, that he 
might heal them. And the miracles that 
are recorded in detail are apparently but 
single drops in the ocean of those that 
were wrought. Now, one is apt to feel, 
when a great deal of work is to be done, 
that itis generalized in the thought and 
idea, just as we gencralize it in form- 
ing a conception of it; but I am 
struck in reading the life of Christ 
by the direct personal interest he 


of Baltimore, has set the example; and 
now all the flood-gates are open. These 
men—who were dumb dogs through two 
centuries of human slavery, who never 
once opened their mouths when the nation 
secmed to be poing to utter destruction— 
have suddenly become vociferous now tha 
Italy has taken possession of Rome. Euroe 
pean politics are in every Catholic pulpit: 
Victor Emanuel and the Italian people are 
denounced with tremendous vigor, and 
our daily papers are filled to surfeit with 
reports of these “political sermons.” A 
great people has taken possession of its 
own; the people of Rome have at last the 
government they choose; and, because the 
poor old Pope rio longer can rule them ag 
if they were cattle, Mother Church 
throughout the world is ready to fly to 
arms to restore his despotism. Even Irishe 
men, who insist that Ireland has the righ 
to cast off English rule, deny it to Roma 
and to Italy! Archbishop Spaulding, of 
Baltimore, came down here Thanksgiving 


had in and his special thought of each 


does in Heaven. We very often suppose 
that his mercies stand to us in the relation 
of natural laws, and that they fall upon all 
alike, asthe dew falls, indiscriminating; 
that the stone, the stock, the dead wood, 
and the living, alike, all receive its drench- 
ing summer blessing; that it is the atmos- 


specialty in it. We are very apt to feel 
that the gifts of grace are after this man- 
ner; and so we lose that conception of the 
personal thought of Christ toward us, and 
of that discriminating mercy which secks 
each particular person out from all others, 
and makes him the recipient of that special 
good which he receives at the hand of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. A man should think: 
God thinks of me with all the known com- 
binations which go to form my nature— 
my social relations, my excellencies, my 
faults, my strength, my weakness; the 
good, the bad, the everything that is in me, 
all is before the mind of Jesus. And when 
he forgives us, it is not as one of a sinning 
race; but he forgives me, you, my habits, 
my sins—he pities me individually. 

Well, is there comfort for us in this? 
Yes; it is the only comfort at times that 
one can have. When the ideal of divine 
purity and truth and justice fills the mind, 
and a man’s life and disposition are meas- 
ured by that, the life and character are so 
unspeakably low as compared with the 
divine standard that one could have no 
hope, no courage, if it were not for that 
specialty of grace in Christ Jesus; if it 
were not that he can feel about the heart, 
as a mother fecls the child’s faults, that 
feeling which expresses itself so imperfect- 
ly in the parental relation, and which glows 
with infinite richness and strength in the 
divine soul. When once we have felt that 
the Lord is gracious; when one’s sense of 
Christ’s mercy and goodness and love has 
been diffused in the heart, and we have 
made it personal to ourselves, then we 
begin to have a strength that never fails; 
for it is his righteousness that thus becomes 
our salvation. Not by any merit of our 
own, but by the unspeakable mercy and 
goodness of God—by the grace of God—we 
are what we are. 

Mr. Ferris expressed himself as discour- 
aged, because so many that he tried to 
help seemed beyond reach ; because good 

advice seemed to have no more effect upon 

them than rain upon a roof. 

Ms Reecher reminded him that men 











case which came up before him. Those 
which are narrated are those of which he 
had a knowledge separate from all others, 
and he healed them as distinguished from 
every other creature in the world. Now, 
that which he did on earth I believe he 


pheric condition, and we say there is no 


Day to speak upon the subject ; and it was 
the burden of all the preaching that, day 
in the Catholic churches. 
Dr. Sunderland, of one of the Presby- 
terian churches, dwelt at some length upon 
the subject, and uttered some timel 
words in defense of freedom and the righ 
of private judgment. 
Now that Thanksgiving festivities are 
over, congressmen will sct their faceg 
toward Washington. In one week mor@ 
the session opens, and already some of the 
“ leaders” are here. 
The “new party” movement is already 
dead. Not asingle member of Congress 
favors it—not one. The Democrats prefer 
their old organization for the present ; and 
Republicans who were supposed to ba 
more or less dissatisfied with the Adminig- 
tration have made haste to condemr alk 
attempts to found a new party on revenue 
reform or upon any new issue. Even Carl 
Schurz finds the Republican party suffi= 
cient for him; and the stupid “ inter. 
viewer” who asked Mr. Sumner at Chicaga 
whether he favored the new movement 
ascertained speedily that he will consent td 
nothing which will weaken the great party 
of freedom. All his efforts will be “within 
the lines.” He does not intend to support 
every measure which the Administration 
proposes; but in all essential matters ha 
will act with the party that saved the 
country from slavery and rebellion. 
Take this much-discussed question of 
civil-service reform, for instance. If there 
is ant'y hope for it, it lies through the con- 
‘tinuance in power of the Republican party. 
The Opposition party will never consent 
to it as aparty. Very likely, while they 
are out of power, they will advocate it, and 
even help tocarry it through Congress; 
but the only sure way of securing their 
support is to keep them out of doors. 
Once inside, and they will peddle out the 
offices in genuine Tammany style. 
Is there any better method of settling the 
vexed questions of finance and revenue 
than through the great party now in 
power? No tariff that can be contrived 
will be worth the paper it is written on 
unless it is the result of honorable compro- 
mise. If the radical “ revenue reformers” 
had their way this year, the protectionist 
would be sure to succeed a year or two 
later. It-is a subject which ought not to 
be a football between the parties; but it 
should be settled by the best men of all 
parties. The Republican party is made 
up of protectionists, frec-traders, and 
those who areindifferent upon the subject ; 
and it is precisely the pai capable o! 
framing an | tariff. So of the 
financial question. The best men of both 
arties agree that the public faith must be 
Kept to creditors, and that we must return 
to specie payment as soon as can safely be 
done. Dangerous and dishonest men of 
both parties defend repudiation—some in 
one way and some in another. The true 
way of closing this controversy is by the 
reunion of the best men of both parties. 
It is not properly a party issue, nor is the 
tariff ; and some questions are _——— 
drawn from partisan controversy. ring 
the next two years there will not be a new 
national pariy in this country, and the 
contest in 1872 will be fought, as it was im 
1868, 1864, and 1860, between Democratg 
and Ranublicaps. DW. BR 
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LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND 
DIVORCE. 

“To love, to love—this it is to live.” So 
sang a poet of France. If this is French 
sentiment, it is also apostolic philosophy. 
“Te that hath loved another,” said St. 
Paul, “ hath fulfilled the law.” And, as if 
to give to this truth a stamp of universal 
currency, he recoined it into the golden 
text, “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
This is another way of saying that love 
is the supreme function of life. 

But what is love? Who has analyzed 
it? Of what gossamer is it woven, or out 
of what adamant is it hewn? What are 
its quintessential elements? And espe- 
cially does it outlive life, or must it die 
with death? 

The poets sing a various song on this 
wondrous theme—jarring their harps to a 
strife of clashing sounds. Here, for in- 
stance, is William Morris, making An- 
dromeda, in “ The Earthly Paradise,” say 
to Perseus : 


** Oh, love, to think that love can pass away! 
That, soon or late, to us shall come a day 
When this shal! be forgotten! E’en this kiss, 
hat makes us now forget the high God's bliss, 
And sons of men, with all their miserie !" 


And, furthermore, in the same poem: 


-* Love while ye may: if twain grow into one, 
*Tis for a little while—the time goes by. 
No hatred twixt the pair of friends doth lie: 
No troubles break their hearts; and yet, and yet, 
How could it be? We strove not to forget; 
Rather in vain to that old time we clung ; 
Its hopes and wishes round our hearts we hung ; 
We played old parts; we used old names. In vain. 
We go our ways, and twain once more are twain.” 


But, as if to give a sweet lie to all this 
doleful prophecy, Mrs. Browning, the St. 
Cecelia of her sex, exclaims : 


“ Say never, ye loved once! 
God is too near above, the grave below, 
And all Sur moments go 
Too quickly past our souls, for saying so," 
. * . . . 


*Love strikes one hour—tove. Those never loved 
Who dream that they loved once.” 


To which let us add the following snatch 
from a German song: 


** Child, tell me how love cometh ? 
* Jt comes unsgught, unsent,’ 

>» ~® “hnd tell me = love goeth ? 

* That was not love which went.’ ” 


Wow, if it could be settled that human 


man beings im an enforced union which 
each knows to be degrading to both 
their souls? A public opinion which 
compels the juxtaposition, or which 
forbids the disconnection, of an un- 
mated pair—who are tied, not 
knit—chained, not wedded—violates the 
ethics of Him who, preaching from the 
mountain-top of morals, taught so terri- 
ble a distinction between love and lust, 
Marriage without love is a sin against 
God :—a sin which, like other sins, is to 
be repented of, ceased from, and put away. 
‘No matter with what solemn ceremony the 
twain may have been made one, yet, when 
love departs, then marriage ceases, and 
divorce begins. This is the essence of 
Christ's idea. To say that he granted di- 
vorce only for a gross and fleshly crime is 
to forget that he called the eye a paramour 
and the heart a wanton’s bed. Even 
granting that one of his speeches seems 
to call adultery the only divorce, yct in 
his other maxims, in illustrating what he 
meant by adultery, he sect forth an ideal 
of so faithful a fidelity that most mar- 
riages, estimated by this standard, would 
be proved adulterous, and be pronounced 
by his withering judgment null and void. 
How shallow, then, it is to say, with the 
Roman Church, that there shall be no di- 


J vorce, not even for fieshly lust; or, with 


the Episcopal, no divorce except for just 
this, and this only; or, with the Presby- 
terian, no divorce except for this and for 
desertion; or with the Methodist mis- 
sionary boards, no divorce except for 
these and for heathenism ; or, with the civil 
laws of some of our states, no divorce ex- 
cept for a few of the more common and 
hideous offenses which daily report them- 
sclves to our courts. . 

John Milton was right in declaring (we 
do not quote his words, but only his mean- 
ing) that whatever nullifies marriage 
justifies divorce. With faint echo we 
repeat the same truth—which, to our 
mind, seems so true as to be fundamental. 
Nor, in following Milton, do we wander in 
a dangerous path. This man was no loose 
philosopher—no blazé gallant—no free- 
lover. For, though his voice thundered 
for freedom of divorce, it pleaded with 
sweet eloquence for strictness in marriage. 
Learning as well as we may from so illus- 
trious a teacher, this journal, with its lib- 
eral views on divorce, remains an austere 
moralist on marriage. It utterly spurns, 


love. It stands at the very antipodes of 
this philosophy. It holds that a man and 
woman whose mutual love is not sufficient 
to inspire mutual fidelity prove thereby 
that they have never known the fullness, 
purity, and all-sufficiency of the one love 
which makes marriage sacred, and which 
keeps itso. The only marriage worthy to be 
called by. the name of that great sacrament 
is the exclusive union of one with one, 
not the patriarchal union of one with 
many, and not the modern sub-rosa union 
of many with each other. Marriage, if it 
be marriage at all, is the unsfverving faith- 
fulness of husband and wife, admitting no 
intervening mistress for the one, no sup- 
plemental paramour for the other. 

But this idea (and this idea cannot but 
be true) carries with it as its logical se- 
quence, (and this too cannot but be true), 
the irresistible conclusion that marriage, if 
broken, and whether broken by the body 
or the soul,is divorce. Infidelity of the 
body is not so great a sin against mar- 
riage as the infidelity of the soul. If there 
is divorce for the one, there should all the 
more be divorce for the other. Human 
society needs for its purification a more 
chivalrous fidelity to marriage—a more 
honorable respect for divorce. A nation 
without marriage would be without civil- 
ization ; a nation without divorce must be 
without virtue. In France the law toler- 
ates no divorce; and so the people prac- 
tice universal license. In Prussia the 





love is, in its essence, immortal; that 
death does not cut, nor the grave rot, the 
silken cord; then, in approaching the 
problem of marriage, we could definitely 
pay: There is but one bond, and it knows 
no breaking. It binds two souls for time 
and eternity, so that nothing, either in this 
world or the next,can divide them from 
each other, any more than either can be 
divided from itself. It creates and justifies 
the instinctive exclusiveness—the unself- 
ish selfishness—whereby love claims its 
own and not another's; yearning only for 
its only mate. It gives a reason for one 
of the prejudices which many hold with- 
out reason: we mean the building of a 
second marriage like a monument on the 
sepulcher of the first. 

But the common voice of mankind re- 
Marriage is dissolved by death. 

ow of the soul's dearest passion this 
may be a right or wrong philosophy. But, 
accepting this universal opinion as cor- 
rectly interpreting our inherent nature, 
the question arises, Since marriage is dis- 
Wolved by death, is it dissolvable by any- 
thingelse? If so, by what? 

To answer what breaks, we must inquire 
what makes, the marriage-bond. 

The divine moralist who preached the 
Sermon on the Mount, when he said, “ Be 

e therefore perfect, even as your Father 

Heaven is perfect,” held up an ideal of hu- 
‘man character impossible of mortal attain- 
ment—the despair of flesh-clogged souls. In 
ike manner, in the few and fragmentary 
motes which his biographers have saved of 
hhis utterances on marriage, he holds up an 
ideal the highest ever conceived—beautiful 
Ro struggle after, but impossible to attain. 
‘He did not rest marriage on the mere legal 
m@nion of two persons whom the law, 
uniting, enacts to be one flesh; but, 
4ranscending this tie, and hallowing it, he 
taught a spiritual union which should be 
#0 subtile in its willing bond, so exclusive 
in its mutual allegiance, and 90 reverent of 
{ts married mate that “the brief indulg- 
ence. of a single vagrant fancy” was an 
infidelity to sach wedlock. Who can 
abide this test? Judged by so immacu- 
fate a morality, “ there is none good; no, 
Zot one.” 

Nevertheless, as the only just ideal of 
fhuman character is, after all, the divine, and 
nothing short of it; so the only right ideal 
of a true marriage is the impossible—the 
perfect picture which Christ sketched. 
But, as there is an approximate realiza- 
tion of this character, notwithstanding the 
‘weaknesses of human nature; so also there 
is a reasonable approach to this marriage, 
notwithstanding the vicissitudes of human 
love. Thus a husband and wife—if they 
have rich hearts and generous minds—if 
their sympathies interflow like confluent 
Btreams—may love each other with such 
devotion, with such exaltation, with such 
coronation, as to attain to the royal estate 
which Shakespeare called “a measureless 
content”; realizing, in each, a faithfulness 
of love that could not possibly betray or 
deceive its other self; a love soinfinite that 
it could contain only its own fullness; a 
Jove which, like the sea, could never de- 
part out of its own bosom. 

Now this is the love, and the only love, 
shat spiritually constitutes marriage; and 
marriage, however legally enacted, yet 
without this “spirit of unity ” to create its 
“bond of peace,” can be, under Christ’s 
theory, nothing but divorce. 

‘The greatest question which has been 
propounded to modern society is, What is 


laws open seven gates of exit from mar- 
riage; and so the fashionable standard of 
morality is almost puritanical. 

Now, the proverb warns us that “his- 
tory is philosophy teaching by example.” 
Apply this philosophic warning to our own 
land. Our American society is covering 
itself with a growing mildew of free-love. 
This corroding fungus is everywhere so 
plain that all eyes are beginning to see it. 
What is the cause ? and what the cure? 
The cause is twofold: first, in the inju- 
dicious and lamentable haste with which 
the law is invoked to tie a knot between 
two persons who only fancy, but have not 
proved, their fitness for each other; and, 
second, in a public opinion which, forbid- 
ding the dissolution of such ill-made con- 
tracts, forces imprisoned spirits, fretting 
at a captivity from which they cannot 
openly break, to take a covert refuge in 
secret sin. 

The cure is likewise twofold: first, in a 
higher and holier idea of marriage—in- 
cluding the chastity which should accom- 
pany it, the devotion which should foster 
it, and the love which should hallow it; 
and, next, in a public opinion, expressed 
authoritatively in our civil statutes, enact- 
ing that whatever in point of morals nul- 
lifies marriage should in point of law 
authorize divorce. 

God grant that there may come a time 
in the legislation of our country when 
the laws of the land shall be founded on 
the facts of the soul! 





POINTING A GUN AT JOHN 
BRIGHT. 


Ter: is talk of a war with England. 
The very suggestion isacrime. God for- 
bid that we should do such wickedness! 
The two nations are friends; they have ro 
such disagreement as needs to be settled in 
blood; let them fcrbear to quarrel; one 
hemisphere at war is enough at a time. 

What are the pretexts for this hostility ? 


the “ Alabama” claims; second, the rean- 
imation of the Republican party. 

Now, to go to war to settle the “Alabama” 
claims would be to spend on the war a 
thousand times more than the losses which 
we compute in those claims ; and even then 
there would be no certainty of our success, 
but an equal chance of our failure. What 
would we say of a merchant, who, losing a 
dollar in the sea, should spend a thousand 
in trying to get it back again? This is 
exactly what would come of our going to 
war with Great Britain to settle the “ Ala- 
bama” claims. Each nation would suffer 
a great loss, and neither get any gain. 
But, wicked as would be a war for sach 
@ purpose, yet still more wicked would 
be a war incited merely in the inter- 


President Grant could embroil the coun- 
try in a foreign war, he would consolidate 
the great mass of the American people 


fought through. Weare a warlike race. 
‘Phere is a great deal of human nature in 
the American blood: “I never hear a 
drum beat,” says Uncle Toby, “but my 
heart beats with it.” And so says Young 
America. An infant among nations, he 
is nevertheless a giant among heroes. 


shoulder a musket at any time. Gen. 


spirit isa popular nerve to play on, and 
he touches it to the quick. 

We all run toa fire. There is a fascina- 
tion about it which is irresistible. Gen. 
Butler wants to kindle a fire which shali 








be the legal status, and what the social 

, of persons who find themselves mar- 
Ried but not mated? The common and 
ous answer is, To remain in a 

Gage which it is ostracism to break. 

ut a just moral sense, piercing a sham 
orality which fs only another name for 
eustom, asks, What excuse can be given 


in a flock, to the support of the Adminis- 





tg God, and to virtue, for keeping two hu- 


rejects, and repudiates the doctrine of free- | 


sometimes, 


some sense on his honor. 
contract between the journalist and the 
reader. 
in an advertisement, he understands that it 
is an er parte judgment, of just the same 
valuc.ds the statement of a salesman be- 
hind the counter. 
is made in the way of editorial criticism, 
the book-buyer understands that it is the 
unprejudiced decision of the critic. 


They are two-fold : first, the settlement of 


est of a political party. Undoubtedly if 


into an Administration party to see it 


Nothing can daunt him. He is ready to 


Butler knows that our national military 


bring all his fellow-countrymen, pell-mell, 


tration. Once geta war fairly on foot, 
and it subdues all opposing’ party opin- 
ions. The Mexican War was unpopular 
until the guns began to fire; and then 
everybody said, “Our country, right or 
wrong.” The Crimean War was unpopu- 
lar; but even John Bright yielded to the 


whether statesmen or peasants, help for- 
ward a war which in their hearts they op- 
posed. The French War against Prussia 
was against the wish of the Legislative 
Chamber until the army was in the field, 
on its way to defeat; and then the whole 
heart of the nation beat with passionate 
zeal fora victory which Providence still 
withholds. An American war with En- 
“gland is a measure odious and dreadful to 
contemplate; but, once let hostilities begin, 
and let the party in power appeal to the 
country for support, and the great body 
of the people, both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic, would unite in sustaining the Gov- 
ernment with money and votes. 

But what shall we say of the moral qual- 
ity of a proposition to involve a nation in 
a war in order that a political party may 
win a victory? The peace of nations is 
too sacred a thing to be set aflame for the 
sake of lighting the torch of a political 
campaign. We cannot consent thus to 
give up to party what was meant for man- 
kind. Better let the Republican party be 
defeated for lack of an issue, rather than 
that it should kindle the fire of war 
in order to fuse itself tegether. 

But we do not think the danger is im- 
minent. It will be a war only of words, 
not blows. Certainly it would be a strange 
commentary on the instability of human 
affairs if a president who at the beginving 
of his term said, “Let us have peace,” 
should at theend of it say, “Let us have 
war.” No. We should be happy to 
oblige our friend, Gen. Butler, in anything 
reasonable ; but we cannot vote him a war. 
Besides, we know thata war with England 
has formany years been one of his weak- 
nesses. He talked of it very freely when 
he was military justice of the peace here 
in New York City. Long ago he would 
have liked to sail an army over to Ire- 
land, to burn his ships behind him, and to 
raise the American flag in the eyes of the 
people who hate the banner of England. 
Gen. Butler will never die content till he 
has lived long enough to see a war with 
Great Britain. But we hope that, like the 


‘good prophets of old, (and this is the only 


respect in which he has any hope to re- 
semble them), he will “die without the 
sight.” 





INDEPENDENT BOOK CRITI- 
CISM. 


A NEWSPAPER should be edited in the 
interest of its subscribers. The true inter- 
est of subscribers is only subserved by fair- 
ness, truthfulness, and impartiality. By 
impartiality we do not mean neutrality ; 
for a judge is only neutral while he is hear- 
ing the evidence. He must take one side 
or the other in the end. Nor by impar- 
tiality do we mean that he shall affect a 
sublime judicial dignity. We know a 
weekly journal that has made its reputa- 
tion by carrying a countenance as honest- 
looking as that of an owl. And yet an 
honest-looking owl may be a great thief; 
and our contemporary’s vaunted impar- 
tiality and fairness are not skin-deep. For 
the most unfair things in the world have 
been done under thejudge’s wig. A truly 
tair paper will be obliged by its very sense 
of right to take sides, even vehemently, 
And the sleck, unruffled calm 
is often assumed in order to give the 
weight of a judicial decision to the plea of 
an advocate. 

In book-criticism, as in every other de- 
partment of journalism, the writer is in 
It is the tacit 


When a reader sees a statement 


But when a statement 


Now, 
it is evident that the publisher has no 
right, directly or indirectly, to buy this 
favorable opinion as a means of persuad- 
ing people to buy his wares. To do -this 
is to bribe the judge. It is obtaining 
money under false pretenses. And the 
critic who lends himself to such work is 
a venial judge, whose opinion is sold in 
the shambles. 

Nor is this all. A critic has no more 
right than ajudge to allow himself to be 
influenced by considerations of personal 
friendship. We have no right to helpa 
friend to impose on the public. We have 
no right to have pet houses. A large pub- 
lishing house in a literary city employs a 
writer to do occasional work for them. 
He is at the same fime the book-critic of 
onc of the leading religious papers of that 
city, and as such does not hesitate to de- 
fend the literature of that firm against all 
comers. Much of it is ofthe most per- 
nicious sort, and is sold to children and 
put in Sunday-school libraries on the faith 
of these criticisms. This can hardly be 
put to the account of friendship. It is 
sheer fraud. Itis making one hand wash 
the other. 

That pleasant-faced young woman who 
called on all the leading book-editors in 
New York on the occasion of the appear- 
ance of her first novel had no right to so- 
licit favor for her book. Itis hard fora 
critic to be just with the recollection of 
such an authoressin his mind. Beyond 
the blunders, he will see peeping at him 
the fresh face and the gently-pleading eyes, 
which seem to say: “Deal gently with 
the young woman. It is the first venture, 
and it is hard to have the adverse winds 
of criticism blow too roughly on a bark 
freighted with so many fond hopes.” But 
personal sympathy for an author has no 
place in criticism. The interests of the 
public are in the hands of the reviewer. 
They are his in trust. The yet more 
sacred interests of literature itself are 
committed to him. The critic who lets 
a feeling of personal kindliness make him 
false to his vocation is unworthy of it. For 
every bad writer foisted on the public by 
the reviewers crowds out better literature 
and corrupts public taste. There is no 
such position of influence as that of book- 
editor of a really great paper. It is an 
educational position of the highest sort. 
The critics of half-a-dozen leading periodi- 
cals hold in their hands to some extent 
the future of literature in this country. 
They give direction to its currents. And 
they need nothing more than courage. 

One of the meanest practices to which 
some publishers resort is to attempt to in- 
fluence literary criticism by advertising 
patronage. They have the effrontery to 
remind a critic that they advertise largely. 
Not only does the honor of an editor for- 
bid his paying the least bit of attention to 
such an appeal, but the highest interest of 
the newspaper publisher is also in opposi- 
tion to it. If the opinion ofa paper can 
be bought by an advertiser, that fact seon 
renders its opinion of no value to its 
readers. We have known many a paper 
to die of this disease. Book-publishers 
may spare themselves the trouble of send- 
ing such messages to this office. The ed- 
itors of Toe INDEPENDENT never see the 
advertisements ; atfd, if a publishing-house 
were to plaster three of our pages 
with advertisements of their last book, 
that fact would not soften an adjective in 
our condemnation of it, if it were bad, or 
color eur praise a particle more highly if 
it were good. Our advertising space is 
worth every cent that is paid for it. It is 
sheer greed for an advertiser to hope to 
get the editorial columns thrownin. We 
are glad to know that the Publisher of 
Tae INDEPENDENT has too much courage 
and too good an insight into the true in- 
terests of his paper to wish us to be in- 
fluenced by such considerations. And we 
are glad to know that the truly great book- 
houses have too much self-respect to 
attempt to forestall our criticism by such 





necessity which made all Englishmen, 


means 


THE INDEPENDENT 


KILLING THE GOLDEN GOOSE. 


How silly we think that old woman! 
How sure we are that we could never do 
so foolishly! And yet we are all doing 
the same thing. Moreover, most of us 
set out in life with a whole flock of golden 
geese, and kill them every one off before 
we are forty years old. 

Time would fail to name over the beau- 
tiful ones which are thus slaughtered. To? 
begin with, there are the two, the insepar- 
able pair, brain and stomach. What is 
one good for without the other? In fact, 
is there one without the other? Whocan 
show which is which between them? 
What function is performed by either 
without the other? - Which soonest betrays 
if the other be hurt? And who of us can 
exhibit to-day either fair creature, sound, 
healthy, and ready to lay for us its daily 
golden egg? 

We eat and drink innutritious, unwhole- 
some things. We starve, and are weak; 
or we are poisoned, and become positively 
ill. But we look for our golden eggs all the 
same—muscle, and wind, and nerve, and 
blood—day by day, and night by night; all 
wecan use for work and for play we ex- 
pect to find. 

We set our brains at work on tasks be- 
yond their strength. We require many 
hours a day, much study, much thought; 
business, literature, invention—all are open 
fields into which the poor brain is driven 
to make brick. Fairly used and fairly 
rested, what good service it would dous— 
yes, even for more than seven times seven 
years. Gold is a poor figure for the wealth 
it would lavish on our days. But how we 
kill it letthe dreary statistics of insanity 
and softening of the brain tell. 

Then, not content with the ravages 
which “kill the body,” we add those 
which “kill the soul.” 

Here, for instance, is a sweet, true affec- 
tion which is given to us. It isa pricc- 
less fortune for our lifetime. What do we 
with it? 

Instead of being content with the gen- 
tle, even flow of just and equable devotion, 
we demand, we insist, we grasp. The 
sweet thing flutters and makes effort; it 
takes a long time to kill this kind; it dies 
hard; it bears long years of weariness: 
It falls by piteously slow degrees into in- 
difference, and, at last, perhaps, dies so 
quietly that we do not know the day or 
the year; but wewake up suddenly and 
find ourselves very poor. 

Then there is our own capacity for love. 

What do we with that? Let those of us 
hang our heads who remember that once 
we could love better than we can now; 
that we have frittered on baseless fancies— 
and worse, which we dare not so much as 
name—the very sum and substance of 
affection within us; until now not only 
virtue, but strength, has gone out of us, 
and not even beloved Love itself can give 
us more than a “name to live.” 
Going ou from these illustrations in the 
innermost life of the individual to his more 
outward relations with the world, we find 
the same reckless killing of golden geese. 
It would be tedious to bring 
up from history a tithe of the names 
of the men to whom distinction came, and 
with whom it might have remained for- 
ever, except that they were ruined by this 
same blind and hasty greed. And it would 
be uncivil and perhaps unsafe to point out 
the men of to-day who seem to us to be 
sitting dcliberately down, laying their 
precious birds across their knee for the 
purpose of wringing their necks. Of these 
are many men in high places of office, 
many preachers, and also many men of 
letters. The dear public that elects, that 
listens, that reads, that buys is, no doubt, 
a goose; but a very golden one to those 
who happen to get its vote, its ear, its eye, 
its money. Its one daily egg is so big that 
it passes belief how anybody could be 
greedy for more. But the fable is history ; 
all men are old women with golden geese, 
atti keep on killing and to kill! 


Editorial Aotes, 


Ir is a matter of regret to us that the 

Amcrican Woman Suffrage Association had 
an unsuccessful meeting at Cleveland. We 

say unsuccessful because the local journals 

report the attendance as sparse and the 

spirit chill, But we fancy that this was ow- 

ing to the unfortunate colliding of the time 

of the convention with the National Thanks- 

giving festival. Nevertheless, largo numbers 

are not necessary to a good cause. Jupiter's 

thunderbolts were buts handful. The fifty- 

one delegates (for this was the whole number 

present) received Mr. Beecher’s resignation 

of the presidency; elected Mrs. Tracy Cutler, 

of Ohio, to the vacancy; decided against a 

union of their society with the other national 

association ; and voted to confine their atten- 

tion exclusively to suffrage, in contradistinc- 

tion from other branches of woman’s rights. 

The Mlinois delegation withdrew, in conse- 

quence of the failure to merge the two soci- 

cties into one. Tho infeclicity of the ‘dele- 4 
gate system’’—a peculiarity of the Cleve- 

land organization—was seen in the fact 
that each state was cntitled to as 
many votesin the convention as it would 
have had in the Congress of the United 

States. Thus, New York had _ thirty-six. 

But in the convention one member (only 
one!) represented New York and cast these 
thirty-six vetes! In like manner three per- 
sons represented Massachusetts, and cast 
thirteen votes! Three represented Pennsyl- 
vania, and cast twefty-five votes! Two rep- 
resented Missouri, and cast eleven votes! 

This is female suffrage in profusion. “It 
never rains but it pours.” It is somewhat 

grotesque to think of nine persons thus en- 
abled to cast eighty-five votes against a meas- 
ure which we believe a great majority of the 
constituents of those persons wished to see 
adopted. But, if the two societies cannot 
unite from mutual attraction, fellowship, and 
good-will, no further word of ours shall ever 
be uttered to urge them to come together. 
We think that a great majority of the friends 
of the cause throughout the country will re- 
gret the action at Cleveland; but what is 
done is done. The two bodies simply re- 
main as before—each to goits own way. And 
we trust that their ways will be ways of 
pleasantness, and that all their paths will be 
peace. 








....-This old world of ours was vastly 
younger than it now is when there began in 
it the battle which has beea going on ever 
since between the men of active lives on the 
one hand and the men of contemplative lives 
on the other. The hard names which have 
‘passed between them, especially from the 
former to the latter, would alone form an un- 
abridged dictionary of vituperation. Perhaps , 
the latest addition to this dictionary is the one 
which was just made by “ Warrington,”’ of 
the Springfield Republican, when he irrever- 
ently spoke of President Woolsey and his col- 
leagues in the Yale faculty as “ greenhorns”’ 
in political judgment. This is but a variation 
of the same old tune of derision with which, 
time out of mind, ‘practical’? men have 
chanted the praises of thinkers. Down in the 
dust and noise of the world’s affairs, con, 
scious themselves of hitting, and pushing, 
and sweating very hap, they fancy that their 
individual armstrokes have an enormous in- 
fluence on events; whereas, in reality, events 
are born of ideas, and are the most clearly 
foreseen and heralded by the men of ideas. 
It is Von Moltke who has won the great vic- 
tories in France, though he has not snapped 
one of the seven caps of his revolver. Lord 
Bacon laid his hand upon this theme when 
hesaid: ‘‘ And for matter of policy and gov- 
ernment, that learning should rather hurt 
than enable thereunto, is a thing very im- 
probable. We see it isan error to commit a 
natural body to empiric physicians, which 
commonly bave a few pleasing receipts 
. whereupon they are confident and adventur 
ous ; but know neither the causes of diseases, 
nor the complexions of patients, nor peril of 
accidents, nor the true method of cures. So 
by like reason it cannot be matter of doubt- 
fal consequence if states be managed by em- 
Ppiric statesmen, not well mingled with men 
grounded in learning.”” Doubtiess, in the 
trade of manipulating the cards of party, and 
dulling ita wires, apd contriving shifts for an 








immediate emergency, President Woolsey 
and Professors Porter, Thacher, and Fisher 
are very considerable ‘‘greenhorns.”” Yet 
since society moves onward under certain 
laws, the men who know history and have 
profoundly meditated the laws of social prog- 
ress are the men whose political judgments 
“must o’erweigh a whole theater of others.’» 
President Woolsey is a political “‘ green- 
horn” like Mill, Adam Smith, Grotius, and 
Aristotle. 


...-Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney addressed oa large audience, 
cbiefly of women, on the subject of war and 
peace, at the Tremont Temple, in Boston, 
last Friday evening. Their purpose was and 
is to array the women of the world against 
war, and to establish a tribunal for the peace- 
able settlement of international difficulties. 
The ladies spoke with great earnestness and 
power; and when they had concluded Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. L. M. Child, and Mra. Cheney 
were, on motion of Senator Wilson, appointed 
& committee (with power to add to their 
number) to co-operate with the committce 
lately appointed in Philadelpbia to arrange 
for an expression of the feminine desire for 
peace. Mrs. Howe set this apple of gold in 
the silver picture of her address: ‘‘ Women 
have been held as non-voters because they 
are non-combatants. I come now to advance 
avery different doctrine. The votes of the 
bloody hands have been counted for cen- 
turies. It is now time to count the votes of 
the blecding hearts. You say that women 
should not vote because they cannot fight; 
and I say that women should vote because 
they cannot fight, because God has attuned 
their natures to peace and harmonious action, 
because he has given them a tender care for 
human life, which the rougher man easily for- 
gets.” 


....We are indebted to Dr. Cather for the 
introduction to this country of a capital 
English notion, the breakfast mecting, at 
which questions of public interest shall be 
discussed. If he could also introduce the 
English ‘‘ hear, hear,’’ it would be another 
invaluable acquisition to our public meet- 
ings. Dr. Cather held such a breakfast at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel last week, attended by 
about a hundred prominent clergymen and 
laymen. His object was to introduce to 
them his scheme of an International Moral 
Science Association. He made a two hours’ 
speech on the subject, which was excellent 
in spirit, but still so rambling and indefinite 
that it left the exact point at which his pro- 
posed society was aiming quite in the fog. 
8o far as we can make out, he wants his society 
to expound moral science, and to call forth 
publications and discussions on such.questions 
as stewardship and benevolence, the family, 
the Sabbath, the church, etc. It is also to 
serve as a platform of union for all who shall 
recognize each other’s churchmanship. His 
scheme has reccived considerable encourage- 
ment in different parts of the country, 
though several meetings held here to discuss 
it did not result in any endorsement. It 
seems to us quite uncalled for, as existing 
organizations perform all its work, 6o far as 
organizations are necessary. Measures were 
taken to form in this city a ‘“‘council’’ of the 
association. 


.... Whenever Dr. Robert. Patterson, in the 
Interior, doughtily defends religion against 
infidel science, we always look for some rich 
and novel scientific if not religious views. In 
his last essay he discovers that the late 
dredgings in the deep sea prove that the 
earth is not hot within its interior, as some 
fanciful geologists had imagined; because, 
forsooth, they show a temperature at the bot- 
tom of about freezing. He supposes that 
where the occan is three miles deep the 
earth’s crust must be three miles thinner, 
which does not follow; that, if so, the sur- 
face of the crust must be as hot as it would 
be at a similar depth on land, which does not 
follow; that the water heated by this hot 
crust would stay at the bottom, which does 
not follow; and that no cold polar currents 
will flow along the bottom to take the place 
of the surface-currents which flow northward. 
And by these four non sequaturs he defends: 
religion against infidel science. We really 
cannot advise Professor Dana or Dr. Andrews 
to attempt again seriously to reply to him at 
length. He is incorrigible. 


....The slaveholders of Cuba, with the 
selfishness and meanness that have always 
been the characteristics of their class, are re- 
sorting to the most desperate and fraudulent 
expedients to nullify the recent legislation of 
Spain for the partial abolition of slavery and 
the complete freedom of the emancipados. 
Births are kept secret, in order that they may 
be dated from a time anterior to that fixed for 
the freedom of children; and old men of 60, 
if at all robust, are reckoned to be only 45 or 
50, in order te prevent their emancipation. 
The crown Officers, if they refuse to be bribed 
to sanction these frauds, are subjected to the 
hatred of the slaveholders. The ipad 
(blacks captured from slavers by Spanish 
cruisers) have to choose between starvation 
and working for $10 a month under rules 
which make their condition little better than 
that of slaves. Itis a pity that the Spanish 
Government cannot be persuaded to sweep 
the whole system away by an act of immediate 
and unconditional emancipation. 





--..We have the promise in the lecturing 
field of another particular star—a star sud- 
denly rising from below the Western horizon, 
in defiance of all astronomical laws. Anda 
lady. And a foreign missionary. Mrs. Asa 
Thurston, whose reminiscences of her fifty 
years’ life in the Sandwich Islands were read 
by her to an f{mmense audience at the late 
Hawaiian Jubilee, is now in California, where 
we hear of her delivering the same address 
to crowded audiences, and “with well-sus- 
tained voice and prepossessed manner. The 
sketches aro very lively, exceedingly well 
written, and calculated to give almost a 
photographic account of their early scenes.” 
We trust she will visit the East; but we warn 
all who have a religious faith that it is wrong 
for a woman to speak in public not to be 
tempted to attend her reading, even by their 
desire to see and hear one who was amem- 
ber of the first missionary company that 
attacked those Pacific isles. 


.... At last we have a modern prophecy. 
In the style of some ancient prophecies, 
it is obscurely worded, but its meaning is 
plain. Victor Emanuel, having, like Herod 
Antipas, crucified his lord the Pope, by al- 
lowing him the control of the Leonine City, 
is to preserve the historic parallel by being 
devoured of worms like Herod Agrippa, the 
nephew of Antipas. So on the other side of 
the water insinnates the Bishop of Nismos, 
in a late pastoral; and so intimated Arch- 
bishop Spaulding, of Baltimore, on this side, 
in his sermon the other Sunday ; and we believe 
that Cardinal Cullen and Archbishop Man- 
ning have both compared the Italian king to 
the elder Herod, if not to his nephew. Time 
will prove if yet another prophecy is true, 
“Whether there be prophecies they shall 
fail.” 


....The Pacifieseconds our suggestion that 
the Hartford Theological Seminary would 
serve the churches better by transferring itself 
bodily out of Connecticut to Brooklyn, where 
it is really needed; but that paper adds yet 
another bolder suggestion: 

“Let Hartford pack up its library, gatber 
its funds together, put its professors on board 
the overland train, and transfer itself bodily to 
this coast. Here it will have a clear ficld; 
here Judah will not vex Ephraim ; here it will 
renew its youth. A warm welcome will greet 
it when it steps out of the cars. It will get on 
its way such a sight of our country as will doit 
good. The moment it catches a glimpse of 

this great, wide sea,’ the missio spirit 
will revive. And the transfer would seem 
such a bold, vigorous, comprehensive, stir- 
ring movement that new life would be infused 
je whole work of the churches, East and 


‘Not a bad idea, 


----Our correspondent H. H. (a Christian 
woman) lately gave a good-natured and pic- 
turesque description of a New Hampshire 
camp-meeting, doing justice alike to its seri- 
ous purpose and its grotesque aspects, and 
with no thought of wounding the feelings of 
anyone. The leader of the meeting she com- 
plimented by comparing his face to that of 
Von Moltke, and designating him (on ac- 
count of his great zeal and energy in this 
work, and his military bearing) as the “spir- 
itual dragoon”’ of the occasion. Our amiable 
contemporary of Zion’s Herald transmutes 
the word ‘“dragoon” into dsagon, and 
thereupon proceeds to smite our correspond- 
ent with objurgatory wit. Willnot some one 
send our friend Haven a pair of spectacles ? 


.... The Presbyterian churches in New York 
and Philadelphia are completing their separa- 
tion from other denominations in the work of 
missions by the organization of a Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, which will be 





ousilisry to their Foseign Mission Board, and 


draw off the Presbyterian supporters of the 
Woman's Union Missionary Society, with 
which Miss Brittan is connected. The Con- 


‘gregationalists forbore to establish in this 


city a woman’s branch of the American 
Board, owiug to the preoccupation of the 
ground by the Union Society; but now we 
would not be surprised if they should imitate 
the Presbyterian example. 


....The Thanksgiving proclamation of Gov. 
Palmer, of Illinois, was probably the briefest 
document of its kind in all the country. 


tures, here it is: 
“In accordance with the practice of m: 
predecessors, I do hereby recommend to al 


Could more words, however eloquently ar- 
ranged, have made this any better? 


of lectures on “ Pantheism.” 


of members of Congregational churches. 


in the present number (see p. 12) the care- 


presume, was writien by the Rev. Dr. Wines, 
tion, 
on this important subject. 


‘ 


action of the recent National Unitarian Uon- 
ference have been so confused and contradic- 


shade of belief, will be glad to read the ex- 


formerly editor of The Liberal Christian. 


are not quite certain. It says: 


least known to fame being St. Esprit,” 





Hevsoual, 


Toost who think that the Great West 
cares for nothing but pork-packing and reap- 
ers and railroads must find it a little hard to 
explain why Mr. Bronsen Alcott goes thither 
again this winter fora couple of months, and 
finds earnest listeners, in all the chief towns, 
to his ‘“‘Conversations.’’ Surely there are 
the elements of a great life out yonder, since, 
with all its wide grasp of matcrialist inter- 
ests, ithas hospitality for the ‘ Ideals” of 
the most Platonic cf Americans. Mr. Al- 
cott, we observe, has just held six discus- 
sions at Detroit, and is now moving west- 
ward toward Dubuque and 8t. Louis, stop- 
ping by the way as the occasion requires. 
He expects to linger in the lap of the Missis- 
sippi Valley till some time in February. 
Meantime, people in that region who would 
like to secure for th lves the happii of 
listening to his fine and elevating utterances 
may address him through his friend, Mr. 
William T. Harris, Box 2398, St. Louis. Mr. 
Alcott is not built for the rough work of ad- 
dressing great crowds in public places. He 
is the poetic, dreamy, suggestive orator 
of the drawing-room, where, when comforta- 
bly seated and environed by concentric circles 
of sympathetic listeners, he is still as felic- 
itous as Lowell described him twenty-five 
years ago: 

“ And fancies himself in thy groves, Academe, 

With the Parthenon nigh, and the olive-trees o’er_him, 

And never a fact to perplex him or bore him, 

With a snug room at Plato's, when night comes, to 
walk to, : 

And people from morning to midnight to talk to. 

For his highest conceit of a happiest state is 

Where they'd live upon acorns, and hear him talk 
gratia; 

And, indeed, I believe, no man ever talked better, 

Each sevtence hangs perfectly poised to a letter; 

Ile seems piling words, but there’s royal dust hid 

In the heart of each sky-piercing pyramid.” 

At atime of life when most men prefer to sit 

in chimney-corners at home, this gentle- 

hearted man presses out upon his long jour- 

neys over the interior spaces of the continent, 

and even projects for next year a journey to 

Europe. He ionally confe his age by 

saying that he came in with the century. Let 

us hope that he may stay in with it, and see 

it safely through. His presence among us is 

a benignity—helping us, among other things, 

to believe in the development in our land 

of all the better types of personality. 











-..- From the two Alcott sisters, Louisa 
and May, (the former being the artist with 
pen, and known to all readers by her “ Little 
Women” and her ‘Old-Fashioned Girl,’? and 
the latter being the artist with pencil and 
chisel, and destined to be better known than 
she now is) we receive tidings that it 
is pleasant to repeat. At this writing they 
are probably just entering Rome, intending 
toabide there for the winter, if the climate 
favors; and, if not, to move on toward the 
south to some kindlier air. 
from us across the sea last spring, mean- 
ing to get as much joy and knowledge as they 


to aim at rebuilding the health of Miss 
Loutea, who had suffered much by her exact- 
ing literary labors. Landing at Brest, they 
made their way speedily into the serene, 


quaint, and romantic province of Bretagne, 


repose, of amusement, and of beauty, and 
were tempted to linger fortwo months. Then, 


under a lucky star. 
ing that Miss Lonisa Alcott has already re- 


another'novel. This she has not done. 


and artistic lands. By andby, with renewed 


these happy experiences into literary forms, 
over which we shall all rejoice. 


----Mr. P. T. Barnum, though wealthy 


return to his old occupation of ‘“‘showman.”’ 
In April next he will place upon the road the 
most unique and extensive exhibition ever 
seen. It will embrace a museum, menagerie, 
and circus, each in a separate pavilion, but all 
connected; so that the spectator, after pay- 
ing his entrance-fee of 50 cents, may pass 


museum will contain a myriad of mre curios- 
ities from Africa, India, Egypt, Japan, China, 
ete.; a collection of life-size mechanical hu- 
man figures, ingeniously made to play upon 
musical instruments and perform other feats; 
giante, dwarfs, albinos, Indians, etc., led by 
Admiral Dot, the California dwarf, with his 
miniature chariot, ponies, and outriders. 
The menagerie will have a sca-lion from the 
Pacific, a hippopotamus from the Nile, a croc- 
odile from Egypt, a caravan of 30 dromeda- 
ries and camels, and many other rarc animals 
from different parts of the world. The cir- 
cus, too, will be very attractive. This will 
be good news to the boys and girls of the 
United States, and to a great many “children 
of a-larger growth.” We are the more ready 
to speak a good word for Mr. Barnum’s new 
enterprise because we know that those who 
may fiock to his pavilions will never hear a 
word nor witness a gesture inconsistent with 
good morals and refinement of manners. 


of eminent men with whose faces every de- 





Omitting only the date and the official signa- 


the people of the State of Illinois to devote 
Thursday, the 24th day of November, 1870, to 
such acts as will manifest their gratitude to 
the Supreme Being for the mercies of the 


ear. 

wes But when thou makest a feast call the poor, 
ag the lame, the blind, and thou shalt 
be blessed.’ ” 


....The example of the Methodist Theo- 
logical Seminary of Boston, in inviting a 
Congregational pastor,to lecture on ‘“‘ Egypt,” 
has been followed by the Freewill Baptist 
Theological School of Bates College, in call- 
ing Dr. Manning, of Boston, to give a course 
Why the two 
denominations represented in the latter in- 
stance should remain apart it is difficult to 
say. Whatever there is distinctive in the be- 
lief of the Freewill Baptists, their preference 
for immersion and their rejection of infant 
baptism, they hold in common with hundreds 


.... Knowing the interest felt by many— 
we wish we could say all—of our readers in 
the subject of Prison Reform, we have copicd 


fully-preparcd Declaration of Principles 
adopted by the Prison Reform Congress, 
lately held in Cincinnati. The docufent, we 


secretary of the New York Prison Associa- 
We commend it to the earnest and 
careful study of those who are seeking light 


«-..The comments of outsiders tipon the 


tory that we believe our readers, of whatever 


position of the state of that denomination, 
which will be found in another part of this 
paper, from the pen of Rev. W. T. Clarke, 


....Whether the Hartford Churchman 
would accuse the Advance of ignorance of 
French, or of the doctrine of the Trinity, we 


“The Advance has some remarkable utter- 
ances. In speaking of the Episcopal churches 
of New York, it says: ‘There are seventy 
Episcopal churches in New York, thirty of 
them are named after some ‘St.,’ the one 


They went 


could out of the European tour, and especially 


where they found inexhaustible supplies of 


passing quite around Paris, they sojourned 
for a time at Vevay; and thence, with great 
zest and glee, throngh the Simplon Pass, they 
descended into Italy. At Florence they have 
been the recipients of flattering attentions 
from artists and literary people; and every- 
where they are reminded that they travel 
It is a mistake which 
the newspapers here have latcly made in say: 


sumed her literary labors by commencing 
Her 
first business is to regain her health and re- 
fresh her spirits by travel in the most poetic 


jife, with keener enthusiasm, she will coin all 


enongh to satisfy his ambition, is -yet tired of 
doing nothing; and so, in order to earn 
money for charitable uses, he has resolved to 


from one to the other at his pleasure. The 


....Nothing is more surely destined to 
surrender to ‘“‘the wreckful siege of batter- 
ing days,” and to inherit the beatitude of 
oblivion, than the majority of those portraits 


cade of poljtical life tempts the American 


‘people to adorn their walls. These lith- 
ographs and engravings of the present gen- 
eration will doubtless be highly appreciated 
by posterity, as an aid in kindling fires! 
There are among us, however, a few faces 
into whose pictured lineaments innumerable 
generations will wish to look. Of whom can 
this be said more confidently than of Emer- 
son? Engravers, and photographers, and 
even painters have done what they could to 
perpetuate the memory of that grand face. 
We are informed, however, that the most 
successful attempt at painting Mr. Emer- 
son’s portrait has just been achieved by Mr. 
Louis T. Ives, an amateur artist of Detroit, a 
friend and disciple of the sage of Concord. 
Mr. Ives isa hardworking lawyer, but with 
an eye, a hand, and a soul for art; and in the 
intervals of rest from his laborious profes- 
sion he has wrought lovingly at the task of 
putting upon canvas those features which 
for many ages, by his help, 
—"* entom bed in men's eyes shal! lic."* 


..-“ In MemoriaM.”—The numerous 
friends and acquaintances of the late HENRY 
C. Wricut will be interested to learn that 
his mortal body lies in an enclosure on Oak 
Avenue, (lot No. 4, group 294), in Swan Point 
Cemetery, Providence, R. I.; and that over it 
a handsome marble obelisk, eight feet in 
bight, has been placed, bearing the following 
inscription : 

“ Henry C. Wrtont. Born August 29th, 1797; died 
August 16th, 1870, The Steadfast Advocate of Anti- 
slavery, Peace, Temperance, and Human Brotherhood, 
Erected by his Hellenic friend, Photius Fisk." 


“Not his alone the task to speak 
Of comfort to the poor and weak, 
And dry the tear on Sorrow's cheek ; 


“* But, mingled in the conflict warm, 
To pour the fiery breath of storm 
Through the barsh trumpet of Reform; 


“To brave Opinion's settled frown, 
From ermined robe and saintly gown, 
While wrestling reverenced Error down.” 


The ‘Hellenic friend’? who erected this 
monument wished to be allowed to do so as 
a heartfelt tribute to the memory of a world- 
embracing humanitarian and reformer from 
one born on a foreign soil. He also caused a 
monument to be reared, at his own expense, 
sone year's azo, over the remains of Captain 
Drayton, at New Bedford, Mass. ; the latter 
having been imprisoned at Washington for 
assisting a certain number of slaves to obtain 
their freedom by flight. 


....We introduce to our readers this week 
a new contributor in the person of that wido- 
ly-known and very popular writer, ‘‘GaIL 
HamILTon,”’ who, in a series of articles, will 
present her views of what may, in its broad- 
est aspects, be called the Woman Question. 
The views of such a writer upon a subject of 
so much importance will be sure to command 
and reward general attention; while their 
utterance cannot fail to stimulate thought 
and investigation, and thus lead us the sooner 
to right conclusions. In common with all 
the contributors to these columns, she will 
have an opportunity to express ber own con- 
victions, in her own way, and upon her own 
responsibility. Our readers, we feel certain, 
will all be eager to read what she may have 
to say. 


....One of the coming Presbyterian minis- 
ters in the West is Rev. Charles D. Nott, 
who, after a successful pastorate at Urbanna, 
Ill, was called three years ago to Kansas 
City, Mo., where the congregation increased 
untid the charch-building, which was enlarged 
to twice its former scating capacity, still 
overflowed. We are glad to learn that Mr. 
Nott has been called to the Chouteau-avenue 
church, one of the most promising in St. 
Louis. 


Hew ork and Vicinity. 


THE women teachers in the public schools 
of this city are trying to persuade the 
Board of Education to increase their salaries. 
At present they receive only about haif as 
much money for the same services as the men 
teachers, and they ask to be paid two-thirds 
as much. Thus, where a male principal in a 
grammar school gets from $2,250 to $3,000 a 
year, a female principal gets but from $1,200 
to $1,700; and where a male vice-principal 
gets $2,000 a female vice-principal gets only 
$1,100. Acorresponding difference exists be- 
tween the pay of male and female assistants. 
The advance sought for would add about 25 
per cent. to the salaries of the women all 
round. Now the only objection we can see 
to this movement on the part of the faithful, 
hardworking women teachers is this—viz., 
they ask for partial, and not complete justice. 
They ought to be paid just as much as the 
men are who perform the same work and do 
it no whit better than themselves. We hope 
their prayer will be granted, 








.... We are compelled, but not gratificd, to 
correct the statement which we made, on 
what we thought was excellent Baptist au- 
thority, that the Lee-avenue Baptist church, 
(Rev. T. Hyatt Smith’s), Brooklyn, has almost 
unanimously placed itself on the open-com- 
munion platform. It has done no such 
thing, and the effort to pledge the church to 
either policy would probably split it. 


....The Greek chapel at No. 951 Second 
Avenue, which was privately consecrated 
two weeks ago by Bishop Panl, lately of 
Alaska, was opened Thanksgiving Day for 
divine worship. The service was conducted 
in the Russian language by the bishop and 
2 priests, aud about 25 Greek merchants with 
thcir families were present. 


....The citizens of the Third Congression- 
al District (in Brooklyn) may be congratula- 
ted upon the appointment of Gen. James 
Jourdan as collector of internal revenue for 
that district, in place of Mr. Scanlan, re- 
signed. His war record is an honorable one, 
and his integrity and capacity are alike un- 
questionable, 





Heligions Intelligence, 


Tse United Brethren Almanac for 1871 
reports 118,055 members, an increase of 9,090, 
3,924 organized societies, 1,473 church-edifices, 
881 itinerant and 755 local preachers, and 
2,420 Sunday-schools, with 16,417 teachers 
and 112,425 scholars. The total collections 
have been $580,289, of which a little less than 
half has gone to the preachers, making an 
average of $382 to each of the traveling 
preachers. Acuriosity of the statistics is the 
number of Telescopes (the name given to their 
excellent religious paper), 9,204 in all, taken in 
each conference. Ohio, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois are the only states that 
have over 10,000 members. Their ecclesiastical 
arrangements are patterned very closely af- 
ter those of the Methodists, from whom it is 
difficult to see in what essential particular 
they differ, unless it be in their declaration 
against secret societies. Their Almanac gives 
no theological Creed or Discipline. They 
have 4 bishops, 6 colleges in a3 many states, 
and 5 seminaries. The Evangelical Associa- 
tion, a body with whom they have had some 
talk of uniting, has 72,979 members, 905 
church-edifices, valued at $1,895,685, 587 
itinerant and 401 local preachers, 1,033 Sun- 
day-schools, and 67,674 teachers and scholars. 


...eThe General Theological Seminary of 
New York is again in trouble, which has its 
origin, as often before, with the professorship 
of ecclesiastical history. That professor, in 
-his annual report to the board of trustees, 
charged his colleagues with such a “‘judicial 
censure” of doctrinal statements allowed by 
the standards of the Church as “ must be in- 
jurious in its effects upon the students, prej- 
udicial to the best interests of the mi 7. 
and calculated to disturb the peace of the 
Church.” ‘hey reply in a communication to 
the Board that the reference is to a sermon 
presented by one of the students, in which 
he taught an actual union of Christ’s body 
with the secramental bread and wine. Be- 
lieving the sermon to contain unauthorized 
statements, they had referred it to his dio- 
cesan bishop. The*board of trustees, after 
a long debate, votes its entire confidence in 
the dean and faculty of the seminary. 

..--In Louisiana so sharply are the lines 
drawn between the Southern and Northern 
Methodists that out of 8,000 members in 
20 Northern Methodist churches in the 
state not over 200 are whites, and they are 
confined to 3 churches in New Orleans. The 
presiding elder, Rev. Lucius C. Matlack, says 
that, if the effort to reach a hitherto neg 
lected class of whites should fail, the ehurch 
will be compelled to submit ‘‘to be always 
only the Africo-American Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.”” Mr. Mat- 
lack, Luther Lee, Cyrus Prindle, and 100 
other ministers, are among the members of 
the Wesleyan denomination who went back 














to the Methodist Episcopal Church on the 
conclusion of the war, and were received with 
honor for the very antagonism which they 
maintained against that church for 25 years, 
becanse it did not hold a pronounced anti- 
slavery position. Another portion of the 
Wesleyan body helped to form what is now 
the Methodist (not Episcopal) Church, other 
churches joined the Congregationalists, and 
another. portion retains the old name. 


-..-The mission of the American Method 
ists in Sweden has begun to enjoy the smiles 
of royalty itself. Mr. Witting, superintend- 
ent of the mission, writes: 

“When I was at Wisby I was invited by 
her Royal Highness, the Princess Eugenie, 
the king’s sister, to preach on Sunday, eer 
tember 4th, at her summer palace, which 
about five miles (English) from Wisby, which 
I, of course, gladly accepted. She sent her 
carriage for me on Sunday morning, and I 
preached in ber drawing-room to about fifty 
or sixty persons; and, bless the Lord! with 
great liberty. Tho Princess played on the cab- 
inet-organ herself, and she seemed to be very 
much pleased. Afterward I was invited to 
dinner. 1 was invited to return next Sunday, 
which I promised, and she was to send her 
carriage for me; but in the meanwhile our 
opposers had been to work. The news that 
I had preached at the Princess's palace, and 
would preach there again on the following 
Sunday, created quite a stir in certain quar- 
ters, and several clergymen of the state 
church went out there on the Saturday be- 
fore and persuaded her not to permit it; and 
she senta messenger to me telling me how 
matters were. Several of our friends from 
Wisby, not knowing the turn things had 
taken, went oat there at the appointed hour; 
and, led by the same gentleman who came 
with the Princess’s message to me, they had 
quite a lively Methodist prayer-meeting in 
the forest close to the palace, and came home 
happy in the Lord. I have beard that my 
os out there was hot in vain, and the 

ord only knows what fruits will yet come 
from this occasion. Thus you see that we 
are gaining ground even among the upper 
ciasses; and, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the clergy, we have friends in high places. 
On Gottland a great work is going on, and 
we must increase our miissiouary force there 
next year.” 

.-..The late Archbishop of Canterbury se- 
lected Mr. Jenner as Bishop of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, and the rural deanery of that terri- 
tory accepted his nomination, and a diocesan 
fund was raised by subscription in England 
for ils support. But the General Synod of 
New Zealand discovered that he was of ex- 
treme High Church, and even, we believe, 
ritualistic principles, and passed a vote, which 
confronted him on his arrival in New 
Zealand, requesting him to withdraw his 
claim to his position. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury now decides that he has a right 
in equity to it; but, under the circumstances, 
recommends him to forego it, and that he 
should be remunerated for the expénses in- 
curred by him, owing to his painful position. 


.-+eThe Irish Church Convention, which 
has had the task of organizing the disestab- 
lisbed Irish Church, has disbanded, after a 
not very satisfactory session. The clergy 
and laity are Low Church, while the bishops, 
especially Archbishop Trench, are not in 
sympathy with them. A committee for the 
revision of the Prayer Book was appointed, 
in disregard of the unanimous declaration of 
the bishops that it had not their sanction. 
Considerable excited discussion on a susten- 
tation fund and on commutation of life-inter- 
ests was settled by a vote refusing to forbid 
the clergy to commute the glebes without 
piscopal permi The laity were strongly 
against allowing the clergy the right to 
alienate this property; but the clerical yote 
prevailed. 





....The Fort Wayne Presbytery has been 
arranging its home mission work in a sys- 
tematic manner. The 33 feeble churches in 
the presbytery are to be grouped into 10 pas- 
toral charges, each of which shall be under 
the charge ofa “‘ presbyterial missionary,” so 
called because responsible to presbytery. 
The salaries of these missionaries shall not be 
less than $800. The collections of the 
churches for home missions and church ex- 
tension shall be forwarded to the Board in 
New York, with the exception of 80 much as 
shall be necessary to pay the traveling ex- 
penses of the presbyterial committee on home 
missions. 


--.-In the Episcopal churches more than 
ordinary respect was shown this year to All 
Sainte’ Day, a festival in honor of the dead. 
The Church of St. James the Less, in Phila- 
delphia, used, for the first time at its sacra- 
ment on that day, a new paten (plate for the 
bread) and a new chalice, both of solid silver 
and adorned with gold, diamonds, opals, gar- 
nets, emeralds, and pearls, all the materials 
of which were mementos of the dead, such 
as baptismal cups and spoons. The rich vest- 
ments of the altar and the cross “‘ of wrought 
and enameled brass”? were also “ gifts of the 
dead.”” The Fpiscopalian thinks it smacks of 
Romanism, and introductory to Romish 
masses and prayers for the dead. 


----The difficulty about cstablishing a sus- 
tentation fund among the English Congrega- 
tionalists, owing to the fact that quite a 
number of the rural ministers have had no 
literary training, and hardiy deserve even the 
minimum which such a fund would insure, 
has brought out statistics to the effect that 
1,099 of the ministers have been educated in 
23 (astonishing ber) Congregational 
colleges or theological schools in England and 
Wales, 142 in other colleges, while 228 have 
had “‘ private training,” and 172 uo training 
at all. 

-.-. As another illustration of the more 
kindly fecling arising between the Baptists 
and Disciples, we notice that the Religious 
Hera!d, of Richmond, Va., perhaps the ablest 
Baptist paper in the South, speaks only favor- 
ably of the exercises of the late convention 
of Virginia Disciples. The sermons preached 
are spoken of as so “sound in doctrine” that 
they ‘need not disturb the most rigid advo- 
eate of Scripturo trath.”” The hope is ex- 
pressed that the two bodies may be brought 
into cordial co-operation. 





+++. We would inform The Advance, which 
wishes to know, that Mr. Earle, the Baptist 
evangelist was a weck ago in Memphis, 
Tenn.; where even the Memphis Baptist, which 
has always spoken very disparagingly of his 
union efforts, is charmed with his preaching, 
and has never seen such religious effects fol- 
low so speedily after such labors. ‘Dr. 
Earle’s forte is not in his mental powers or 
endowments; not in logic, argument, or ec- 
centricity ; but in faith. He believes God, and 
has power at the throne.”’ 


...-The session of the First Presbyterian 
church in Logansport, Ind., not long ago in- 
troduced Robinson’s “Songs of tha Sanc- 
tuary”’ as the psalmody of the church with- 
out consulting thecongregation. Complaint 
was made to the presbytery, which decided 
that the session had authority to make the 
change; but, since the Assembly has recom- 
mended that such power be exercised with 
‘“‘ yreat caution, prudence, and forbearance,” 
the presbytery has suggested that the matter 
be submitted to the congregation for their 
decision. 


....-The Methodist Church, ding to 


or 


(DEC. 1, 1870, 





+e-eTh@ secretary of the Presbyteria: 
Board of Education, in an appeal habe 
“The Presbyterian Paralysis,” and published 
tm the denominational papers, says that, while 
last year that board received $27,915 in six 
months, it has received this year but $16,44¢ 
for the corresponding period. The other 
boards are in a painful position. 


++. -Rev. N. Cyr calls attention to the im. 
portance of evangelistic effort among the 
French Canadians who have settled in Con 
necticut. There were at the beginning of 
the year 6,506 in the state; of whom 1,508 
were in Baltic, 1,300 in Putnam, 1,100 in 
Wauregan, 700 in West Meriden, 400 in Cole 
linsville, and 3380 in Willimantic. 


+++The Southern Missionary Baptist, pub 
lished at Coriscana, Texas, by Rev. T 3m 
Compere,is the paper which has expressed th 
wish to have the pictures of President 
Grant and of Abraham Lincoln, that the 
editor might ‘‘ baptize them in fire, in imita. 
tion of the future of their originals.” 


....Mr. E. W. Cook, of Havana, N. Y., haa 
offered to present to the Baptist State Con. 
vention the costly building, worth $150,000, 
erected in Havana some years ago haa 
“People’s College,” if they will Organize 
a first-class academy. 


-..-Two African Methodist Preachers, 
Revs. Wade Perrin and Griffin Johnson, have 
been murdered in South Carolina for Political 
reasons, and no justice has been done to tha 
murderers, Mr. Perrin leaves a wife andj 
cbildren. 


..--Rome has a population of 210,857 soul, 
Of these there are 1,609 priests, 882 seming 
rists, 3,023 monks, 2,039 nuns, and ag many 
other novices and other clolstered persons ¢. 
the two sexes. : : 


.++. Mile, Nilson has given a concert 
in North Bridgewater, Mass., in aid of tha 
only Swedish Lutheran church in New Ep 
gland, which is thus enabled to put up a bouse 
of worship. 


+. The professors in Allegheny Seminary 
have built up 4 large churches, in Pittsburg, 
and Allegheny, each of which was nearly ex. 
tinct when a professor took hold of the en. 
terprise. They now have 1,252 members, 


...-The lack of means has compelled the 
American Unitarian Association to withdraw 
the sum of $500 or $600 paid to Wilberforce 


University (African Methodist) for the educa. 
tion of sume young men. 


...-The Roman Catholics in Jefferson, 
Mo., and we presume in other places in the 
South, offered solemn high mass for the re 
pose of the soul of that heretic, the late 
Gen. Lee. 

....The Bishop of Gloucester makes fre 
quent use of the halfpenny postal-cards in 
his correspondence with his clergy; and 
most of the communications are written ig 
Latin. 

....And yet another theological seminary 
will probably be established in Chicago, that 
of the Swedish Augustana Lutherans. 


...-Thanksgiving Day was this year for the 
first time a legal holiday in Washington, and 
was geocrally observed. 


Hews of the Week. 


On the 25th ult. there was severe skirmish: 
ing at Artenay, between the advanced guard¢ 
of the Army of the Loire and the Prussian 
army under Gen. Von der Tann, without de- 
cisive results. On the 27th there was another 
sharp fight near Orleans, between a Prussian 
reconnoitering force and the 20th corps of 
the French army, in which the French were 
driven from a strong position, with serioua 
loss. With these exceptions, the positions of 
the opposing forces on the banks of the 
Loire remain essentially the saine as they 
were at the time of our last issue. Gen. Pal- 
ladines is busily entrenching, with a view to 
paving new lines of defense to fall back on in 
‘the event of the defeat of his army in the 
next general engagement, which cannot be 
much longer delayed. As soon, probably, as 
the Prussian forces under the Duke of 
Mechlenburg has made the movements as- 
sigr d themin the direction of Tours, Gen. Von 
der Tann will attack the Army of the Loire; 
when, in ease of a reverse to the Frencl: arms, 
both Tours and Orleans must fall into Prus- 
sian hands.....On the 27th ult. the forces 
comprising the French Army of the North, 
under Gen. Farre, were defeated by the Prus- 
sians under Gen. Manteuffel, at Viillers- 
Bretonmeaux, ten miles east of Amiens. The 
French abandoned the town; and, while on 
the retreat, were aguin attacked and defeated 
at Bocage, a few miles from Villers. At 
Dreuil, however, they made a stand and main- 
tained their position till nightfall. A later 
dispatch says the Prussians have occupied 
Amiens, and that the Army of the North is re 
treating and the National Guard disarming. 
.... Dispatches from Paris represent that 
city as being quiet and orderly, nevertheless 
the pressure of famine is already felt. The 
Parisian journal Ze Zemps, on the 15th, 
stated that the supply of beef will wholly fail 
in a week from that time, horse-meat in ® 
fortnight, salt meat In a week later, and veg- 
etables and flour in three weeks. There fs 
much suffering from cold. Charcoal had 
risen to elght times its former price. The 
rations of meat had already been reduced. 
More than 100,000 persons who entered Paris 
from the adjacent country previous to the 
siege are now wholly dependent upon charity. 
A telegram from Berlin states that reports 
have been received there that large bodies of 
citizens of Paris, and in some cases the reg- 
ular troops of tho garrison, have come 
to the Prussian outposts and offercd 
tosurrender; but they were invariably 
turned back. There is mach criticism of 
Gen. Trochu’s delay in’ making his long- 
expected grand sorlic; but the General is 
reported as declaring that ho shall make & 
sortic only when he hears the gans of the 
Army of the Loire in the rear of the Prussian 
lines, It is also stated that Gen. Trochu tells 
his friends that the preparations for the sortlo 
are nearly complete; but that the troops are 
desperately demoralized. From the Prussian 
headquarters at Versailles a dispatch says the 
weather continues cold and disagreeable, and 
military operations are next to impossible at 
present. Louis Blanc recently published an 
address to the defenders of the city, congrata- 
lating them upon the failure of the negotia- 
tions foran armistice, in which he says: “We 
cannot, ought not to treat with an enemy 
occupying French soil. There need be no 
regret that the Assembly is not called. France 
has a republican government, which is best 
for her. The Assembly might, probably 
would, be accessible to monarchical infla- 
ences. Its decisions would produce ncw 
commotions. Paris must replace herself 98 
the head of France. I suggest mediation by 
a tribunal of two monarchical and two repub- 
lican powers—the latter the United States 
and Switzerland; but even then it is just as 














the Adrocate, gives Dr. Whedon enough to do 
in earning his salary. He is not only editor 
of their quarterly—an agency which has done 
more than anything else, perhaps, to elevate 
the literary standard of the Methodist clergy; 
but he is also editor ofall the books, except 
Sabbath-school books, published by the Book 
Concern. Besides this, Dr. Whedon’s com- 
mentaries are among the most paying books 
published by the Concern. 


....The corporation of Quebec proposes to 
ask, with other amendments to their charter, 
the privilege to levy a tax of 2 per cent. on 
churches. But Le Courrier du Canada, an 
official Catholic paper, warns the 
members of the Council that if they vote for 
this amendment they lay themselves open by 
canon law to the greater excommunieation; 
and any priest that should consent to pay 
the tax would be Hable to ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, for “the Church is by divine law ex” 
empt from taxation by the state.” 


.... While in the Rhenish provinces the 
Catholic bishops are generally yielding to the 
decree of infallibility, in Hungary the con- 
gress of bishops sitting in Pesth has beon 
taking into consideration sueh fundamental 
questions as their separation from Rome, the 
abrogation of the celibacy of the clergy, the 
use of the vernacular tongue in worsbip, the 
diminution of feast-days, and the examina- 
tion of such other doctrines as seem likely to 
degrade faith into superstition. 

...-The Methodist Missionary Board seems 
hardly satisfied with the way in which the 
robbery of their safe some months ago has 
been compounded. There were quite definite 
suspicions at the time as to who were the 
guilty parties. Dr. Durbin, who was the main 
sufferer, has received back nearly all the 
stolen property ; but, as is intimated, with the 
promise from him that he would not betray 





the thief 


y todo something to raise France 
in the estimation of the world.’’....The Prus- 
sians have captured the fortress of Thion- 
ville, after a furious bombardment, causing 
extensive fires in all parts of the town...- 
The garrison of Montmédy made a sortie on 
the 17th ult., in which they inflicted s loss of 
500 killed, wounded, and prisoners OB 
the Prussian besieging force. It's also stated 
that the fire of the fortress is so severe 48 to 
have caused the Prussians to withdraw be- 
yond its __..A force of 2,000 French 
troops under Menotti Garibaldi has been de- 
feated near Pasques, inthe Department of the 
Vosges, with a loss of 300 men... Shire 
ishes between bodies of Francs-threnrs 
Prussian Ublans are of frequent — 
with varying results. Itis stated that - 
1,000 Uhlans were recently drives in 


to 
gium, where they were disarmed. ....TWO 


as far as Quesnal. 

_...The Russian diffieulty now bids fair to 
have an amicablesolution. After much dip 
matic sparring between Prince Gortschakof, 
on the part of Russia, and the ministers of the 


next, to discuss the provisions of 

ha ea nt hd the Black Sea, and it is 
hoped that s peaceable settlements of the 
quéstion in dispute will be arrived at. Ras- 
sia remains firm in her deman@ for a mod 
ification of the Treaty, but aequiesces in the 
holding of a conference to discuss the cone 
England has become more pacific, and 
fears of a war are rapidly subsiding. 

....Ageording to Gen, Sberman’s report of 
the condition of our army, 7 apr 

ere now 84,870 
pose whose numbers will be reduced 08 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S 
Proclamation of Freedom. 


No event in the history of this country, 
sinec the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, cun be compared with that which 
forever ended human slavery. Tv he signing 
of the Emaneipation Proclamation by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, setting free in our midst nearly 
four millions of men, women, and children, 
has been not only an unspeakable blessing to 
those immediately interested, and also to all 
the people of this great Republic, but a blessed 
example of justice to the whole world. That 
heroie act has laid the foundation of perma- 
nent peace at home, and by its wondrous re- 
sults has inspired every struggling, freedom- | 
loving patriot tn all lands to work and wait 
and pray for the uplifting of the people, until 
all, of every clime and hue, without distinc- | 
tion of race or sex, shall rgjoice in the God- | 
given birthright of personal and Christian 
freedom. Abraham Lincoln sounded the | 
bugle-call of emancipation to the whole worl, | 
and the poor and downtrodden of every kiny- 
dom, empire, and republic are now marching | 
swiftly along out of both political and reliq- 
tous bondage. God speed their way. 

The artist, the poet, and the historian have 
alike deen moved by a holy inspiration to 
chronicle the great act of President Lincoln 
as worthy of perpetuc! remembrance and ad- 
mtration. Of the former, Mr. Francis B. 
Carpenter, one of the most gifted portirit- 
painters of the timer, has undoubtedly won 
the great prize aul tie highest praise ink 
wonderful, almost living and b 
resentation on cancas of the SIGNING oF 
THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. J/er¢ | 
we have our noble President, seated at his | 
table, at the White House, surrounded by «ll 
his cabinet—viz., William IT, Seward, Sal 
mon P. Chase, Edwin M. Stanton, Caled B. 
Smith, Edward Bates, Gideon Welle s, ond | 
Montgomery Bliir—iho are witnessing thi 
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reading of one of the most humane and ini- | TE 
portant documents ever signed by mortalman | 
in all the history of the world. All the figures, | 
faces, attitudes, dress, and surroundings are Celebrat 
perfect to the life. This magnificent picture Hicks’ 
is destined to be one of the most valuable us it Oil 


is universally acknowledged to be one of thi 
most remarkable ever put oncanvas. Alrevdy 
a movement ts being made to place it wn « cor- 
spicuous place tr the Capitol at Washington, | 
lis loss would be irreparable, and no Cine | 
should be wasted tn securing tt by the Govern- 
ment, 

The numerous friends of Mr. Carpenies in 
New York, Washington, and elscichere, after 
secing this great piclure, insisted that it 


should be engraved en stecl by some gifted art: | 





ist, so that they and thousands of others might 
have acopy of it, to le kept as a@ household 
treasure. 

After some consultation, it was deeided to 
eng e Ritchie, one of the best living enqracers, 
for this great work. How «ell he has per- 
formed this difficult task numerous testi- 


monials echich we propose to publish hereafler 
will show ; and we venture to say ihat no 
other artist, either living or dead, ever had 
such an endorsement as ix given to Mr 
Ritchie. He has achieved « cietory an? an 
honorable notoriely, which never can be fii 
gotten. 


We now desire to make public procla 
mation to our hundreds of thousands ot 
readers in this and other lands that we 
have 


PURCHASED THE STEEL PLATE 


of this engraving from Myr. Carpenter, at 
a cost of 


EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARs, | 
with the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT (to publish 
and use the same as We may seve fit, 

Now, therefore, be it understood that 
on and atiter this date, and until fiur- 
ther notice, we will PRESENT A 
COPY OF TilE SPLENDID EN- 
GRAVING AFORESAID TO EVERY 
PERSON WHO SHALL SEND US 
THE NAMES OF FOUR NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS AND TEN DOLLARS, o¢ 
who will RENEW HES SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR FOUR YEARS AND SEND US 
TEN DOLLARS, or who will RENEW 
HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE YEAR 
AND SEND Us THE NAMES OF 
THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND 
TEN DOLLARS. 


IT 1S ONE OF THE 
Largest, Most Perfect, and Most. 
Valuable Engravings 


ever seen in this country ov Europe. The | 

size of the steel-plate is 26x36 inches. 
This grest premium—UNDOUBTED- | 

LY THE MOST VALUABLE EVER 


OFFERED BY ANY NEWSVAPER] 
FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS—will he | 
sent by mail on and after this date, 
free of postaze, on the terms pro- | 
posed, to any post-oflice in the country | 
where overland rates are not charged; or | 
it will be delivered at our office in this | 
city,as may be preferred, 

We have already actually CIVEN 
AWAY more than 


FIFTY THOUSAND STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS 


as Premiums for New Subscribers, and we 
CHALLENGE ANY HUMAN BEING to 
whom cither has been sent to say that he 
or she 1s not PERFECTLY SATISFIED. 
We are preparing to send off this new, 
latest,and best premium by TENS OF 
THOUSANDS, and we respectfully urge | 
our friends everywhere to commence the | 
work of canvassing for new subscribers to | 
secure at once this invaluable present. | 


This beautiful. steel engraving, ever | 
vividly reminding us of the great and | 
ood Abraham Lincoln, and the crown- 
Ing act of his wise and just administra- | 
tion, should hang on the wails of EVERY | 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND BUSI- 


NESS OFFICE IN THE COUNTRY. 
We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfuc- | 

tion in every case, and to all parties, or the 

money will positircly be refunded. | 
Orders will be registered in the order in 


which they are received, and the engray- 
ings will be dclivered accordingly. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


P. O. Box 2787, New York. 


NEW PREMIUM! 





GOLD & SILVER WATCHES 


OF THE 


United States Watch Company 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 
THE INDEPENDENT 


as follows: 


For 100 new subscribers and $250 cash 
we will give a No. 58 Watch, named “5S. 
M. Beard,” Marion, N. J., in heavy 18 
karat gold hunting case. Cush price $290. 

For 45 new subscribers and $110 cash 
we will give a No. 83 Watch, named “R. 
F. Pratt,” Marion, N. J., in heavy 13 karat 
oo. hunting case, ladies’ size. Cash price 

5. 

For 60 new subscribers and $150 cash 
we will give a No. 39 Watch, named 
“Chas. G. Knapp,” in heavy 18 karat gold 


hunting case, stem winder. Cash price 
$125. — 
For 70 new subscribers and $175 


Cash we will give a No. 40 Watch, named 
“Edwin Rollo,” Marion, N. J.,in heavy 
18 karat gol hunting case. Cash price 
$150. 

For 30 new subscribers and $75 cash we 
will give a No. 40 Watch, named “ Edwin 
Rollo,” Marion, N.J., in heavy sterling 
silver hunting case, gold joints. Cash 
price $65. 

For 50 new subscribers and $125 cash 
we will give a No. 60 Watch, named 
“Joha W. Lewis,” Marion, N. J., in extra 
heavy sterling silver hunting case, gold 
joints. Cash price $109. 

For 40 new subscrivers and $100 cash 
we will give a No. 87 Watch, named 
“George Channing,” Marion, N. J., in 
heavy sterling silver hunting case, gold 
joints, stem-winder. Cash price $39. 








COLBY’S “FAMILY FAVORITE” 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


WE have concluded arrangements by 
which we are abie to offer this very 
SUPERIOn Clothes Wringer (the cash price 
of which is $7 50) to any person who will 
send us the names of three new subscribers, 
With the money, $7 50; or who will renew 
an old subscription four years in advance, 
and pay us $10. 

This Wringer is said by those who have 
tried it to be very simple, and equal to any 
in use, 
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etlan 
Board of Education, in an appeal headed 


“The Presbyterian Paralysis,” and published 
in the denominational Papers, says that, while 
| last year that board received $27,915 te six 
} months, it has received this year but $16,44¢ 
| for the corresponding period. The other 
| boards are in a painful position. 








portance of evangelistic effort among the 
French Canadians who have settled in Con 
; necticut. There were at the beginning af 
| the year 6,506 in the state; of whom 1,508 
| were in Baltic, 1,800 in Putnam, 1,100 ig 

Wauregan, 700 in West Meriden, 400 in Cole 
linsville, and 330 in Willimantic 


| 
Rey. Cyr calls attention to the im. 
| 


an Method 
the smiles } 


iperintend- 


invited by 
s Eugenie, | 
nday, Sep- | 
2, which is | 
isby, Which 
> sent her 


| «eeeThe Soxthern Missionary Baptist, pub 
| lished at Coriscana, Texas, by Rev. T. b: a 
| Compere,is the paper which has expressed the 
wish to have the pictures of President 
Grant and of Abraham Lincoln, that the 








on the cab- ‘ . 

ito be very | editor might “baptize them in fire, in imite, 
invited to | tion of the future of their originals.” 

xt Sunday, | . 

o sendher| ....Mr. E. W. Cook, of Havana, N. Y., haa 
awhile — | offered to present to the Baptist State Con. 
news that | —..4; oat} Nai 

palace, and | ¥¢ ntion the costly building, worth $150,000, 


wing | erected in Havana some years ago for @ 
“People’s College,” if they qill organize 
a first-class academy. 

| 








it; and ..Two African Methodist Preachers, 
Revs. Wade Perrin and Griffin Johnson, have 
murdered in South Carolina for political 
reasons, and no justice has been done to the 
murderers. Mr. Perrin leaves a wife and g 
ebildren. 
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...Rome has a population of 210,857 sonig, 
Of these there are 1,609 priests, 882 seming 
rists, 5,023 monks, 2,039 nuns, and ag many 
other novices and other cloistered persons 6: 
the two sexes. : 2, 





i .... Mile, Nilson has given @ concert 
ree there | in North Bridgewater, Mass., in aid of the 
only Swedish Lutheran church in New Ep 





terbury ge- | gland, which is thus enabled to put up a house 
nedin, New 1 of worship. 

' 
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.... The professors in Allegheny Seminary 
have built up 4 large churches, in Pittsburg, 
| and Allegheny, each of which was nearly ex. 
| tinct when a professor took hold of the en. 


that terri 


lad 








1 Synod of 
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3s of ex- 


terprise. They now have 1,252 members. 

we believ ™ 

Se EPI ....The lack of means has compelled the 
ote, hich re a ee Acs tat? . 

a ees ras American Unitarian Association to withdraw 


| the sum of $500 or $600 paid to Wilberforce 
University (African Methodist) for the educa. 

4 | tion of sume young men, 

a right | 

‘umstances, 

nd that he 

xpénses in- 


thdraw his 






*hbishop of 
a5 

....-The Roman Catholics in Jefferson, 
Mo., and we presume in other places in the 
South, offered solemn high mass for the re 
al position. = sige soul of that heretic, the late 
tion, which 
e disestab- 
led, after a 


...The Bishop of Gloucester makes fre. 
quent use of the halfpenny postal-cards in 
his correspondence with his clergy; and 
most of the communications are written ia 
Latin. 
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..And yet another theological seminary 
will probably be established in Chicago, that 
of the Swedish Augustana Lutherans. 

.... Thanksgiving Day was this year for the 


first time a legal holiday in Washington, and 
was geacrally observed. 


Hews of the Week. 


On the 25th ult. there was severe skirmish: 
ing at Artenay, between the advanced guards 
of the Army of the Loire and the Prussian 
army under Gen. Von der Tann, without de- 











ry has been 


k in @ sy3- a 

eee — cisive results. On the 27th there was another 
cburene “ 

; 9 | sharp fight near Orleans, between a Prussisn 
into 10 pas- | 


| reconnoitering force and the 20th corps of 
the French army, in which the French were 
driven from a strong position, with serious 
loss. With these exceptions, the positions of 
the opposing forces on the banks of the 
Loire remain essentially the same as they 
were at the time of our last issue. Gen. Pal- 
ladines is busily entrenching, with a view to 
jiaving new lines of defense to fall back on in 
the event of the defeat of his army in the 
next general engagement, which cannot be 
much longer delayed. As soon, probably, as 
the Prussian forces under the Duke of 
Mechlenburg has made the movements as- 
signed them in the direction of Tours, Gen. Von 
der Tann will attack the Army of the Loire; 
when, in ease of a reverse to the French arms, 
both Tours and Orleans must fall into Prus- 
sian hands.....On the 27th ult. the forces 
comprising the French Army of the North, 
under Gen. Farre, were defeated by the Prus- 
sians under Gen. Manteuffel, at Villers- 
Bretonmeaug, ten miles east of Amiens. The 
French abandoned the town; and, while on 
the retreat, were again attacked and defeated 
at Bocage, a few miles from Villers. At 
Dreuil, however, they made a stand and main- 
taincd their position till nightfall. A later 
dispatch says the Prussians have occupied 
Amiens, and that the Army of the North is re 
treating and the National Guard disarming. 
.... Dispatches from Paris represent that 
city a3 being quiet and orderly, nevertheless 
the pressure of famine is already felt. The 
Parisian journal Le Zemps, on the 15th, 
stated that the supply of beef will wholly fail 
in a week from that time, horse-meat in ® 
fortnight, salt meat In a week later, and veg- 
etables and flour in three weeks. There is 
much suffering from cold. Charcoal had 
risen to elght times its former price. The 
rations of meat had already been reduced. 
More than 109,000 persons who entered Paris 
from the adjacent country previous to the 
siege are now wholly dependent upon charity. 
A telegram from Berlin states that reports 
have been received there that large bodies of 
citizens of Paris, and in some cases the reg- 
ular troops of the garrison, have come 
and offered 
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: to the Prussian outposts 
os c0 atve- tosurrender; but they were invariably 
> hope is eX-/ turned back. There “3s much criticism of 
ybe brought | Gen. Trochu’s delay in making his long- 
expected grand sortic; but the General is 
vance, which | reported as declaring that he shall make & 


sortic only when he hears the guns of the 
Army of the Loire in the rear of the Prussian 
lines, It is also stated that Gen. Trochu tells 
his friends that the preparations for the sortie 
are nearly complete? but that the troops are 
desperately demoralized. From the Prassian 
headquarters at Versailles & dispatch says the 
weather continues cold and disagreeable, and 
military operations are next to impossible at 
present. Louis Blanc recently published an 
address to the defenders of the city, congrata- 
lating them upon the failure of the negotia- 
tions foran armistice, in which hesays: ** We 
cannot, ought not to treat with an enemy 
. occupying French soil. There need be no 
a or | regret that the Assembly is not called. France 
Lee | has a republican government, which is best 
which decided | ¢. her. The Assembly might, probably 
Ane stnseponiiecii would, be accessible to monarchical infla- 
ty - recom: | ences. Its decisions would produce new 
roaeoneei — commotions. Paris must replace herself as- 
forbearance,” | tho head of France. I suggest mediation by 
- _ giants a tribunal of two monarchical and two repub- 
ivalbeonl powers—the latter the United States 
and Switzerland; but even then it is just as 
according to | necessary to do something to raise France 
enough to do | jn the estimation of the world.”.... The Prus- 
ot only editor | giang have captured the fortress of Thion- 
hich has done | yijle, after a furious bombardment, causing 
aps, to elevate | extensive fires in all parts of the town... 
hodist clergy; | The garrison of Montmédy madea sortie on 
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d by the Book | 500 killed, wounded, and prisoners O@ 
Yhedon’s com- | the Prussian besieging force. It's also stated 
paying books as to 


that the fire of the fortress is 60 severe 
have caused the Prussians to withdraw be- 
yond its range....A force of 2,000: French 
troops under Menotti Garibaldi has been de- 
feated near Pasques, inthe Department of the 
Vosges, with a loss of 300 one,-- ee 
ishes between bodies of Francs-tirenrs 
Prussian Ublans are of frequent a, 
with varying results. It is stated that oie 
1,000 Uhlans were recently drives yen ool 
gium, where they were joe : vo 
French battalions recently attacked 1, 
Prussians entrenched at Demaim, and after ® 
sharp engagement routed and pursued them 
pestanie ies as far as Quesnal. 
valding mn ne | ....The Russian diffieulty now _—— ~ 
gary the con- | have an amicable solution. After oan iP 
esth has beon | matic sparring between Prince ange ed 
+h fundamental | on the part of Russia, and the ministers 
rom Rome, the | other governments, parties to yagi 
the clergy, the | 1856, it has been arranged that a oe ro 
in worship, the of the European Powers shall meet in 
i the examina in January next, to pope 
the treaty relating 
5 | hoped that # peaceable settlement of “naa 
| quéstion in dispute will be arrived ab. “4 
ty Board seems | «+. remains firm in her demand for «mo 
oan oe | ification of the Treaty, but acquiesces in the 
a a ae | holding of a conference to discuss the matter. 
nih cage | England has become more pacific, and all 
_ rs oh the | fears of a war are rapidly subsiding. 
oO was the main 
nearly all the | ....According to Gen. Sherman’s — a 
mated, with the | the condition of our army, just — mn 
yulg not betray | there gre now 84,870 enlisted men and “ od 
officers, whose numbers will be reduced 
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DEC. 1, 1870.1 


", PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S | 
Proclamation of Freedom. 


No event in the history of this country, 
since the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
nendence, canbe compared with that which 
sorecer ended human slavery. The signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, setting free in our midst nearly 
four nillions of men, women, and children, 
has been not only an unspeakable blessing to 
those immediately interested, and also to all 
the people of this great Republic, but a blessed 
example of justice to the whole world. That 
heroie act has laid the foundation of perma- 
nent peace at home, and by its wondrous re- 
sults has inspired every struggling, Sreedom- 
loving patriot tn all lands to work and wait 
and pray for the uplifting of the people, until 
all, of every clime and hue, without distine- 
tion of race or sex, shall rejoice in the God- 
given birthright of personal and Christian 
freedom. Abraham Lincoln sounded the 
bugle-call of « mancipation to the whole world, 
and the poor and downtrodden of every king- 
dom, empire, and republic are now marching 
seifily along out of both political and relig- 
tous bondage. God speed their way. | 

The artist, the poet, and the historian have 
like deen moved by a holy inspiration to | 
chronicle the great act of President Lincoln ; 
as worthy of perpetuc! remembrance and ad- | 
miration. Of the former, Mr. Francis B. | 
Carpenter, one of the most gifted portrait- 

painters of the times, has undoubtedly won | 
the great prize and the highest praise in his | 
aronderful, almost living and breathing, rep- 
resentation on cancas of the SIGNING OF | 
THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. Jere 
we have our noble President, seated at his 
iable, at the White House, surrounded by all | 
his cabinet—viz., William H. Seward, Sal- | 
mon P. Chase, Edwin M. Stanton, Caled B. 
Smith, Edward Bates, Gideon Welles, and | 
Montgomery Bluir—who are witnessing the | 

| 











reading of one of the most humane and in- 
portant documents ever signed by mortal man | 
in all the history of the world. All the figures, 
faces, attitudes, dress, and surroundings are | 
perfect to the life. This magnificent picture | 
is destined to be one of the most valuable as it 
is universally acknowledged to be one of the | 
most remarkable ever put oncanvas. Already 
a movement ts being made to place it wn @ con- 
spieuous place tn the Capitol at Washington. 
Its loss would be irreparable, and no time 
should be wasted in securing tt by the Govern- 
ment. 

The numerous friends of Mr. Carpentier in 
New York, Washington, and elsewhere, after 
seeing this great picture, insisted that it 
should be engraved on stecl by some gifted art- 
ist, so that they and thousands of others might 
have acopy of tt, to be kept as a household 
treasure. 

After some consultation, it was decided to 
engage Ritchic, one of the best living engravers, 
for this great work, How well he has per- | 
formed this difficult task numerous testi- | 
monials which we propose to publish hereafter | 
will show; and we venture to say that no | 
olher artist, either living or dead, ever had 
such an endorsement as ts given to Mr 
Ritchie. He has achieved a victory and an 
honorable notoriety, which never can be for- | 
gotten. 





We now desire to make public procla- | 
mation to our hundreds of thousands of | 
readers inthis and other lands that we | 
have 


PURCHASED THE STEEL PLATE. 


of this engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at | 
a cost of 


EICHT THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
with the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to publish | 
and use tie same as We may see fit. | 

Now, therefore, be it understood that ! 
on and after this date, and until fur- | 
ther notice, we will PRESENT A |} 
COPY OF THE SPLENDID _ EN-| 
GRAVING AFORESAID TO EVERY | 
PERSON WHO SHALL SEND US|} 
THE NAMES OF FOUR NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS AND TEN DOLLARS, ox! 
who will RENEW H!S SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR FOUR YEARS AND SEND US 
TEN DOLLARS, or who will RENEW | 
HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE YEAR | 
AND SEND US THE NAMES OF! 
THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND 
TEN DOLLARS. | 


IT §S ONE OF THE 


Largest, Most Perfect, and Most 
Valuable Engravings 


| 
ever seen in this country or Europe. The | 
size of the steel-plate is 26x36 inches. 
This grest premium—UNDOUBTED- 
LY THE MOST VALUABLE EVER 
OFFERED BY ANY NEWSPAPER 
FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS—will be 
sent by mail on and after this date, 
free of postage, on the terms pro-| 
posed, to any post-office in the country | 
where overland rates are not charged; or | 
it will be delivered at our office in this | 
city,as may be preferred. 
We have already actually GIVEN . 
AWAY more than 
s 
ENGRAVINGS | 
as Premiums for New Subscribers, and we 
CHALLENGE ANY HUMAN BEING to | 
whom either has been sent to say that he | 
or she isnot PERFECTLY SATISFIED. 
Weare preparing to send off this new, 
latest,and best premium by TENS OF 
THOUSANDS, and we respectfully urge 
our friends everywhere to commence the 
work of canvassing for new subscribers to 
secure at once this invaluable present. 
This beautiful steel engraving, ever 
vividly reminding us of the great and 
good Abraham Lincoln, and the crown- 
ing act of his wise and just administra- 
tion, should hang on the walls of EVERY 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND_ BUSI- 
NESS OFFICE IN THE COUNTRY. 
We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfac- 
tion in every case,and to all parties, or the 
money will positively be refunded. 
Orders will be registered in the order in 
which they are received, and the engray- 
ings will be delivered accordingly. 


Address 
ZNRY C. BOWEN, 
P. O. Box 2787, New York. 


NEW PREMIUM! 





GOLD & SILVER WATCHES 


OF THE 


United States Watch Company 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 
THE INDEPENDENT 


as follows: 


For 100 new subscribers and $250 cash 
we will give a No. 58 Watch, named “S. 
M. Beard,” Marion, N. J., in heavy 18 
karat gold hunting case. Cush price $200. 

For 45 new subscribers and $110 cash 
we will give a No. 88 Watch, named “R. 
F. Pratt,” Marion, N. J., in heavy 18 karat 
—_ hunting case, ladies’ size. Cash price 
0. 


For 60 new subscribers and $150 cash 
we will give a No. 39 Watch, named 
“Chas. G. Knapp,” in heavy 18 karat gold 
hunting case, stem winder. Cash price 
$125. 

For 70 new subscribers and $175 
cash we will give a No. 40 Watch, named 
“Edwin Rollo,’ Marion, N. J.,in heavy 
P karat gold hunting case. Cash price 
$150. 

For 80 new subscribers and $75 cash we 
will given No. 40 Watch, named “ Edwin 
Rollo,” Marion, N. J., in heavy sterling 
silver hunting case, gold joints. Cash 
price $65. 

For 50 new subscribers and $125 cash 
we will give a No. 60 Watch, named 
“Joha W. Lewis,” Marion, N. J., in extra 
heavy sterling silver hunting case, gold 
joints. Cash price $100. 

For 40 new subscribers and $100 cash 
we will give a No. 87 Watch, named 
“George Channing,” Marion, N. J., in 
heavy sterling silver hunting case, goid 
joints, stem-winder. Cash price $80. 


COLBY’S “FAMILY FAVORITE” 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


WE have concluded arrangements by 
which we are able to offer this VERY 
SUPERIOn Clothes Wringer (the cash price 
of which is $7 50) to any person who will 
send us the names of three new subscribers, 
with the money, $7 50; or who will renew 
4n old subscription four years in advance, 
and pay us $10. 

This Wringer is said by those who have 


tried it to be very simple, and equal to any 
in use, 








NEW PREMIUM! 





SPLENDID STEEL ENCRAING 
OF ! 


EDWIN M. STANTON, 


Late Secretary of War. | 


—~_—— 


We have purchased the new plate of | 
this engraving, and will give one copy 
printed on fine pasteboard to every 


Old Subscriber | 


who will send us the name of a new yearly | 
subscriber, with the money. The 


ENGRAVING | 


will be sent, postage paid, to any post- | 
office in the United States, ates 


Ten Minutes’ Work 


WILL GET THIS 


Beautiful Present. 
SEND US YOUR NAMES! 
Address HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 


“The Independent,” 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. | 


$14 


FOR NOTHING! | 
Splendid Present! | 


TERMS REDUCED, | 
RITCHIE’S 


Celebrated Steel Engraving of 
Hicks’s famous and beautiful 
Oil Painting, entitied 


| 





“Authors of the United States,” | 


now given away for every Five Dollars 
received from any one person—either on 
renewal of his own subscription for Two 
years, in advance; or, renewing for ONE 
year, in advance, and sending us with 
the same the name of one new subscriber; | 
or for the names of two new subscribers. 
This wonderful steel engraving —size 
19 by 85 inches—is one of Ritchie’s 
finest productions, and would be a, 
splendid ornament to hang in any par- | 
lor or library in the United States. It 
contains a good-sized likeness of the 


| following distinguished authors: 


BANCROFT. | 








y ANT. |PARKE GODWIN. | 
COOPER, iMOTLEY > | 
LONGEELLOW, |BEECHER. 

Is8 SEDGWICK, |CURTIS. 
RS. SIGOURNEY. |EMERSON, 
{RS. SOUTHWORTH. | R, H. DANA. 
f1TCHELL MARGARET FULLER 
ILLIS |" (OSSOLD. 
1OLMES |CHANNING 
ENNEDY. IRS. STOWR. 
{RS. MOWATT RITCHIE, MRS. KIRKLAND. 
ALICE CAREY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE. E 
G, W. KENDALL BOKER, 
MORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR, 
TUCKERMAN, ISTODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS, AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 
P, PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN, HALLECK. 
PRESCOTT. i 


The lowest retail price ot this beautiful 
engraving before the steel plate came into 
our possession was $14. 

We have purchased it at a cost of $4,500, 
and now offer to give away the engravings 
as above stated. The engraving will be 
delivered at our office, or it will be 
carefully packed and sent free of charge 
to any part of the country where 
there is a post-office — except to places 
where overland rates are charged. 

We hace already given away nearly six 
thousand comes, and have not yet heard of one 
single instance of dissatisfaction. 

We believe this premium honestly to be 
the most valuable and be2utiful present 
ever offered by any newspaper for two 
subscriptions. Perfect satistiction is ab- 
solutely guaranteed, or the money will 66 | 
refunded in every case and to all persons | 
who order this engraving on the liberal 
terms proposed. 

Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 
Box 2787, New York. 


FOR NOTHING!) 
Grant and Colfax! 





TERMS REDUCED, 


OVER 40,000 
ALREADY GIVEN AWAY! 


We havé decided to present to every sub- 
scriber who sends one xew name with the 
money ($2.50) a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President Grant 
and Vice-President Oolfax: and will also 
present the same engravings to each new 
subscriber whose name is thus sent—or, in 
other words, we will give a double set of 
these beautiful engravings, sent free of 
postage, for every new subscriber's name 
sent with the money. 

hese engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of the President and the 
Vice-President to be found in the country. 
They would be worth at the print stores | 
$2 cach, or $8 for the double set. The 
present offer of tro sets of these Engrav- 
ings (one to the new subscriber and one to 
the party sending the name) 1s the most , 
liberal proposition for new subscriptions | 
ever made by any newspaper in this coun- | 
try or Europe. 

We ask you to respond promptly to this 
extraordinary offer by soliciting your neigh- 
bors and friends, one and all, to become 
subscribers, and get this great premium. 

With such a popular present to offer to 
crerybody, it is hard to believe that, if it is 
known, anybody will refuse it. 

Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
“Tur INDEPENDENT,” 
Box 2787, New York, 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


The standard literary magazine of fhe 
country, with a corps of contributors un- 
excelled by any magazine in the world. 
“ An honor to American literature.’ We 
will send THE INDEPENDENT one year— 
price $2.50—and the Atlantic Monthly one 
year—price $4—to any person (not already 
a subscriber to the Atlantic Monthly) who 
willsend us $5.50; or we will send the 
-ittantic Monthly one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that Seema who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with the 
money. 








Harper's Monthly 


Always rich, racy, and readable, popular 
alike with old and young, splendidly illus- 
trated, and worthy of its extensive pat- 
ronage. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Harper's Monthly 
—price $4—to any person (not already a 
subscriber to Harper's Monthy) who will 
send us $550; or we will send 
Harper’s Monthly one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that perodical 
who will send us the names of three new 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 


the money. 
The Galaxy- 


Bold, talented, liberal, attractive writers, 
fine stories, and every way deserving its 
ne position and Fog prosperity. 

Ve will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and The Gaiazg one 
year—price $4—to any —_ (not al- 
ready a subscriber to The Galazy) who will 
send us $5 50; or we will send Galazy 
one year to any new subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the names of 
three new subscribers to 
ENT, wirh the money. 


The Sunday Magazine. 

A monthly of recreation and -1nstruc- 
tion, profusely illustrated. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the Sunday Mag- 
azine one year—price $3 50—to any per- 
son (not already a subscriber to the Sun- 
day Magaaine) who will send us $5 00; or 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





The following sketches or drawings (reduced in size, of course) will simply give to our friends an idea of the splendid Steel Engravings we offer as 
premiums for new subscribers. We are sending them off literally by thousands, and hope all will embrace the present opportunity to secure them. 
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we will send the Sunduy Magazine one 
year to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the names of three 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT 
with the money 


Harper's Weekly. 


A favorite everywhere and with every- 
body ; and all our subscribers, of course, will 
order it through us at the reduced price. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT 
one year—price $2 50—and Harper's Week- 
ly for one year—price $4—to any person 
(not already a subscriber to Horper's 

eekly) who will send us $5 50; or 
we will send Harper's Weekly one year as 
a present to any new subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the names of 
three new subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, With the monev. 


Harper's Bazar, 


with its fashion-plates, illustrations, en- 
gravings, and minute instructions in regard 
to all matters pertaining to the toilette, is 
regarded as indispensable authority in all 
“ good society.” 

e will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and JJarper's Lazar 
one year—price $4—to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to Harper's Bazar) 
who willsend us $550; or we will send 
Harper's Bazar one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical 
who will send us the names of three new 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money. 


Our Young Folks. 


Tas Magazine embraces the widest 
range of subjects, the highest class of illus- 
trations, and the most distinguished con- 
tributors that any one periodical can possi- 
bly_ sustain. 

We willsend THE INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $2.50—and Our Youne Fouks onc 
year—price $2.00—to any person who will 
send us $400; or we will send Our 
Youna Fouks one year to any person who 
will send us the names of two new subscrib- 
ers to THE INDEPENDENT with the money. 


The Youth's Companion. 


Tne Companion is the oldest publication 
for young people in the country, and is 
conducted with rare enterprise and ability. 
It is wide-awake, practical, and high- 
toned, and in the quality and adaptation 
of its reading to young people has no 











‘PARTICIPATION INSURANCE.” 


The only system of insurance under whica a company's 
ability to pay its losses KEEPS FULL PACE with its 
increasing business and consequent increasing liability 
to incur loss, without imposing any liability whatever 
upon the holders of its Polictes, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


102 Broadway, New York. 


No, 149 MONTAGUE ST., B’xt'y, 
Branch OMces, {X0° hi BROADWAY, Dui's, ED. 


CAPITAL - - - - $500,000 00 
CASH ASSETS - $2,503,700 54 


Insures against loss and damage by fire on all kinds 
of build handise, h hold furniture, farm 
property, including stock, Rents, Leases, and all other 
insurable property, at reasonable rates of Premium, 
on the Particiratina Pian, dividing three-fourths of 
the profits to its customers in scrip, bearing interest at 
six per cent, per annum, redeemable in cash in the 
order of its issue, as rapidly as the accumulation repre- 
sented by the scrip exceeds the sum of $500,000. 

Thescrip issues of this Company for 1857, '58, '59, °60, 
*61, 63, "68, and '64 are now being redeemed in cash. 


August 2d, 1870. 








The Directors of this Company have declared a Semi- 

| annual Dividend of TEN per cent. upon the Capital, 
payable on demand. 

| They have also directed that SLY per cent. Interest 

be paid on outstanding Scrip of the years 1865, '65, '67, 

"68, and '69 on the 20th of September next. 

Scrip transfer books to be closed from 1st to the 20th 
ofSeptember. 

They have also made an allotment of scrip of sixty 
per cent. on all participating Policies, deliverable on 
and after September 20th next. The have also ordered 
the Scrip issued in 1864, with S7X per cent. Interest 
thereon be paid off, in cash, on thcJ5th instant, 


DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 








Samvet D. Bascocr, Babcock, Brothers & Co. 
Bung. G. ARNOLD..... Arnold, Sturges & Co. 
Iwo eae A. A. Low & Brothers. 
8. B. CorrrenDen....8. B. Chittenden & Co. 
Wo. H. Swan....... Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 


Henry C. Bowen....No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. 
AvRELIvs B. Hutu, 
late Fahnestock, Hull & Co. 
WitiuM M. Var...61 Remsen st., Brooklyn. 
JosEH BATTELL..... . Egleston Battell & Co. 
Grorce 8. a. * 
zeorge 8. Stephenson & Co. 
Wn. M RicHarps, ” - 
Pres. Cumberland Coal & Iron Co. 
Horace B. CuaFuin...... H. B. Claflin & Co. 


Collector Internal Revenue, Brooklyn. 
Ww 





C. J. Lowrsy......... -+.-.C. J. & C. Lowrey 
Joun D. ai David Dows & Co. 
LoRING ANDREWS. oring Andrews & Sons. 
CaRios Coss...... -30 Whitehall st., N. Y. 
Wm. T. Coreman....Wm. T. Coleman & Co. 
WitiiaM T. Booru.......... Booth & Edgar. 
GrorGE W. Lane.....George W. Lane & Co. 
JAMES FRASER.......... Fraser, Major & Co. 
Higa Barney....Barney, Butler & Parsons. 


LAWRENCE TURNURE....Moses Taylor & Co. 
60 Wall st., N. Y. 
SamMvEL A. Sawrer...Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 
Cyrus Curtis, 

President Washington Life Ins. Co. 
Witiiam D. Moraan....E. E. Morgan & Son. 
HERMAN O. ARMOUR, 
Armour, Plankinton & Co. 
UriEx A. Murpocx, 

President Continental Bank. 
C. H. Marshall & Co. 
WELLINGTON CLAPP........ Clapp & Grinnell. 


JOHN PAINE.............. 7M 
RosBert McCorpy, 
late McCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer. 


urray st., N. Y. 


GEORGE MOSLE......... E. Pavenstedt & Co. 
Joun H. Earze....Earle, Cunningham & Co. 
Henry Eyre............. 174 Pearl st., N. Y. 
Cuar.es H. Bootu..Charles H. Booth & Co. 
D. H. ARNOLD... .late Pres. Mercantile Bank. 
EDWARD MARTIN............... Cragin & Co. 
BrapisH JOHNSON. ..Bradish Johnson’s Sons. 
Joun CASWELL...... --- John Caswell & Co. 


| CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

| ABRAM M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’t 
| B, ©. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
| JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


PHENIX 


Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








other Company of equal age, beirg 





Liabilities. 
DIVIDENDS paid to Policy- 


$532,466 18 
INCOME in 1869........ ++0+0,82,423,979 00 
Since the commencement of its business the Company 
issued policies upon more than 


43,000 LIVES! 


And it bas paid in losses nearly 


One and a Quarter Million Dollars 


to the families of those who have deceased while 
members of the Company. 


Tho progress of the Company for the last 
Five Years has been as follows: 


Assets at endof year. 


Surplus at end of year. 





Witbin the past five yearsits Assets have increased 
morethan Four and a Half Million Dollars, 
notwithstanding over Halfa Million Dollars 
have been returned to Policybolders in Dividends, 
andover Three-Quarters of a Million Dol- 
lars paid for losses by death during that period, 

As evidence of the special care taken by the Com 
pany in the selection of risks, it may be mentioned that 
its ratio of losses paid to amount of risk is 
smaller than that of any other Company of equal 

e. 





TABLE OF COMPARISONS OF THE BUSINESS OF 
THE YEARS 1867, 1968, and 1869, 





Number of policies issued In 1867....,....-......+-5,811 
bs be hi 1268. - 8,229 
a bg ” 1869. uqaaeaseae 


Increase of 1°68 over 1867, 42 per cent, 
" 1969 "* «Ie7, 48“ 
Income in 1967.. 
bss 148. 
136: 
Increase of 








1868 over 1867, 64 per cent. 
1869 “* 1867,106  ** 


E. FESSENDEN, President. 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 








superior. Its contributors are among the 
best writers in the country. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year (price $2 50) and Youth's Companion 
for one year (price $1 50) to any person— 
not already a subscriber to Youth’s Com- 
panion—who will send us $3 25; or we 
will send Youth’s Companion one year as 2 
present to any new subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money. 


American Agriculturist. 


More than a hundred thousand farmers 
and others take it, and pronounce it first- 
rate. Itisalsoa great favorite with city 
gentry, and alike a necessity and a luxury. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the American 
Agriculturist for one year—price $1 50— 
to any person who will send us $3 75; 
or we will send the American Agri 
tumst one year as a present to any person 
who will send us the names of two new 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money. 


Hearth and Home 


an Illustrated Weekly of sixteen large 
handsome pages, for the Farm, Garden, 
and Fireside, meets with universal favor 
from all classes of readers in town and 
country. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Hearth and Home 
for one year—price $3—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Hearth and Home) 
who will send us $5 00; or we will send 
Flearth and Home one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
willsend us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT with the 
money. 


National Sunday-school Teacher, 
of Chicago. 


Altogether the best, cheapest, and most 

pular Sabbath-school monthly in Amer- 
ica, and worthy of a place in every family. 
Friends of the young should labor earnest- 
ly for its extensive circulation; and, if 
possible, introduce it into every Sabbath- 
school class and Bible-class in the nation. 

We will send TH& INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the National Sun- 
day-schocl Teacher (monthly) for one year— 


price $1 50—to any person (not already a 
Subscriber to he “Vationat Swnday-echoo 





Teacher) who will send us $3; or we 
will send the National Sunday-school 
Teacher one year as a present to any 
new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the 


Herald of Health. 


A health journal in the broadest mean- 
ing of the word health; including all that 
relates to physical, moral, and intellectual 
improvement. 

e will send Toe INDEPENDENT onc 
year—price $2 50—and the Herald of 
Health for one oe $2 00—to any 
person who will send us $4 00; or we will 
send the Herald of Health one year as a 
present to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, Wit the money. 


Carpenter's Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
A $2 50—and “ Six Months at the 

hite House”—price $150—postage paid 
toany person who will send us $3; or we 
will send “Six Months at the White 
House” as a present to any person who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPEEDENT, with the 
money. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


We will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names ot 
six new subscribers, with the money ($15), 
orto any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for eight years 
and pay us $20. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is be- 
coming more and more popular wherever 
the English language is spoken, and by 
thousands it is pronounced vastly superior 
to any other dictio in the world. lt 
is worth a whole library of ordinary trash, 
called books, and should be owned and 
placed on the centre-table for daily con- 
sultation and study in every family. Our 
favorable contract with the Publishers 
enables us to offer it for the trifling effori 
of obtaining six new subscribers, Reader, 





if you are destitute, zo to work. 


| 


‘A MAGNIFICENT. OFFER 





Grover & Baker. 
SEW:NG-MACHINE. 


Great Premium! 


Every Subscriber of 
The Judlependent. 


Wanting a Perfect Sew- 
ing Machine, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


GROVER & BAKER'S world-renowned 
No. 23 Family Sewing Machine, with hem- 
mer and tucker complete, sells tor $55, 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names of 
TWENTY-TWO new subscnbers (see 
terms on first page), which. at our usual 
rates, $2 50 each, 1s $55—just the cash price 
of the machine. 

We simply want the names (with the 
Money) of twenty-two persons who do not 
take our paper, and who really subscribe 
for it; they may be sent one at a time, or 
all together they may beat onepost-office, 
or more than one—we are only particular 
that they shall be bona-fide new subscribers. 
On this liveral offer we shall expect to 
send one of these indispensable household 
articles into almost every village in the 
country. 

Persons intending to take advantace of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers 
names as they obtain them, will please 
state in each instance that they are sent 
on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer 
must begin with the number of the paper 
NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Address (with full directions how to ship 
the machines), 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 


__ INSURANCE. 


~ ECONOMICAL 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LIFE INSURANCE WITHIN REACH 
OF ALL, RICH AND POOR. 


For every $1,000 of Liabilities it 
has $1,820 In Assets. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

1. Lower rates of premium than any 
other Mutual Company. 

2. Stock rates as low as can safely be 
afforded by any Company. 

8 Noextra rates on Officers of Lake 
and River Boats, on lives of Women, or 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 

Cash Dividends applied to reduce 
the second and all subsequent annual pre- 
miums, or to increase the insurance, if de- 
sired thereby, securing 

5. An Increasing Policy ora Decreas- 
ing Premium. 

6. No premiums forfeitable. This Com- 
pany will issue a paid-up policy for one 
annual premium. 

7. It pays no percentage to Directors. 

8. The Officers and Directors are men 
of national reputation and known integri- 
ty, numbering among others Senators 
PRAGUE and ANTHONY, General Burn- 
SIDE, and the Hon. Ex1zurR WRicar. 

Its rapid and healthy growth is con- 
vincing proof of the confidence reposed 
by the public in its soundness and liberal- 
ity. 

Number of Policies Issued from June, 1967, to June 
1868, 1,005. Insuring $2,588,090.45. 

Number of Policies Issued from June, 188, to June, 
1869, 1,268, Insuring $3,382.156.68. 


SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Prest. 

Cc. CG. McKNICHT Vice-Prest. 

Hon. ELIZUR WRICHT, of Mas- 
sachusett, Actuary. 


A. H. OKIE, MD., 
F. H. PECKHAM. MD., | Medical Board. 


Wm. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 
W. T. OKIE, M.D., General Agent for the. 
City of New York, Office 157 Broad- 


way. 
Liberal terms offered to Agents. 





Box 2787. New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, CINCINNATI, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


A. C. GOODMAN, Gen'l Agent, 153 Broadway, N Y. 
Agents in every city and important town in the 


Henry F. Spavutp1ne, Spaulding, Hunt & Co. | 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilitics larger than that of any 


158 of Assets to every 100 of 


il 


GUARDIAN 


Mutnal Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 251 Broadway. 


Assets, rapidly increasing, 
$1,500,000. 


ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES USSUED. 
LIBERAL MODES FOR THE PAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS, ALL POLICIES NON- 
FORFEITABLE BY THEIR 
TERMS. 

The Entire Profits of the Company 
Divided Equitably among 
the Insured. 


LAST RETURN OF PREMIUM FIFTY 
PER OENT. 





The Premium and Dividend System of this Company 
combines the best features of ail the modern plans of 
Life Insurance. 

If the premium is paid ALL CASH, the dividends be- 
giv with the second annual premium and continue ax- 
NUALLY thereafter; they may be applied either to 
reduce the premium charged or to increase the amount 
insured, 

Premiums may also be paid two-thirdsin cash, the 
remaining one-third being endoiced as a Loan upon the 


policy. 
NO NOTES ARE REQUIRED. 


In this case dividends begin with the Fourth annual 
premium and continue anagually, and are applied to 
cancel the Loans outstanding. 


DIRECTORS: 
HON. JOBN A PIX... ....--.. New York. 


Ex-Mayor, N, Y. 
-+. President Bank Republic. 
Wall Street. 
Banker, [Vermilye & Co.]} 
. Cashier NewarkBankingCo. 
..&x-Mayor of New York, 
.- Banker. 
.-Firm: Thos, Rigney & Co, 


Joun J CRAne..... 
WitttaM T, Hooke 
Witttam M. Vermi 
Cuar.es G. Rockwoop 
Hon, Grorce Oppyge 
Minor C, Morcan, 
Tnomas Rigney.... 














BenJ. B, SHERMAN.........+- Treasurer N. Y. Steam Su- 
gar Refining Co. 

AARON ARNOLD......00- 0000s Firm: Arnold, Coustable & 
Co. 


Ricn'p H. Bowne... ...----Firm: John Wetmore & 
towne, 


E. V. HavGHwovr........... Firm: E. V. Haughwout & 
Co. 

Wiuiam WILEENS....----.... Firm: W. Wilkens & Co 

JeuivsH Pratr ...........-- Merchant. 

WitiiaM W. Wricat.........Merchant. 






Cuartes J. STARR.... 
Wriitamw ALLEN... 
Gro. W. Cuvier 
Gro. T. Hors..... 


-Banker, Palmyra, N. Y. 
--Pres't Continental Fira 





Ins.Co. 
Joun H. Srerwood....---+++. Park Place. 
Watton II. PecKHAM ........ Cor. Sth av. and 23d st. 
Epwarp H. Wricat.... ..... Newark, N. J. 
Georce W. FAnRLre........... Counselor. 
Wiruas L. Cocswat....... Merchant. 


WALTON H. PECKHAM, Prest. 


WILLIAM T. HOOKER, LUCIUS McADAM, 
Vice-President. Actuary & Secretary. 


W. FE. 'VERMILYE, Medical Examiner. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Socleiy 


OF THE 








UNITED STATES, 


Ne, 126 BROADWAY, N. W., 
Does the Largest Life Insurance 


Business in the World. 





ASSETS, securely invested....., $5,081,970 70 | 
SURPLUS, free of all liabilities, 1,868,904 50 | 


WILLIAM C, ALEXANDER, Prusipeyr, 

HENRY B. HYDF, Vice-Prysiwent, 

GEORGE W, PHILLIPS, Acivary. 

| SAMUEL BORROWL, City Manacex 
JAMES W, ALEXANDER, Srcnetary, 


1869 over 
Annual Cash In- 
come, 
Cash Assets, 


$50,000,000 00 


' 

| New Business in 
| 7,000,000 00 
| 13,000,000 00 


ISSUES ALL KINDS OF POLICIES, 


Dividends Annual in Cash. 


“TONTINE DIVIDEND" policies in the Equitable 
will be found the best and safest investment for a 
prudent man. 


Gentlemen of character and address, temporarily or 
permanently out of other business, and desiring 
agencies, are requested to conununicate with the off 
cers of the Society, 


ATLANTIC — 
MUTUAL IMSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MeTUAL Insurance Co.,? 
New Yorg, January 2th, 1870, ) 





The Trusteca, in conformity tothe Charter of the 
Company, submit the foliowing Statement of its 
affairs on the let December, 1869. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, from 

Ist January. J869, to 3ist Dec., 186... ... $6,090,637 83 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 

UATY. 186). .ccccccccrccccccccscccccs dadeae « 2,588,001 23 








Totalamount of Marine Premiums.....,... #6229 05 
No Policies have been issue] upon Life Risks, 

nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 

Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked’ off from 1st January, 

1869, to 81st December, 186)... oe. 96,472,915 41 
Losses pald during the same period,,..,.... $2+302,245 43 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses........ €1.237,880 49 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City. Bank, and other Stocks ........ .. $7,85 5.2900 







Wesiasscsisdacausdeqess Sl ReB.797 53 
Total Amount of Assets............ssseeeeee 911,460,503 94 
fix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday the Virst of 
February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the {ssuc of 1345 
will be red 1 and paid to the holders tere 








Urited States. 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK, 
Office, No. 185 Broadway. 


Cash Capital - $2,500,000 00 
ye - 


ts 4,576,235 74 
Liabilities - - - - - - 106,359 49 
ABSTRACT OF THE 


THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the conciios of the Company on the Ist day 


Cash, Balance in Bank 
being first lien on Real 
Bonds and Mortgages, being gigs me 
7 






Stocks, payable on demand 
Loae cates Stocks (market value).. . 








hy 


State, Municipal, and Stocks ‘and 
Sead imaraet value) +» 752,120 00 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items. - 164,292 74 











Total......++. acces eocccccosees osece+ -@4,576,285 74 
LIABILITIES, 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 
ee seeee cocce PPrerrrrrrr iti r rte 670 00 
$106,359 49 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. P. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't, 
e0 TA TYON™ Assistant Secretary, 
, BGR ‘ed Assistant Secretaryg 
New York, July 12th, 1870. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y 


Capital, $300,000 





Insures Fire Risks 
AT CUSTOMARY RATES. 


RB. M. C, GRAHAM, President. 


W. 8. NEWELL, Secretary. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Assistant Secretary. 





of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. Thecertificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red serip) for 
gad premiums such payment of interest and redemp- 
tion will be in gold, 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81s December, 1469, for which certificates will be issued 
ov and after Tuesday, the Fifth of April next. 

By order ofthe Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN Dy JO HENRY K. Bogert, 
2OHN Tee DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINS, 
W. H, H, MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. 
HENRY COIT, C A. HAND, 
WM, ©. PICKERSGILL, B.J. HOWLAND, 
EWIS CURTIS, BENJ, BABCOCK, 
CHARLES H. RUSSFLL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
YELL HOLBROOK, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
KA WARREN WESTON. BREDZEICK CHAUNOEY, 
Ri 2 MES 1, fe 
W, GEORGE S,STEPHEN ON, 
rine onon, His 
ILLIA: 7 . 
|. FERGUSSON SHEPPARD GANDY, 
DAUD LAME, ROMEREL TAY UOE., 
REE SREDE, TANG Mist 
DANIELS a i CHAS. P. BURDETT. ' 
JOHN D. JONES, Prestdent. 


CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President, 
W.H. H MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


MERCHANTS’ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


Office 257 BROADWAY, 

Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Pall- 

cies on the Mutual System, free from re- 
striction on travel and occupation, 


All Policies are non-forfeltable and partic!- 
pate in the profits of the Company, 


WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President. 
A. D. Hotxy, Secretary. 

O. 8. Pars, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Henry Hutton, Counsel. 


ato 
The Officers of this Company are prepare 
make liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every. quarter, 
Life Insurance men Ina 
GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES 

Including their Elegant Remedy for Fomate Weak. 
nesses MaRsnaLt's dpm cement “4 oa 
best Diver 1B, VOT Pill dn the World. 

w iam St., N.Y. and 
Sold at 139 | am = 
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The Independent, 


PRAYER AND POTATORS. 


“1 a brother or sister be naked and destitute of | 


aily nd one of you say unto thein, Depart in 
aoe hag he and ‘ied, notwithstanding e 
give them not those toints which sre needful to the 
bodz, what coth it profit ?"°—James 7i, 15, 18% 
An old lady sat ia her ol arm-chair, 
With wrinkled visage and dishevelcd hair, 
And hunger-worn featurcs ; 
For days and for weeks her only fare, 
Asshe sat in ber old arm-chair, 
Had been potatocs. 


But now they were gone ; of bad or good 
Not one was left for the old lady’s food 
Of those potatoes. 
And che sighed and said: ‘‘ What shall I do ? 
Where shall I send, and to whom shall I go 
For more potatoes ?” 


And she thougit of the deacon over the way, | 


The deacon so ready to worship and pray, 
Whose ecllar was full of potatoes. 
She call: 
come; 
He'll not much mind to give me some 
Cfsuch astore of potatoes.” 


And the deacon came over as fast as he could, 
Thinking to do the old lady some good, 
But never for once of potatoes. 
He asked her at once what was her chief 
want: 

And she, simple soul, expecting a grant, 
Immediately answered: ‘* Potatoes.”’ 
But the deacon’s religion Gidn’t lie that way ; 
He was more accustomed to preach and pray 

Than to give his hoarded potatoes. 
So, not hearing, of course, what the old lady 
said, 
He roze to pray with uncovered head ; 
But she only thought of potatoes. 


He prayed for patience, goodness, and grace ; 
But when he prayed, ‘*Lord give her peace,” 
£be audibly sighed, ** Give potatoes.”’ 
And at the end of each prayer which he said 
He heard, or thought he heard, in its stead 

That same request for potatoes. 


Deacon was troubled, knew not what to do; 
’Twas very embarrassing to have her act s0, 
And about those carnal potatoes. 
80, ending his prayers, he started for home. 
The door closed behind; he heard a deep 
groan: 
“0, give to the hungry, potatoes!” 


And the groan 
home. 
In the midst of the night it haunted his 
room: 
“0, give to the hungry, potatoe;!’’ 
He could bear it no longer; arose 
dressed, 
From his well-filled cellar taking in baste 
A bag of his best potatoes. 


followed him all the way 
and 


Acain he went to the widow’s lone hut. 

Her sleepless eyes she had not yet shut; 

But there she eatin the old arm-chair, 

Wit?) the same wan features, same wan air. 

And, entering in, he poured on the floor 

A bushel or more from his goodly store 
Of choicest potatoes. 


The widow’s heart leaved up for joy, 

Her f-ee was pale and haggard no more. 

‘ Now,’? said the deacon, ‘‘sball we pray ?”” 

© Yes,” eaid the widow, ‘‘now you may.”’ 

And he krelt him down on the sanded floor, 

Where he had poured out his goodly store, 

And such a prayer the deacon prayed 

As never before his lips essayed. 

No longer embarrass:d, but free and full, 

He poured out the voice of a liberal soul; 

And t o widow responded a loud *‘amen !”’ 
But said no more of potatoes. 


And woul] you hear this simple tale, 

Pray for the poor, and praying prevail ? 

Then preface your prayer with alms and good 
deeds ; 


Search out the poor, their wants and needs; | 


Pray for their peace and grac*, spiritual food, 
For wisdom and guidance—all these are good; 
But don’t forget the potatoes! 
——— lS 


PRISON REFORM. 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


[Adopted ly the National Congress on Peniten. 
tiary, and Reformatory Discipline, in session at 
Cincinnat:, Ohio, October, 1870.] 


I. Crime is an intentional violation of 
duties imposed by Jaw, which inflicts an 
injury upon others. Criminals are persons 
convicted of crime by competent courts. 
Punishment is suffering inflicted on the 
criminal for the wrong done by him, with 
& special view to secure his reformation. 

II. The treatment of criminals by 
society is for the protection of society. 
But since such treatment is directed to the 
criminal, rather than to the crime, its great 
object should be his moral regeneration. 
Hence the supreme aim of prison disci- 
pline is the reformation of criminals, not 
the infliction of vindictive suffering. 

TIL, The progressive classification of 
prisoners, based on character, and worked 
on some well-adjusted mark system, should 
be established in all prisons above the 
common jail. 

LV. Since hope isa more potent agent 
than fear, it should be made an_ ever- 
present foree in the minds of prisoners, by 
a well-devised and skillfully-applied system 
of rewards for good conduct, industry, 
and attention to learning. Rewards, more 
than punishments, are essential to every 
good prison system. 

V. The prisoner’s destiny should be 
placed, measurably, in his own hands; he 
must be put into circumstances where he 
will be able, through his own exertion, to 
continually better his own condition. A 
rezulated self-interest must be brought in- 
to play, and made constantly operative. 

V!. The two reaster forces opposed to 
the reform of the prison systems of our 
several states are political appointments, 
and a consequent instability of adminis- 
tration. Until both are elminated the 
needed reforms are impossible. 

VIT. High qualities and a special train- 
inz are required to make a good prison or 
reformatory officer. Then only will the 
administration of public punishment be- 
come scientific, uniform, and successful 
when it is raised to thelignity of a profes- 
sion, and men are specially trained for it 
as they ave for other pursuits. 

VIII. Peremptorv sentences ought to be 
replaced by those of indeterminate length. 
Sentences limited only by satisfactory 
proof of reformation should be substituted 
for thosa mexsured by mere lapse of time. 

IX. Of all reformatory agencies religion 
is first in importance, because most potent 
— ection upon the human heart and 
ife. 

X. Education is a vital force in the ref- 
ormation of fillen men and women. Its 
tenency i3 to quicken the intellect, in- 
spire self-respect, excite to higher aims, 
and afford a healthful substitute for low 
and vicious amusements. Education is, 
there‘ore, a matter of primary importance 
in prisons, and should be carried to the 
utmost extent consistent with the other 
purnos?s of such institutions. 

XI. In order to the reformation of im- 
prisone 1 criminals, there must be not only 
a sincere desire and intention to that end, 
buta serious conviction, in the minds of 
tie nrisoa officers, that they are capable 
of beint reformed, since no man can 
heartily maintain a discipline at war with 
his inward beliefs; no man can earnestly 
strive t> accomplish what in his heart he 
desmiira of accomplishing. 

XII. A system of prison discipline, to 
be truly 1eformatory, must gain the will of 
the convict. He is to be amended; but 
how is this possible with his mind 
in a state of hostility? No system 
can hope to succee:l which does not 
secure this harmony of wills, so that the 
prisoner shall choose for himself what his 
officer chooses for him. But to this end 


the officer must really choose the good of 


the prisoner, and the prisoner must remain 
in his choice long enough for virtue to be- 
comes habit. This consent of wills is an 
essent al condition of reformation. 


II. The interest of society and the 


interest of tne convicted criminal are really 
identical, and they should be made practi- 
cally so. At present there is a combat be- 
tween crime and laws. Each sets the 
other at Gefiance; and, as arule, there is 
little kindly feeling and few friendly acts 
on either side. It would be otherwise if 
criminals, on conviction, instead of being 
cast off, were rather made the objects of a 
generous parental care; that is, if they 
vere trained to virtue, and not merely 
sentenced to suffering. 

. XIV. The prisoner's self-respect should 
b> cultivatel t» the utmost, and every 
effort made to give back to him his man- 
hsol, There is no greater mistake in the 
whole compass of penal discipline than its 
stuliel imposition of degradation as a 
part of punishment. Such imposition de- 
stroys every better impulse and aspiration. 
It crushes the weak, irritates the strong, 


“I will send for the deacon to | 
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of all reformatory discipline. It not, onl 
aids reformation, but is essential to it. It 
was a maxim with Howard, “make men 
diligent and they will be honest”—a 
maxim which this Congress regards as 
eminently sound and practical. ; 
| XVIL. While industrial labor in prisons 
\ is of the highest importance and utility to 
! the convict, and by no means injurious to 
| the laborer outside, we regard the contract 
system of prison labor, 25 now commonly 
| practiced in our country, as prejudicial 
| alike to discipline, finance, and the refor- 
| mation of the prisoner, and sometimes 
| injurious to the interest of the free laborer. 
| XVII. The most valuable parts of the 
Irish prison system—the more strictly 
penal stage of separate imprisonment, the 
reformatory stage of progressive classifica- 
tion, and the probationary stage of moral 
imprisonment and natural training—are 
believed to be as applicable to one country 
as another—to the United States as to 
Treland. 

XIX. Prisons as well as prisoners should 
be classified or graded, so that there shall 
be prisons for the untried, for the incorrigi- 
ble, and for other degrees of depraved 
character, as well as separate establish- 
ments for women, and for criminals of the 
younger class. 

XX. Itisthe judgment of this Congress 
that repeated short sentences for minor 
criminals are worse than useless—that, in 
fact, they rather stimulate than repress 
transgression. Reformation is a work of 
time; and a benevolent regard to the good 
of the criminal himself, as wellas to the 
protection of society, requires that hissen- 
tence be long enough for reformatory. pro- 
cesses to take effect. 

XXI. Preventive institutions—such as 
truant homes, industrial schools, etc.—for 
the reception and treatment of children 
not yet criminal, but in danger of becom- 
ing 80, constitute the true field of promise 
in which to labor for the repression of 
crime. 

XXII. More systematic and compre- 
hensive methods should be adopted to 
save discharged prisoners, by providing 
them with work and encouraging them to 
redeem their character and regain their 
lost position in society. The state has not 
discharged its whole duty to the criminal 
when it has punished him, nor even when 
it has reformed-him. Having raised him 
up, it has the further duty to aid in hold- 
ing himup. And to this end it is desir- 
able that state societies be formed, which 
— with each other in this 
work. 

XXIII. The successful prosecution of 

crime requires the combined action of cap- 
ital and labor, just as other crafts do. 
There are two well-defined classes en- 
gaged in criminal operations, who may be 
called the capitalists and the operatives. 
Itis worthy of inquiry whether a more 
effective warfare may ‘not ‘be carried on 
against crime ly striking at the capitalists 
asa class than at the operatives one by 
one. Certainly this double warfare should 
be vigorously pushed, since from it the 
best results, as ,regards repressive justice, 
may be reasonably hoped for. 
XIV. Since personal liberty is the 
rightful inheritance of every human being, 
it is the sentiment of this Congress that 
the state which has deprived an innocent 
citizen of this right and subjected him to 
penal restraint should, on unquestionable 
proof of its mistake, make reasonable in- 
demnification for such wrongful imprison- 
ment. 








vital interest to society. And facts show 
that our laws regarding insanity in its re- 


bring them to a more complete conform- 


humanity; so that, 


certain and more humane, 





and indisposes all to submission and re- 
form. Itis trampling where we ought to 
riise, and is, therefore, as unchristian in 
principle as it is unwise in policy. 

- In prison administration moral 
forces should be re‘ied upon, with as little 
admixture of phy;ical force as possible, 
an.l organize i per vasion be made to take 
th? place of cvx.cive restraint, the object 
beiag to make upright and industrious 
freemen, rather than orderly and obedient 
prisoners. Brute foree may make good 
prisoners ; moral traiaing alone will make 
good cit zeas. To the latter of these ends, 
thehving soul must be won ; to the former, 
only the inert and obedient body. 

. Industrial training should have 
both a higher development and a greater 
breadth than has heretofore been 


Steady, active, 


e a aie 


or 
_now commonly given to it in our 
prisons. Work is no less an auxiliary to 
virtue than it is a means of ‘support. 
honorable labor is the basis 











change or, at least, to improve 


by these circumstances ? 


are told by a high authority, must come 





XXVII. 
clemency in 
practical 
and of 


the pardon of criminals is 





XXYV. Criminal lunacy is a question of 


lation to crime need revision, in order to 


ity to the demands of reason, justice, and 
when insanity is 
pleaded in bar of conviction, the investi- 
gation may be conducted with greater 
knowledge, dignity, and fairness, criminal 
responsibility be more satisfactorily deter- 
mined; the punishment of the sane crim- 
inal be made more sure, and the restraint 
of the insane be rendered at once more 


XXVi. While this Congress would not 
shield the convicted criminal from the 
just responsibility of his misdeeds, it ar- 
raigns society itself asin no slight degree 
accountable for the invasion of its rights 
and the warfare upon its interests prac- 
ticed by the criminal classes. Does society 
take all the steps which it easily might to 
e circum- 
stances in our social state that lead to 
crime; or, when crime has been commit- 
ted, to cure the oot! to it generated 

t cannot be pre- 
tended. Let society, then, lay the case 
earnestly to its conscience, and strive to 
mend in both particulars, Offenses, we 


but a special woe is denounced against 
those through whom they come. Let us 
take heed that that woe falls not on our 


The exercise of executive 
a 
question of grave importance, 
great delicacy and difficulty. It is 


believed that the annual average of exec- 
utive pardons from the prisons of the | 
whole country reaches ten per cent. of | 
their population. The effect of the too 
free use of the pardoning power }s to de- | 
tract from the certainty of punishment for | 
crimes, and to divert the mind of prison- | 
ers from the means supplied for their im- 
provement. Pardons should issue for one 
or more of the following reasons—viz., 
to release the innocent, to correct mis- 
takes made in imposing the sentence, to 
relieve such suffering from ill health as re- 
quires release from imprisonment, and to 
facilitate or reward the real reformation of 
the prisoner. The exercise of this power 
should be by the executive, and should be 
guarded by careful examination as to the 
character of the prisoner and his conduct 
in prison. Furthermore, it is the opinion 
of this Congress that governors of states 
should give to their respective legislatures 
the reasons, in each case, for their exercise 
of the pardoning power. 

XVIII. The proper duration of im- 
prisonment for a violation of the laws of 
society is one of the most — ques- 
tions in criminal jurisprudence. The 
present extraordinary inequality of sen- 
tences for the same or similar crimes is a 
source of constant irritation among _pris- 
oners, and the discipline of our prisons 
suffers in consequence. The evil is one 
for which some remedy should be de- 
vised. 

XXIX. Prison statistics, gathered from 
a wide field and skillfully digested, are 
essential toan exhibition of the true char- 
acter and working of our prison systems. 
The collection, collation, and reduction to 
tabulated forms of such statistics can best 
be effected through a National Prison 
Discipline Society, with competent work- 
ing comniittees in every state, or by the 
establishment of a National Prison 
Bureau, similar to the recently-instituted 
National Bureau of Education. 

XXX. Prison architecture is a matter of 
grave importance. Prisons of every class 
should be substantial structures, affording 
gratification by their design and material | 
to a pure taste, but not costly or highly 
ornate. Weare of the opinion that those 
of moderate size are best, as regards both | 
industrial and reformatory ends. 

XXXI. The construction, organization, 
and management of all prisons should be 
by the state, and they should form a grad- 
uated series of reformatory  establish- 
ments, being arranged with a view to the 
industrial employment, intellectual educa- 
tion, and moral training of the inmates. 
XXXII. As a general rule, the main- 
tenance of penal institutions above the 
county jail should be from the earnings of 
their inmates, and without cost to the 
state; nevertheless, the true standard of 
merit in their management is the rapidity 
and thoroughness of reformatory effect 
crag thereby. 

XXXIII. A right application of the 
principles of sanitary science in the con- 
struction and arrangements of prisons is a 
point of vital importance. The appa- 
ratus for heating and ventilation should 
be the best that is known; sunlight, 
air, and water should be afforded, ac- 
cording to the abundance with which 
Nature has provided them; the rations 
and clothing should be plain but 
wholesome, comfortable, and in sufficient 
but not extratagant quantity; the bed- 
steads, beds, and bedding, including sheets 
and pillow-cases, not costly, but decent, and 
kept clean, well aired, and free from ver- 
min; the hospital accommodations, med- 
ical stores, and surgical instruments should 
be all that humanity requires and science 
can supply ; and all needed means for per- 
sonal cleanliness should be without stint. 

XXXIV. The princip!e of the respon- 
sibility of parents for the full or partial 
support of their criminal children in re- 
formatory institutions has been extensive- 
ly applied in Europe, and its practical 
working has been attended with the best 
results. It is worthy of inquiry whether 
this principle may not be advantageously 
introduced into the management of our 
American reformatory institutions, 

XXXYV._ Itis our conviction that one of 
the most effective agencies in the repres- 
sion of crime would be the enactment of 
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** Both Puxzled” «from a Painting by Erskine Nichol, A. R.A. 


jects, and subject to the same control, yet 
without loss of the advantages of volun- 
tary aid and effort whenever they are at- 
tainable. 

XXXVII. This Congress is of opinion 
that, both in the official administration of 
such a system and in the voluntary co- 
operation of citizens therein, the agenc: 
of women may be employed with excel- 
lent effect. 





THE PATHWAYS OF THE HOLY 
LAND. 


THE pathways of Thy land are liitle changed 
ince ‘Thou wert there; 
The busy world through other ways has 


range 
And left these bare. 


The rocky path still climbs the ylowing 
stee 
Of Olivet ; 
Though rains of two millenniums wear it 
deep, 
Men tread it yet. 


Still to the Garden o’er the brook it leads, 
Quiet and low; 

Before his sheep the shepherd on it treads— 
His voice they know. 


The wild fig throws broad shadows o’er it 
still, 

As once o’er Thee; 

Peasants go home at evening up that hill 

To Bethany. 


And as, when gazing, Thou didst weep o’er 
them. 


From hight to hight 
The white roofs of discrowned Jerusalem 
urst on our sight. 


These ways were strewn with garments once 
and palm 

Which we tread thus ; 
Here through Thy triumph on Thou passedst, 
calm. 
’ Onto Thy cross. 


The waves have washed fresh sands upon the 
shore 
Of Galilee; 
But chiseled on the hillsides evermore 
Thy paths we see. 


Man has not changed them in that slumbering 


Nor time effaced ; 
Where Thy feet trod to bless we still may 
stand— 
All can be traced. 


Yet we have traces of Thy footsteps far 
Truer than these: 
Where’er the poor and tried and suffering 


Thy steps faith sees. 


Nor with fond, sad regrets Thy steps we 
trace ; 
Thou art not dead. 
Our path is onward, till we see Thy face 
And hear Thy tread. 


And now, wherever meet Thy lowliest band 

n praise and prayer, 

There is Thy  — there Thy Holy Land; 
hou, Thou art there. 


rr 


INDIAN AMUSEMENTS —THE 
SIOUX SUN DANCER. 


Tris festive performance, as praticed 
among the Sioux, is a sort of religious 
dance, in which the young braves test 
their fortitude and stoicism in resisting 
= without wincing. There was a large 
odge, built in theshape of an amphitheater, 
with a pole inthe center. The sides and 
roof were covered with willows, forming 
a tolerable screen, but not so dense as to 
obstruct entirely the view. The perform- 
ances were commenced with chants and 
incantation. Five young men _ were 
brought in and partially stripped, their 
mothers being present and assisting in the 
ceremony. Then the medicine-man n 
his part by cutting slits in the flesh of the 
young men and taking up the muscles with 
pincers. The old squaws assisted in lacer- 
ating the flesh of the boys with knives. 
The squaws would at the same time keep 
up a howling, accompanied with a move- 
ment to and fro. When the muscles were 
lifted out by pincers on the breast, one end 





laws by which the education of all the 
children of the state should be made ob- 
ligatory. Better to force education upon 
the people than to force them into pris- 
ons to suffer for crimes of which the neg- 
lect of education and consequent igno- 
rance have been the occasion, if not the 


Cause. ; 
XXXVI." As a principle that crowns 
all, and is essential to all, it is our convic- 
tion that no prison system can be perfect, 
or even successful to the most desirable 
degree, without some central authority to 
; | sit at the helm, guiding, controlling, unify- 
ing. and vitalizing the whole. We ardent- 
ly hope yet to see all the departments of 
our preventive, reformatory, and penal 
institutions in each state molded into one 
—— and effective me: its parts 
mui ly answeri to and sw 
each other; and the whole samened 





of a sort of lariat or buffalo thong wastied 
to the bleeding flesh, while the other end 
was tied to the top of the pole in the cen- 
ter of the lodge. The first young man, 
when thus prepared, commenced dancing 
around the circle in a frantic manner, pull- 
ing with all his weight so as to stretch out 
the rope, and by his jerking movements 
loosen himself by tearing out the flesb. 
The young man’s dance was accompanied 
bya chant by those who were standin 

around, assisted by the thumping of a hid- 
eous drum, to keep the tune. The young 
brave who was undergoing this self-tor- 
ture finally succeeded tearing himself 
loose, and the roperelaxed from its sudden 
tightness and fell back toward the center- 
pole, with a piece of the flesh to which it 
was tied. The victim, who up to this point 
did not move a muscle ofhis fell pm 
on the ground,é from the 5 
which human weakness could not further 





“ But, sir, of wanst nought be nothing, then twice nought must Le something ; for its aouble what wanst nought is.?* 


bore the young brave away. He had 
undergone the terrible ordeal, and, amid 
the congratulations of the old men, would 
be complimented as a warrior of undoubt- 
ed pluck and acknowledged prowess. 
Another of the young men, named Charles, 
was cut in two places under the shoulder- 
blade, the flesh was raised with pincers, 
and thongs tied around the flesh and 
muscles thus raised. The thongs reached 
down below the knees and were tied to 
buffalo skulls. With these heavy weights 
dangling at the end of the thongs, the 
young man was required to dance around 
the circle to the sound of the drums and 
chants of the bystanders, until the skulls 
became detached by the tearing out of the 
flesh. They continued the performance 
until one of the skulls broke loose, but the 
otherremained. The mother of the young 
man then rushed into the ring, leading a 
pony, and tied one end of the lariat which 
was around the pony’s neck to the skull, 
which was still fastened to the young man. 
The latter then followed the pony round 
the ring until, nearly exhausted, he fell on 
his face, and the thong was thereby torn 
out of the flesh. The sufferer’s voice grew 
husky from joining in the chant. He 
groveled on the ground in violent contor- 
tions for a few minutes, and was then re- 
moved to the outside of the lodge. A 
third man had the lariat of the pony 
hitched to the raised muscles of his back, 
and was dragged in this way several times 
round the ring; but, the force not being 
sufficient to tear loose from the flesh, the 
pony was backed up, and, slack being 
thus taken on the lariat, the pony was 
urged swiftly forward, and the sudden jerk 
tore the lariat out of the flesh. The dance, 
with its seats Foy lasted three days. 
—Letter to St. Louis Republican. 





THE PERILS OF BALLOONING. 


A NEWSPAPER of Cambray, France, 
gives the following particulars of a recent 
balloon voyage, which ended near that 
place: ‘“The‘ Washington’ left Paris at 7 
o’clock on the morning of the 12th. It 
was under the care of the ronaut, Ber- 
trant, and also carried Lefaivre, an envoy 
with dispatches to Vienna, and Van Roose- 
bitche, a Belgian, whose specialty is to 
rear and manage carrier pigeons. When 
the balloon ascended at Paris it stopped at 
500 meters (a meter being about 40 inches). 
At this elevation there was danger from 
the Prussian rifles, and soon, indeed, bul- 
lets were whistling past the ears of the 
travelers. Some even lodged in the balloon, 
which, causing it to sink lower, by no 
means diminished the danger. It was 
necessary to have recourse to extreme 
measures. All the sacks of ballast were 
thrown out, and the car rapidly rose from 
1,200 to 1,500 meters. It then set at defi- 
ance the bullets, which fell short of it. 
But it was not yet out of reach of the 
balls sent after it. The wind rose and 
all danger seemed at an end. It was not 
so, however; for half an hour afterward 
the balloon sank again. It hung over a 
town evidently occupied by the enemy 
for three-quarters of an hour, and was ex- 
_ to a continuous fire of musketry. 
oon, however, a high wind from the 
south rose; and the balloon, whirling 
about in a wild manner, was carried far 
out of reach of the enemy. Itsank at last 
to within reach of the ground. This was 
near the railway station at Cambray. It 
rose and sank again. The seronaut thought 
the moment favorable to throw out his 
grappling-iron, with its 400 meters of 
cable. The wind was high, and there 
was not amoment tospare. While ahigh 
gale was blowing, he unwound rapidly the 
rope. The grappling-iron was about to 
catch the ground, and had it done so thé 
journey would have ended. But no! The 
feronaut was caught in the folds of the 
rope, which had got tangled, and he was 
dragged out of the car. He fell, and his 
death seemed certain; but by an incredible 
piece of good fortune he was entangled 
in the cable. He fell nearly 20 meters; 
yet, strange to say, he had only a few 
slight bruises. The balloon, left to the 
direction of the two other travelers—the 
diplomatic envoy and the pigeon-trainer 
—continued its course. The grappling- 
irons caught the ground, and threw to 
one side both car and balloon. They 
continued on their course, striking against 
trees, and another ofthe travelers, Le- 
faivre, was pitched out ofthecar. It re- 
mained occupied by the pigeon-trainer 
only, who exhibited, however, the great- 
est coolness. Making use of the ropes 
which connected the car with the bal- 
loon, he climbed up to the latter, and 
opened it with a knife. He pulled awa 
large shreds from it, and at last it shra 
and fell, Country people, to the number 
of 200, then came up, and it was_stopped. 
The peasants mistook him for a Prussian, 
and threatened him with summary pun- 
ishment. ‘Do with me whatever you 
like,” he said;“but help, in the first in- 
stance, to save the itches which I 











the same spirit, aiming at_the same ob- 


conceal. .A squaw, then rushed in and 


bring from Paris. » destroy the bal- 


Cut. 
loon; but hold on by the car, which con- | 
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tains important papers.” These words 
were spoken in a tone which put an end 
toallalarm. At the same time, Bricourt 
made his appearance. He aided the trav- 
eler, and helped him to secure his val- 
uable cargo. Soon after Lefaivre came 
up, he having followed at no very great 
distance. It was not known as yet how 
Bertrant had fared; but in a short time a 
peasant came running up, who brought 
the news that he had been saved, and at 
that very time his injuries were being 
attended to at a farm-house at some 
distance. 





“HOW MOTHER Dib IT." 


Ir we were to suggest one which, above 
all other things combined, would most 
' contribute to the happiness of the young 
| housekeeper, it would be to learn how to 

cook as a husband’s mother cooked. 
Mother used to make coffee so and so! 
' Mother used to have such waffles! and 
mother knew just how thick or how thin 
to make asquash-pie! And, oh! ifI could 
only taste of mother’s biscuit! Such are 
the comments of the husband, and of too 
many meal-tables. It would be only a lit- 
tlemore cruel for the husband to throw 
his fork across the table, or to dash the 
contents of his teacup in his wife’s face. 
The experience of a contrite husband is 
good reading for those men whose daily 
sauce is “ How mother did it.” He says: 
“T found fault, some time ago, with Ma- 
ria Ann’s custard pie, and tried to tell_ her 
how = mother made custard pie. Maria 
made the pie after my recipe. It lasted 
longer than any other pie we ever had. 
Maria set it on the table every day for din- 
ner; and you see I could not eat, because I 
forgot to tell her to put in any eggs or 
shortening. It was economical; but in a 
fit of generosity I stole it from the pantry 
and gave it to a poor little boy in 
the neighborhood. The boy’s fune- 
ral was largely attended by his 
former playmates. I did not go myself. 
Then there were the buckwheat cakes. 
I told Maria Ann any fool could beat her 
making those cakes; and she said I had 
better try it. Soldid. LIemptied the bat- 
ter all out of the pitcher one evening and 
set the cakes myself. I got the flour and 
the salt and water; and, warned by the 
past, put in a liberal quantity of eggs and 
shortening. I shortened with tallow from 
roast beef, because I could not find any 
lard. The batter did not look right, and I 
lit my pipe and pondered. Yeast, yeast, 
tobe sure. I had forgotten the yeast. I 
went and woke up the baker, and got six 
cents’ worth of yeast. I set the pitcher 
behind the sitting-room stove and went to 
bed. In the morning I got up early and 
prepared to enjoy my triumph; but I 
didn’t. That yeast was strong enough to 
raise the dead, and the batter was running 
all over the carpet. Iscraped it up and 
put it into another dish. Then I gota 
firein the kitchen and put on the griddle. 
The first lot of cakes stuck to the griddle. 
The second dittoed, only more. Maria 
came down and asked me what was burn- 
ing. She advised me to greasethe griddle. 
I did it. One end of the griddle got too 
hot, and I dropped the thing on my ten- 
derest corn while trying to turn it around. 
Finally the cakes were ready for break- 
fast, and Maria got the other things ready. 
| We sat down. v cakes did not have ex- 
| actly the right flavor. I took one mouth- 
ful, and it satisfied me. Ilost my appetite 
atonce. Maria would not let me put one 
on her plate. I think those cakes may be 
reckoned a dead loss. The cat would not 
eat them. The dog ran off and stayed 
away three days after one was offered to 
him. The hens wouldn’t go within ten feet 
of them. I threw them into the backyard, 
and there has not been a pig on the prem- 
ises since. Ie2t what is put before me 
now, and do not allude to my mother’s 
system of cookinz.” 








HOW GLASS PAPER-WEIGHTS 
ARE MADE. 


Every one knows those paper-weizhts 
of solid colorless glass in a hemispherical 
shape, in the center of which are bouquets, 
portraits,and even watches and barome- 
ters, etc.; but few persons know how or by 
what means these things are incarcerated 
in the certer of the glass. There is a 
great distinction to be made—not merely 
between the objects, but also between the 
materials of which they are composed. 
As those representing flowers and bouquets 
in glass (those from which the name is 
derived) are the most ancient and the best 
known, we will begin with them. 

The first thing to be done is to sort and 
atrange acertain quantity of small glass 
tubes of different colors in the cavities of a 
thick molten disk, disposing them accord- 
ing to the object to be represented. This 
lagers of glass, “To do thin, thay bepia te 

ce) \ ‘o do this, the in b 
ery J — one side of the disk which cm 
tains the tubesa layer of crystal, to which 
the tubes soon become attached. When 
tais is done the disk is removed, and a 








second layer of crystal is placed on the 
opposite side. The object being placed in 
the center, between these two layers of 
glass thus soldered together, it becomes 
necessary to give the ball its hemispherical 
form, which is done when the crystal is 
again heated, by means of & concave 
spatula of moistened wood. It then only 
remains to anneal and polish it on the 
wheels. 

That a glass ornament, being covered 
with a layer of hot glass, should receive no 
injury or change of color may be easily 
understood from its extremely refractory 
nature; but it is not the same with objects 
in metal, such as watches, barometers, etc., 
which a far less degree of heat would ox- 
idize or even entirely destroy. The mode 
of manufacture, therefore, of these latter 
oo is quite different from that of the 

rst. 

It is easy to prove this. If we look at a 
paper-weight, provided the interior be of 
glass, the upper and under part of the re- 
cipient will also be of'glass. If we now 
examine a paper-weight containing a 
watch or barometer, under the lower part 
of the ball will be found a piece of green 
cloth, the use of which is to keep in place 
the objects which, instead of only forming 
one body with the covering of glass which 
surrounds them, are only placed in a cay- 
ity made beforehand in the center of the 
half-spherical ball. In a word, to take out 
the glass ornaments, it would be necessary 
to break the paper-weight, whilst to take 
out the others it would suffice to take off 
the cloth. As for the paper-weights in 
which are placed portraits, usually of a 
yellowish color, these profiles are made of 
refractory earth, and many thus bear well 
a heat which only softens glass. Man- 
ufactured successively at Venice, under the 
name of millefiori, and then in Bohemia, 
these paper-weights have been carried_to 
perfection only by French artists. The 
sole difficulty in their manufacture is in 
avoiding internal air-bubbles, which would 
the more deform the objects, as any defect 
tvould be much increased by the thickness 
of the glass. 





BE Goon, my dear, and let who will be 


clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all 
day long; 
And so make life, death, and the vast 
orever 
One grand, sweet song. 


—Charies Kingsley. 





DOG TEAMS IN SIBERIA. 


THE winter travel of the Kamtcha- 
dals is accomplished entirely upon 
dog-sledges, and in no other pursuit of 
their lives do they spend more time, 
and exhibit their native skill and in- 
genuity to better advantage. They may 
even be said to have made dogs for them- 
selves in the first place, for the present 
Siberian animal is nothing more than a 
half-domesticated Arctic wolf, and still re- 
tains all his wolfish instincts and peculiar- 
ities. There is, probably, no more hardy, 
enduring animal in the world. You may 
compel him to sleep out on the snow in a 
temperature of 70 de below zero, 
drive him with heavy loads until his feet 
crack open and print the snow with blood, 
or starve him until he eats harness; but 
his strength and his spirit seem alike un- 
conquerable. I have driven a team of nine 
dogs more than a hundred milesin a day 
and a night, and have frequently worked 
them hard for forty-eight hours without 
being able to give them a particle of food. 
In general, they feed once a day, their 
allowance being a single dried fish, weigh- 
ing perhaps a pound and a half or two 
pounds. is is given to them at night,so 
that they begin another day’s work with 
empty stomachs. 

The sledge to which they are harnessed 
is about ten feet in length and two in 
widtb, made with seasoned birch timber, 
and combines to @ surprising degree the 
two most desirable qualities of strength 
and lightness. It is simply a skeleton 
framework, fastened together with lash- 
ings of dried sexl-skin, and mounted on 
broad, curved runners. No iron whatever 


length and 
twoinches in diameter, called an “ oerstel.” 
This is armed at one end with a long iron 
spike, and is used to check the speed of 








the sledge in descending hills, and to stop 


the dogs when they leave the road, as they 
frequently do, in pursuit of reindeer and 
foxes. The spiked end is then thrust down 
in front of one of the knces or uprights of 
the runners, and drags in that position 
through the snow, the upper end — 


firmly held by the driver. It isa powerfu 

lever, and, when skillfully used, brakes up 

a sledge very promptly and effectively. 
—Tent Life in Siberia, by George Kennan. 





THE DOUBLE CHILD. 


— Eo. 1, 1870, 


If a man walk in the wood , 
them half of each day, he Pog Fo pe 
being regarded asa loafer; but ifhe spend: 
his whole day as a speculator, shearine of 
those woods and making earth bald hefore 
her time, he is esteemed an industrioy: 
and enterprising citizen. As if 9 towns 
had no interest in its forests but to cut 
them down !—Thorean. 





Mr. SPURGEON ON PreEAcHIX . 
PREACHERS.—At the autumnal # ssion a 
the Baptist Union at Cambridge, the other 
day, Mr. Spurgeon said: “I recommend 
every young minister to make Preaching 
his first business. The pulpit is the Ther 
mopylw of Christendom. Your reople 
may grumble that you don’t go ahont and 
drink as many cups of te2 at their houses 
as they would like. If you give them 
good food on the Sabbath, they will put 
up with agreatdeal. If the Sabbath joint 
is only a.erim scrag of mutton, with p'enty 
of divisions and nothing to divide 
ter], you will soon discover 
ple will not besatisfied. In 
do not neglect visitation. It is true that 
I cannot visit my 4,350 members. But »-y 
visitation is done by the elders, r 

Next Ict me say a word or tw to the 
people. It isa remarkable fact that min. 
isters of the Gospel are not able to lie on 
much less than other people. [Laucht } ] 
They cannot make a shilling go as fir «. 
other people can make a sovereign, Some 
of them try very hard; but they do ro: 
succeed. A member once said (0 9 min‘st;y 
who wanted a little more salary ¢s his 
family increasei: “I did not know th; 
you preached for money.” “No, I don; 
said the minister. “I thought yey 
preached for souls.” “Solo. Bt | 
couldn't live on souls [!auzhter]; en. if] 
could, it would take a good many the 
of yours to make a meal.” 
laughter. ] 


laugh- 
that your peo- 
the next ploce, 


size 
[Renewe: 





DIGESTION AND PARADISE.—A), tal’ of 
blessings! What a blessing is digestion! 
Todigest! Do you know whatit means? 
It is to have the sun always shinine, end 
the shade always ready for you. It is ty 
be met with smiles, and to be greeted with 
kisses. It is to hear sweet sounds, to 
sleep with sweet dreams, to be torched 
ever by gentle, soft, cool hands. It js to 
be in Paradise. Adam and Eve were jy 
Paradise. Why? Their dicestion wos 

. Ah, then they took libertics—ate 
bad fruit, things they could not digest, 
They what we call ruined their constity- 
tions, destroyed their gastric juices: and 
then they were expelled from Parad'se by 
anengel with a flaming sword. The ancej 
with the flaming sword, which turned two 
ways, was indigestion. There exme a 
great indigestion upon the earth beca:se 
the cooks were bad; and they called it a 
deluge. Ah! I thank God there are to be 
more deluges—all the evil comes from this, 
Macbeth could not sleep. It was the sup- 
per, not the murder. His wife talked and 
walked. It was the supper again. Mil:on 
had a bad digestion, because he was 
always so cross; and your Carlyle must 
have the worst digestion in the world, 
because he never says any good of any- 
thing. Ah! to digest is to be happy. 
Believe me, my friends, there is no other 
way not to be turned out of Paradise by a 
fiery, two-handed, turning sword.—7?o!- 
lope. 








A Cross Huspanp Conqurerep.—Te 
came into the breakfast-room on» morning, 
and in a moment it was seen that a cloud 
was on his brow. There sat the lidy-like 
wife, waiting for him; the table thirly 
groaned, not with plated silver, but the 
solid material. The cloth was white as 
the snow; the family were seated aroun 
in pleasant expectancy; everything was 
smoking hot, and not an article there but 
even 2 pampered appetite could revel on. 
But the man’s favorite dish was not there. 
Closer he came to the table, and with the 
inquiry, “ Did you not know that I want- 
ed a shad for breakfast?” he raised his 
foot and overturned the whole table on the 
floor. 

“Tt was at the fire, being kept warm for 
you,” replied his noble wife, in ber quit, 
lady-like, and conquering way. 

In an instant the haughty hus!and com 
prehended the situation; the next he was 
on his knees, exclaiming : “‘ Dear wife, you 
are nothing less than an angel born.” 

Nota great while after thet he died. 
His will was opened; his wife was exec- 
utor; he left her all he had—$?,000,000,— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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A DANGEROUS MAN. 





I po not know the man J should avoid 

So soon as that spare ——-. I] reads much; 
He is a great observer, and lic looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no 





~ 8, 
As thou doest; he hears no music: 


Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himse!f, and scorned his 
spirit 

That could be mov'd to smile at anything. 





Tne double child, which has excited so 
much curiosity out in Ohio, is thus de- 
scribed by the Delaware (0.) Gazetie: 


“Ten days ago the wife of Samuel Fin- 
ley, a farmer residing in Morrow County, 
about five miles southeast of Ashley, gave 
birth to one ofthe most siugular malforma- 
tions of the human species ever heard ofin 
any age or country. The mother was not 
allowed a sight of her offspring until after 
the physician, who had been summoned, 
arrived, when it was exhibited to her, and, 
as we are told, caused her toswoon. And 
nowonder, for human eyes probably never 
looked upon such an anomalous develop- 
ment of the human form. One of our 
prominent physicians, who has seen and 
examined this strange freak of Nature, 
favors us with the following clear and ac- 
curate description: This wonderful thing 
can be truly called a double child. There 
is but one spine, at each extremity of 
which there is a perfectly-formed head 
and face. Each has well-formed shoulders, 
arms, and hands, and as good chest, con- 
taining lungs and heart, as any other 
human being. Each has alsoa stomach 
anda liver. There is but one navel, which 
isin the center of the abdomen, equidistant 
from thetwohends. It is at the middle of 
the body that the two are grown tocether. 
The abdomen appears to be but one, and 
the organs contained in it, below the 
stomach and small intestines, are probably 
common to the two, as there is but one ex- 
ternal outlet. Upon one side, at right 
angles to the hody, there is a well-formed 
pair of hips, legs, and feet. Upon the op- 
posite side there is one large leg, (possibly 
the consolidation of two legs), upon the 
extremity of which there are eight tocs. 
Most monstrosities are repugnant to look 
upon. This one is not so in any respect, 
excepting this leg. This child, or those 
children, are now ten days old, and are 
doing as well as children mostly do at that 
period of existence. It nurses at both heads. 
One will sleep while the other is crying, 
and sometimes both will sleep or cry at 
the same time. The ratural outlets from 
the body are in their natural position, be- 
tween the perfect pair of legs, and are 
common to the two, there being no outlet 
upon the opposite side. In sex it isa 
female. The length from the top of 
one head to the top of the other is twenty 
inches, and the weight at birth was 
ten pounds. As might be expected, 
the house of Mr. Finley has during the 
past ten days been overrun with visitors, 
come to witness this wonderful curiosity. 
So great is the press that it has been found 
necessary to charge an admission fee, 
which is now fixed at one dollar. We un- 
derstand the parents have been offered ten 
thousand dollars for the dual infant, the 
offer being unconditiozal as to whether it 
should live or not. The offer has not been 
and probably will not be accepted.” 


“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY.” 


Ir is nothing but work, work, work. I 
cannot easily buy a blank-book to write 
thoughts in; they are commonly ruled for 
dollars and cents. An Irishman, seeing 
me making a minute in the fields, took it 
for granted that I was calculating my 
wages. If a man was tossed out of a win- 
dow when an infant, and so madeacripple 
for life, or scared out of his wits by the 
Indians, it is recretted chiefly because he 
was thus incapacitate1 for—business! 1 
think that there is nothing, not even crime, 
more opposed to poetry, to philosophy, aye, 
to life itself, than this incessant business. 
There is a coarse and boisterous money- 
makirg fellow in the outskirts of our town 
who is going to build a bank-wall under 
the hill along the edge of his meadow. The 
powers have put this into his head tokeep 
him out of mischief, and he wishes me to 
spend three weeks digging there with him. | 
The result will be that he will perhaps 
get some more money to hoard, and leave 
for his heirs to spend foolishly. If I do 
this, most will commend me as an indus- 
trious and hardworking man; but if I 
choose to devote myself to certain labors 
which yield more real profit, though but 
little money, they may be inclined to look 
on me asan idler. Nevertheless, as I do 
not need the police of meaningless labor 
to re ite me, and do not see anything 
absolutely praiseworthy in this fellow’s 
undertaking, any more than in many an 
enterprise of our own or foreign govern- 
ments, however amusing it mav be to him 








or them, I prefer to my education at 
& schoo! 








different 


Such men as he be never at heart’s case, 
Whiles they behold a greatcr than them- 
selves; 

And therefore are they very danccrou:. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 

Than what I fear. P ores; 

Come on my right hand, for this evr is Ceaf, 

And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 
Be Oasaias wate 
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Count BisMaArcK AND A Frexcir) ¥ 
—One of the German correspo ce) 
writes: “One Frenchwoman, at }e2 





had more than ordinary confidence in 
Count Bismarck, who is renorted to have 
had a curions adventure whil stoving in 
the headquarters at the arehieniseana 


palace at Meaux, on the 16th of Sevtenr- 
ber. The King ceenpied one of the front 
rooms, while Bismarck had one in the 
back part of the pulace, on the grow! 
floor, the window opening unon 2 sm ] 
garden. About ten o'clock at nig! Bi - 
marck returned from a conferences wil 
the King, and was abont to prepar: hi- 
self for rest, when a rustling and movine 
in the bed attracted his attention. The 
Count is not the man to be easily seare’ 
and he at once began to examine his bed. 
On turning down the coverlet ho fond. to 





his great astonishment, a little child, tow 
weeks old, having 2 piece of paper at 
tached to it, with brief but romantic }V'o- 


graphical details. The letter read: ‘ My 
husband fell at Sedan. JF liave nothin 
to eat, and despsir drives me to tis 
step of entrusting my only chill to vo" 


His name is Vincent.’ Next morrisy ¢ 


n¢ 


poor mother herself was ford Sie ho 
ended her life by hanging. The lit''e 
Vincent was forwarded to Berlin, where he 


will be taken care of. ve own T 
stood godfather to @ irench Chia ab 


Rheims.” 


— rE 
PersonaL Morauity.—Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, in a recent adress deliver: d ne- 
fore the workingmen of Southampton, re 


marked that ‘personal morality is ti 
best safeguard of natioa! liberty.” Mr 
Kingsley argued that no form of po'itieal 
organization can secure freedom to 2 pe 
ple who live for mean aims an! low 
passions, who despise the moral hon Is 
which secure the purity and hirmony 0! 
society, who laugh at the restraints © 
virtue, and care less for duty thin for 
pleasure. Ue asserted thot the m rl 
enervation of France dering the | s 
twenty years has been _visib!e in her lite'- 
ature, in her drama, in the amusencnt 
most favored by the people, and in het 
laxity of opinion and of conduct.  1ec 
views Mr. Kingsley expressol ten year 
ago, at Cambridge, and on that occasion 
predicted that some dreadful catastrophe 
would some day occur in France; but aid 
not dream that when it did occnr it would 
be so complete or the final p'unte so 
awful. 
I 

A Lecenp or Dritraxy.—seuer 5 4 
town remarkable for having > , 
many old customs and super 
among others, the bees are cchs! ' 
be entitled to share in the joys and sorrows 
ofa family. Their hives are smrround d 
with a red stuff on the occasion oi their 
marriace, with a black 02 t!1a' of a as ath. 
This custom is still preserved in W le=. 
In all parts of Brittany bees are tcl od 
with special affection. As the redbreast ii 
sacred because she broke + thorn from b" 
crown of our Lord that pierced his brow. 
so are the bees revered hecaus?, a we |’ m 
from the code of Hoel the Good, !ho th 
they were sent from Heaven to err) at 
the fall of man, the blessing of Heaven 3 
ever followed them in their exile—Brit- 
tany and its Byways. 












Eacn great git is a trust fron God. 
The function of the man of great geni''s 
is to do for the rest what they cxnnof (0 
for themselves. Every ficul'y # man has 
is amenable to the counscienc> and ¢ io4's 
law, and is to be use for its owner's ae 
vantage, but for man'ind’s behoo' rot less. 
What if Raphael had painte.l for his own 
eye, and then burned up his pictures; 
what if Shakespeare had written dramas 
for his family and a few friends; wisat if 
Newton had shown his diagrams and 
calculations to the great gownsmen 4° 
Cambridze, and then destroyed them ; it 
would not be at all more seffish than the 
course of the merchant, scholaz. tradesman. 
or politiciin who wor's for himself acd 
himself alone.— Theodore Farkar. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

3. Any person who takes apaper regularly from the 
post-oMfice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible for 
the pavment. 

2 Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
gend it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
pot. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
pewspapers and periodicals from the post office, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima fucie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 











THE SOLITUDE OF SORROW. 

Frrexvs crowd around, and take it by the 
hand, 

Intruding geutiy on its lonclincss, 
Striving with word of love and sweet caress 
To draw it into lightand air. Like band 
Of brothers, all men gather close, and stand 
Abont it, making half its grief their own, 
Leaving it never silent, nor aloné, 


But through all crowds of strangers and o¢ 
friends, 

Among all voices of good-will and cheer, 

Walks Sorrow, silently, and does not hear. 

Like hermit whom mere lonclincss defends ; 

Like one born deaf, to whose still ear sound 
sends 

No word of message ; and like one born dumb, 

From whose sealed lips complaint can never 
come. 


Majestic in its patience, and more sweet 

Than all things else that can of souls have 
birth, 

Bearing the one redemption of this earth 

Which God's eternities fulfill, complete, 

Down to its grave, with steadfast, tireless 
feet, 

It goes uncomforted, serene, alone, 

And leaves not even name on any stone. 

H. 8. 
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THE WAY OF IT OUTSIDE THE 
GARDEN OF EDEN. 


BY GAIl, HAMILTON, 


PernAps I may be permitted to say, at 

the outset, that this paper, and several 
others which will follow it, are intended 
exclusively for women. Men may con-_| place is offered ; 
sider themselves not only discharged from | contracted to do 
any fancicd obligation to read it, but re- | opine sewing at 
spectfully requested not to read it; for to 
them it will be but a savor of death unto 
death. The truth which it contains, and 
which it is hoped may be wholesome 
when applied in the proper quarter, will 
Only minister to thcir self-love, and tend 
to turn away their eyes from beholding 
their own vanities, and fix them upon the 
vanities of their sisters, a result which is 
beneficial to neither. 

To women only let me suggest that, in 
planning for the world as it ought to be, 
we should never forget the world as it is. 
If woman has never yet been ranked ac- 
cording to the real standard of valuation, 
we may yet make the most of her accord- 
ing to the lower standards. Always re- 
membering that a state of repose, ease, 
leisure is that for which woman was 
divinely designed, let us lay aside for the 
Present all thought, and all talk of what 
would be necessary or unnecessary for her 
in that condition, and speak only of wo- 
men as they are in this hard, exacting 
Present stage of the world’s progress. 
Granting and affirming that woman ought 
to live outside of the laws of trade, it is 
Qone the less true that, if she puts herself 
or is brought by society within the scope 
of those laws, she must conform to them. 
Granting and asserting that woman ought 
fot to do man’s work, it is none the less 
true that, if she does it, she must do it in 
man’s way, or suffer the consequences. 
The products of her toil, the value of her 
labor must be brought into direct compar- 
leon with those of man, and be judged 
Wlely by their worth, not by the weak- 
Qeas surmounted in the doing. 

The ignorance, the inexactness, the un- 
trustworthiness, the unbusiness-like ways 
of women are appalling when you look at 
them from a commercial point of view. 
Men are as bad as they can be, one is some- 
times tempted to eay ; but apparently they 
<annot be so bad as women in these re- 
“pects. Long ages of experience have, at 
least, educated them into a consciousness 
of the difference between yes and no; but 
women have yet to learn that they are not 
®ne and the same word. The carpenter 
Promises to finish your new porch by a 
ertain time. He runs weeks bchindhand ; things, thouch 2 
and when, at length, the porch is finished, pana pot 
the rain weeps in at every seam and pours ‘deneet shes 3 Ww 
& at every joint. But he has the grace to ae * a 
te ashamed. He knows that it is poor | sche on 

' poor’ | magnificent scen: 
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But women look you blandly in the face | 
tnd are not ashamed. They sc 
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